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TREVELYAN. 



PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 

Slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever. It may be a sound, 

A tone of music— > summer's eve or spring — 

A flower — the wind •— the ocean, which shall wound. 

Striking the electric chain by which we're darkly bound. 

Btron. 

Xt is needless to attempt any description of Richmond. 
Every one must be acquainted with that celebrated resort 
of Sunday cockneys^ that long established colony of old 
maids and widows. Every one has skimmed along the 
lovely silver Thames which glides below the town^ or has 
wandered in the meadows on its banks^ listening to the 
distant chimes of the Twickenham bells^ and watching in 
pleasing reverie the reflections of the gay pleasure-boats, as 
they swim past^ or rest under the welcome shade of the 
drooping willows. Every one, in short, has felt the 
soothing influence of 

** Thai landscape, which to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy — able to drive 
All sadness but despair." 

In one of the houses at the outskirts of the town, situated 
between the bridge and the meadows, whose little gardens 
overhang the barge track at the edge of the river, lived in 
1798 Miss Trevelyan. She was one of that description of 
stigmatised persons yclept old maids, mentioned as con- 
gregating to the place ; that is to say, she was several years 
above forty, and had apparently no thoughts of changing 
her state of single blessedness. But in other respects she 
was a roost unworthy member of the then existing com. 
munity of Richmond ; for she never played at cards, never 
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gftve or went to dinner-parties^ never made or received 
visits. Once^ indeed^ a carriage^ ivith the decoration of a 
coronet on the panels, and a smart turn.out of four knowing- 
looking horses^ was seen waiting at her door^ and great 
was the sensation it occasioned^ and many the surmises to 
which it gave rise. But to whom it belonged was not 
ascertained, for her servants, the usual medium of inform- 
ation on such matters, and who consisted of a cross old 
cook and a deaf fat footman, were as reserved and exclusive 
as herself^ and associated with no one. 

On the first arrival of Miss Trevelyan at Richmond, 
several advances of civility had been made towards her^ but 
they had met with no return on her part. Some settled 
that she ws^afine, and others that she was serious; but all 
agreed she was queer. By degrees, however, as new topics 
of conversation arose^ and new inhabitants arrived, she 
ceased in some degree to be the general subject of discussion, 
although^ whenever she was seen wandering in the meadows 
with her dog (her only and constant companion), many an 
invective was levelled against her on account of her supposed 
impertinent airs^ or puritanical pride, and for so provokingly 
occupying a house which might have added a member or 
two to the society of the place, perhaps even of the male 
sex, an article in which Richmond was at that time sadly 
deficient. 

One fine evening in the beginning of August, Miss 
Trevelyan had taken her station on a bench in her little 
garden^ under a catalpa-tree in full blossom. It was one 
of those delicious evenings which follow an intensely hot 
day, and when mere existence is enjoyment ; she sat for 
some time in the vague sort of reverie which that sensation 
produces. The soft air was perfumed with jasmine and 
honeysuckles ; the summer flies buzzed around, and all 
nature seemed in life. On a sudden, distant sounds of 
music struck on her ear. She looked over the low parapet 
wall of her little garden towards Twickenham^ and beheld 
one of those aquatic shows which seem rather to belong to 
bright Venice, with her songs, her splashing oars, and gay 
romance of life^ than to the cold, dull climate and habits of 
England. Two or three gilt barges^ decorated with flags 
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of every colour, and followed by an innumerable train of 
boats, came sparkling down the stream, while figures 
decked in all the tints of the rainbow, were seen dancing 
gaily on the decks. The music grew more distinct and 
loud at each stroke of the rowers, and now the daazling 
flotilla passed close below Miss Trevelyan's garden ; then, 
gliding gently on, pursued its gay career through the arches 
of the bridge, which soon concealed it from the sight, while 
the notes of the various instruments, the splashing of the 
many oars, and the merry voices of the collected crowd 
again grew gradually fainter on the ear. 

The sun had now sunk below the horizon, and the trees, 
outlined against the bright amber sky, partook of the 
sombre tint of twilight. The distant hum of mirth before 
long died entirely away ; and as every boat and every pe- 
destrian had followed the gay procession, the river, fields, 
and paths seemed on a sudden entirely deserted* Miss 
Trevelyan still leaned against the parapet wall, lost in 
thought, until almost unconsciously to herself tears stole 
down her cheeks. 

The scene which she had just beheld portrayed to her 
mind the history of her own existence. Thus gaily had 
life first accosted her : — thus had it quickly passed her 
by, -— and thus had it now left her, an isolated being. 

She had entered the world one of a large family. Her 
father, the younger brother of the earl of Launceston, had 
been brave and fortunate, had risen high in his profession, 
and derived an ample income from his various military ap- 
pointments. Her mother had died when Miss Trevelyan 
had scarcely attained her sixteenth year; and the same 
hereditary complaint, which consigned her to the grave, 
prematurely carried off several of her children; one 
brother, however, still remained to Miss Trevelyan, but 
with him she was scarcely acquainted, as he was more than 
ten years younger than herself, when quite a lad had 
entered the army, and very soon after followed his regiment 
to India. Thus almost every individual with whom she 
had begun life, with whom she had gambolled in child, 
hood, and ahared the pleasures of youth, had disappeared 
one by one, and she alone had remained to watch over the 
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declining health and intellect of her father^ a paralytic 
stroke having for some time previously to his death greatly 
affected hoth. Alone with him. Miss Trevelyan had con. 
tinued during the last fifteen years to inhabit the home of 
her more cheerful days, having ever before her eyes the 
deserted apartments and vacant places of those whose pre- 
sence had once seemed a part of the home itself. 

In such a dismal, monotonous life, there was certainly 
nothing calculated to dissipate the gloom which the frequent 
scenes of sickness and death in her family had thrown over 
her spirits, undermining the spring of youth. But there 
was another circumstance, which, perhaps, more than all 
these losses and deprivations, helped to colour her mind 
and disenchant her existence. She had in childhood met 
with an accident, to prevent the pvil consequences of which 
every care had been taken, bu^ / ^in ; and as she grew 
up, these consequences were but too j^^parent, not only in 
her figure, but in a delicacy of hc^'» , "*^e inevitable result 
of a deformed person. And her char<»j^T had possibly 
been even more affected by this accident than her appear- 
ance, for, losing her mother just at that age when the 
mind most needs direction and assistance, and having no 
one to support hers under the severe trial which such a 
misfortune imposes, it had preyed even on her good sense 
(albeit naturally of a superior order), until, magnifying to 
herself its importance, and encouraged in this gloomy error 
by the many depressing circumstances of her youth, she 
had grown to consider herself as one, not only cut out 
from all general society, but even from the charities of life, 
one likely to inspire contempt and ridicule, rather than 
commiseration and interest. Hence, therefore, an ab. 
fitracted melancholy of disposition, which reconciled her 
without murmuring to the dismal seclusion of her life so 
long as her father lived, but which, on his death, made her 
look with dismay on a world to which she was as yet a 
total stranger, and from which she felt herself to be an 
outcast. Youth had by this time slipped by her, she 
hardly knew how, but certainly unembellished even by any 
of those passing pleasures which usually dresa up that 
period of existence ; all expectation, all elasticity of mind 
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had fied with it, and she wonld gladlT ha^'e mnaiiif^ C0r»- 
cealed and unkDOwn in her former bume ( alibon^b xjov 
to her become a maosokum^ raiher thaa maice ibe trkeniaa 
of seeking another, and fadng that wcnld from nhidi i^ 
expected nothing bat oontempL 

This, however, was imposdbile, for with Georral Tre- 
velyan's life had ended all bis appointazkents, acd, according 
to his will, every thing of persosal propertr wa to be dis- 
posed of in order to make ap a «mall heritage for hii mr. 
viving children. Mias Trerdjan felt tiiat ^ the world was 
all before her where to dioose,'* — a melancho^T liberty, 
more painful, perhaps, than the most aiiitrary compulidon^ 
as it seems to cast upon onrselres aH responEibility for the 
comfort or discomfort of oar futore hres. Vanoos plans 
and homes were so^ested to ber by the cotitideDtial 
lawyer, who had had the charge of her father's affidrs: 
but, shrinking from every change either in her rendencc 
or way of life, she rejected tliem all in turn, until actually 
forced to come to a decision by being driven from her 
former home to make way for its new possessor, when 
chance rather than choice fixed her finally at Richmond. 

No one certainly could be less fitted to prove an acqui- 
sition to the gossiping, card-playing sisterhood of the place; 
and, had its members been aware of all that the reader is 
now in possession of, many a surmise with regard to the 
social qualities of the new inhabitant, and many a plan for 
cultivating her acquaintance, might have been spared* 

It so happened that there was an evening-party next 
door that very day on which Miss Trevelyan's carriage 
had been seen unlading at her new residence, and all the 
company came in open-mouthed on the subject. " And 
so No. 1. is at last taken," said one. — " Dear me, were 
you not aware of that ? " exclaimed another. " I have 
known it for above a month." — " Oh, then, perhaps you 
can tell us who our new neighbour is ? *' all eagerly cried 
out. — " To be sure," said the well-informed lady ; " it 
is a Miss Trevelyan ; but whether she is likely to settle 
here, or has only taken the house for the season, 1 do 
not yet know." — "Miss Trevelyan!" repeated the first^^'I 
once had some acquaintances of that name ; they were 
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Cornish people — a very good family/* added she^ look. 
ing vastly important. — " Good family ! " rejoined Mrs. 
Hopkins (the lady of the house). " Why, hless you, 
Trevelyan is Lord Launceston's family name." — *' I 
should not wonder if she were a near relation of his; 
perhaps even a sister — or daughter." At this suggestion 
the Peerage was instantly seized, and all who could see 
without spectacles eagerly looked over the lucky indivi.r 
dual who had first got possession, of the interesting vo- 
lume. It was there found that the Honourable Edward 
Trevelyan, second brother to the Earl of Launceston, 
born in 1730, had married Miss Stanley, and had had se- 
veral children, most of whom however died young. 

*' Why the whole family appear to be defunct," ex- 
claimed Miss Brown, '' so we need not look for our new 
neighbour among them. 

*^ I beg your pardon," rejoined Mrs. Hopkins with 
much importance of manner. '' You will observe that the 
eldest daughter, Louisa, is still alive, and as I happened to 
step into Piggot*s to-day, I chanced to glance my eye on 
a letter which was lying on the counter with regard to 
this very house, and it was signed Louisa Trevelyan." 
This piece of intelligence gave rise to a general feeling of 
security, and when upon inquiry of Mrs. Hopkins it 
was ascertained that Miss Trevelyan came in a very good 
carriage, attended by a very respectable-looking servant in 
the Launceston livery, the satisfaction expressed was un- 
bounded, and it was unanimously agreed that, at all events, 
she might safely be called upon. These advances of 
civility were accordingly made ; and during the first week 
after her arrival at Richmond, her fat footman had each 
day to travel at least ten times to the door, to receive 
proffers of friendship from all her neighbours through the 
medium of their cards. But there the matter ended. 
No visits were personaUy returned; no cards even were 
sent in acknowledgment of them ; and in proportion 
to the flattering expectations which the arrival of the new 
inhabitant of No. 1. had awakened was the disappointment 
arising from this, their death-blow, and the consequent 
indignation excited by such repulsive conduct. 
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Finery, as has been already said, was, of course^ the 
first motive assigned — that charge which (without any 
a' tempt to ascertain either its justice^ or upon what 
pretensions the individual accused can even affect to 
deserve it,) is indiscriminately brought forward against 
every one who objects to general society. Misa Trevelyan, 
was, accordingly, right or wrong, voted fine, and severe 
were the sarcasms levelled against this her supposed im- 
pertinence. " Really, for Miss Trevelyan to give her- 
self such airs as to turn up her nose at the society of 
Richmond, because, forsooth, she happens to be the 
daughter of Lord Launceston's younger brother, is too 
ridiculous ; for, after all, what is that ?*' — '' Many of 
us would, notwithstanding, have gone out of the room 
before her," said the Honourable Mrs. Hopkins^ with 
emphasis; and, perhaps, indeed, that is the very reason 
why she does not choose to visit in the neighbourhood." 

Before long, however, her eccentricity was otherwise 
accounted for : she was observed to go twice to church on 
every Sunday, consequently she was pronounced to be 
serious and methodistioal j every body blessed their sta-s 
they had nothing to do with her, and confessed they 
really could not see what business she had to come and set 
herself up as better than her neighbours, and to dictate as 
to right and wrong among them. 

This last charge of seriousness was nearer the truth 
than that of finery, if by seriousness was meant religion, 
for religious Miss Trevelyan certainly was^-a most humble- 
minded, conscientious Christian ; but her religion, tinged 
by her peculiar misfortune, had taught her the empti- 
ness and vanity, of all earthly enjoyments, rather than 
to bear the unavoidable ills of life with cheerfulness, and 
to enjoy with gratitude those passing gleams of sunshine 
sent in merciful compensation. 

So many years of her life had been passed in solitary 
abstraction, and she had so long dwelt on the disadvantages 
of her lot, that she had taught herself to consider the 
distaste she felt for the intercourse of society as not only 
unavoidable, but in a great degree meritorious ; and 
although, in moments of peculiarly melancholy irritation, 
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she had heen tempted to think it hard that an existence 
apparently so full of interest to others should be to her 
thus blighted, yet^ the habitual conviction of her mind was, 
that the gay and happy must be frivolous, heartless, and 
irreligious. But these opinions, arising chiefly from the 
now almost constitutional depression of her spirits, did 
not render her either morose or censorious ; charity was 
enthroned in her heart, and there was not a being in any 
station of life for whos<; advantage she would have hesi- 
tated to sacrifice her own. To visit in her solitary walks 
the habitations of poverty, and by her bounty to cause 
the widow's heart to sing for joy, were the only interests 
of which she was now susceptible ; and at such times a 
momentary ray of cheerfulness would reflect itself back, 
from the hearts she had gladdened, upon her own de- 
pressed mind : but it always vanished in the silence and 
gloom which awaited her return to her own solitary fire- 
side ; and, instead of tracing this evil to its true source — 
instead of considering how greatly the seclusion in which 
she lived circumscribed her power of being useful to others, 
and thereby lessened her only enjoyment — she encouraged 
herself to believe that this tedium of life, of which she 
was so painfully sensible, was but the natural consequence 
of that misfortune with which it had pleased Heaven to 
afilict her, and that her feelings must be shared by all who, 
from having none of those endearing ties which prolong 
the vista of existence into that of others, see a dead-wall 
gradually rise at the end of their own. 

And to such childless, insulated beings, at the period 
when recollections rather than anticipations form the cha- 
racter of life, this world must naturally wear a totally 
difl*erent aspect from that which it presents to their more 
busily .connected neighbours ; for there is an awkward 
corner in human existence at which, bidding of necessity a 
final adieu to youth, we naturally lose with it all lively 
interest in our own prospects, and are therefore desolate 
indeed if we cannot identify ourselves with the fate of 
others. Such feelings may not, perhaps, he inaptly com. 
pared to those of a traveller who, after having revelled in 
the bright skies, the glowing landscapes, and intoxicating 
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romance of Italy, returns home through that flattest and 
most uninteresting of all countries^ la (self-yclept) Belle 
France ! The hrilliant sun, which at first starting illu- 
mined every object, has disappeared ; the constant ex- 
pectation of fresh enjoyment has passed away ; the eye no 
longer seeks to catch the first glimpse of some long.ex- 
pected object ; a straight, dull road alone meets it, and 
the only desire is to arrive with all possible speed at the 
end of the now wearisome journey. 

Miss Trevelyan's character and the circumstances of 
her former life being now fully explained, it cannot excite 
surprise that the gay show which glided below h^r garden, 
on that evening when she was first introduced to the 
notice of the reader, should have affected her so strongly. 
She remained fixed to the spot until darkness spread over 
every object, and the bright lamps, twinkling on the bridge, 
were reflected in the rippling waters of the Thames ; she 
then slowly ascended the steps leading to her little drawing, 
room. The heat of the season had long banished a fire, 
that only substitute for the society of a friend, and the 
gloomy appearance of her apartment made her almost 
shiver on entering, although the thermometer was at the 
moment at near eighty, and not a breath of air moved 
the leaves of the creepers which clustered round her 
windows. She rang for candles ; and when, in course of 
time, her old domestic appeared with them, she perceived 
by their welcome light a letter addressed to herself lying 
on the table before her. She eagerly seized it ; a letter is 
such an event to one who lives alone ! It was from her 
brother, then in India with General Harris^ from whom 
she had not heard for several months, and who was now 
the only remaining being for whom she could feel any 
real interest. 

Colonel Trevelyan wrote much out of spirits ; his health 
had suffered greatly from a wound he had received in the 
course of his military duties, as well as from the climate 
of India, and he feared he should in consequence be 
obliged for a time to relinquish his appointments, and 
apply for leave of absence, but he did not expect it would 
be obtained before the end of the year. He then added, 
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•* I have been every way unfortunate of late, and have ex. 
perienced a sad loss in the death of my friend Howard, of 
whom you have so often heard me talk. Although con* 
siderably older than myself^ he has been my constant 
companion in arms^ and most intimate friend for many 
years. He fell a victim to the fatigues to which the 
army has been exposed^ and to which he was no way 
equal ; he bequeathed to me on his. death-bed rather an 
awkward charge^ but it was one whidi at such a moment 
it was impossible to refuse, however unwilling I might be 
to take such a responsibility on myself. It seems he has a 
daughter. Even I was not aware of this circumstance till 
a short time before his death. Her mother was an Italian. 
Since quite an infant this child has, I find, been in 
England, and she is now at a boarding-school at Clapham. 
By Howard's desire, I have, since his death, written to the 
person who keeps the school, to inform her of the event. 
This poor girl appears to be left in a most desolate situa- 
tion, although not destitute ; for Howard was well off, 
and having no near relations in circumstances to give 
them any claims upon him, he has left every thing in his 
power to this daughter; but she has never as yet been taken 
the least notice of by any of his family, and of course they 
are not likely to be more favourably inclined towards her 
now. Were you near this poor child, I wonder whether 
you would object to seeing her? But I talk nonsense, 
for even should your kindness of heart make you overlook 
certain prejudices respecting her birth, I know your duties 
^n you closely at a far distant home, therefore what I 
propose must be out of the question : but do you know 
any one to whose kindness you could so far recommend 
her, that she might occasionally be visited ? It would be 
a satisfaction to me, who am now her guardian, and there- 
fore answerable for her welfare, to know that she is well 
taken care of. The name of this poor orphan, by the by, 
is Theresa, and in addition she bears that of Howard." 

After this followed much that was painful to Miss 
Trevelyan, as it all referred to their father's situation, the 
letter announcing his death not having reached her brother 
when he wrote. 
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Miss Trevelyan pondered much over that part of her bro- 
ther's letter relative to Theresa Howard. She pondered 
over it many days. It was true that there were prejudices 
(and she thought just ones) against those in Theresa's 
situation ; but in what way could she be affected or con- 
taminated by contact with a poor deserted orphan ? At 
all events, she could hardly refuse her brother's request to 
go and see her^ and the visit need not be repeated if she 
did not like it. 

This consideration decided her, and accordingly a pair 
of post-horses were ordered for the good-looking carriage ; 
and the respectable^ fat^ deaf servant in the Launceston 
livery being mounted on the barouche seat. Miss Trevel- 
yan drove to Miss Birch's school at Clapham. 'I'o her 
this was a great effort, for she ever shrunk from present, 
ing herself before those to whom her person was as yet 
unknown, and this dread of observation had naturally 
produced a degree of shiness and timidity, which had 
now become constitutional ; so that when, after some 
difficulty, the house in question was at last found, she 
became nervously frightened at the prospect of encoun- 
tering the mistress of the school ; and still more so, 
perhaps, when she thought of the girl herself, to whom 
she had not an idea what it would be proper for her to say, 
and who, she fancied, must be at once prejudiced against 
one of her appearance, if indeed it did not actually excite 
her ridicule. 

On leaving her carriage she was shown into the parlour, 
where in a short time an elderly lady, with rather a for. 
bidding aspect, joined her, announcing herself as Miss 
Birch. She looked and spoke as if she had taught syntax, 
the rule of three, and thorough-bass, all her life ; however, 
when Miss Trevelyan told her errand, and mentioned Miss 
Howard, she relaxed somewhat of her rigidity, expressing 
great pity fra^her rituation, and saying that she had been 
much afibcted by the intelligence of her father's death. 
Miss Trevelyan endeavoured to discover what sort of girl 
this Theresa Howard was, but could obtain no positive 
answer to her inquiries. Miss Birch said that she had 
evidently been sadly neglected previous to her residence at 
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her establishment — that allowances were to be made in 
consideration of her having begun her life among foreign- 
ers and papists — that she had certainly gained much by 
her tuition, and that she hoped in time, and under her 
system of education, she might be still further improved ; 
but that it must be remembered Miss Howard had Italian 
blood in her veins, and that some faults were never to be 
corrected: in short. Miss Birch was evidently one who 
would never implicate herself by a decided opinion, either 
in praise or condemnation, and, having given this most 
unsatisfactory, vague account of her pupil, she went in 
search of her, leaving Miss Trevelyan in a flutter of nerves, 
which every moment increased at the prospect of her inter, 
view wiih her brother's ward. A considerable time elapsed, 
during which Miss Trevelyan was busily employed com- 
posing appropriate queries and observations to be addressed 
to the girl, when at last the door re-opened, and Miss Birch 
again made her appearance, followed by one of the most 
lovely sylph-like figures nature had ever formed. Never 
having thought of asking what Theresa's age might be, and 
Colonel Trevelyan having al ways talked of her as the child, 
his sister had prepered herself to see some awkward, gawky- 
looking girl, with purple arms, a short thick figure, and 
hair dangUng down her back. She was, therefore,, lost in 
admiration at the being now before her, who acknowledged 
her presence by one of those graceful obeisances which na- 
ture alone, and not even a first-rate dancing-master, can 
teach. Theresa beings of course, in deep mourning, her 
dress and the glossy black of her hair made her smooth 
forehead and beautiful rounded throat appear perfectly 
dazzling. After one quick glance at Miss Trevelyan, her 
eyes were fixed on the ground, and her cheeks, which, on 
her first entrance, had been deadly pale, became coloured 
with emotion of some sort. Miss Trevelyan, although 
scarcely less abashed than the girl herself, went kindly up 
to her, and taking her cold nervous hand in both of hers, 
'* You must look upon me as a friend, my dear Miss 
Howard/' she said, in that mild tone of voice which was 
peculiar to her. '' You know the sacred charge you are 
now become to my brother, and you must consider me at 
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present as his representative/' Theresa's hand trembled in 
hers, her lip quivered, hut she did not speak. 

They all sat down, and an awkward pause ensued. At 
length it was broken by Miss Birch. '^ Miss Howard is 
very shy^" said she, speaking of her as of one absent, 
" and of course knows it would not be seemly if she were 
to talk in my presence. I have no doubt she is much 
gratified by your kindness in coming to visit her, and 
would express her thanks if she knew how. I sometimes 
take some of my young ladies to Richmond for a treat ; and 
if that little junket should take place this season, I will 
make a point that Miss Howard shall be of the party, that 
she may have an opportunity of returning your civility ; 
but at present I am going from home. This is, in fact, 
bolyday.time ; all my pupils are away, except such who 
have no friends to go to ; those of course I allow to remain 
on in the house, and Miss Rag stays with them." 

^' Does Miss Howard, then, go nowhere during the va- 
cations ? " inquired Miss Trevelyan, in a tone of com. 
miseration. 

" Of course not," replied Miss Birch, dryly ; '* she has, 
you know, no home to go to : there are two other young 
ladies in my seminary who are similarly situated. It is 
very inconvenient to mcy as I am obliged to keep up an 
establishment during the whole of the vacation ; but Colonel 
Howard made a point I should do so before he quitted 
England, and of course I feel myself still bound to keep 
to the bargain." 

During this speech of Miss Birch's, the tears which stole 
down Theresa s cheeks, notwithstanding all her efforts to 
restrain them, excited the strongest feelings of interest and 
pity in Miss Trevelyan, although she could not help sus- 
pecting that they proceeded even more from wounded pride 
at these not very gentle hints with regard to the inconve- 
nience which her dependence occasioned, than from any 
softer feeling. 

Just then Miss Birch was called out of the room, and 
Miss Trevelyan and her young friend were left tHe-d'tite. 
No human being possessed a kinder heart than the former ; 
she drew near to the poor girl, and taking her hand, bade her 
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not weep. Theresa, in evident astonishment, raised her 
tearful eyes to her who thus addressed her in the voice of 
kindness, and then, as if impelled by an emotion she could 
not command, on a sudden threw herself into her arms. 
Miss Trevelyan, greatly moved at this unexpected burst of 
feeling in one who had hitherto appeared to be a mere 
automaton, most warmly returned her embrace. In an 
instant a thousand benevolent schemes passed through her 
mind ; but her natural sbiness and solitary habits, every 
peculiarity of her nature, in short, rose to counteract them, 
and checked the kind offers that were trembling on her lips. 
Again there was a long pause. 

At length Theresa, wiping her eyes, thanked Miss Tre. 
velyan for her great kindness to her ; begged her, when 
she wrote, to give her duty to her guardian, and to assure 
him she would ever be guided by his will and wishes, as 
she had been by those of her — ^ Again her tears burst 
forth, and the word father could not be uttered. 

Miss Birch, followed by a servant bringing in refresh- 
ments, at this moment entered. Had she been absent five 
minutes longer, probably Miss Trevelyan would have prof- 
fered to the poor orphan at least a temporary asylum under 
her roof; but Miss Birch seemed to possess the peculiar 
power of repressing every feeling of the heart by her pre- 
sence. At her entrance Miss Trevelyan unconsciously left 
Theresa's side, and Theresa, hastily relinquishing her hand, 
which she had still held in hers, brushed away her tears, 
and resumed her former immovable attitude and impene- 
trable silence. 

After Miss Trevelyan had partaken of the offered refresh- 
ments as far as she thought civility required, she rose to 
depart. Of course Theresa also then left her seat, but still 
ivmained fixed to the spot, appearing spell-bound in Miss 
Birch's presence. The usual civilities at parting took place. 
Miss Trevelyan longed to take a more tender leave of tlie 
poor girl; but such (owing to the seclusion of her life) 
was her extraordinary timidity, that as Theresa never 
moved from her place, she had not courage again to ap- 
proach her, or give way to the feelings of kindness with 
which she had been inspired. When die reached the door 
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of the room^ Miss Trevelyan again turned to look at The- 
resa^ but she had then walked towards the window^ her 
face was averted^ she saw not the benevolent look which 
was cast on her — and thus they parted. 

During her drive home^ the kind-hearted Miss Trevel- 
yan thought but of Theresa Howard. She dreamt of her 
all night ; her tearful countenance haunted her all next day. 
It seemed so cruel to leave her at that odious school^ and 
during the holy days too ! Were she to pass but a fortnight 
of that time with her ! one week — even a few days ! But 
then what could she do with a girl of her age ? how should 
she amuse her ? how was it possible that any thing so 
young, and probably so gay, should have any pleasure in 
her society? should even get over the unfavourable im- 
pression which her appearance would naturally produce ? 
And what a dreadful constraint it would be to have her 
constantly at her side — never to feel alone ! 

This conflict between sauvagerie and kindness continued 
some days ; but at length the latter feeling prevailed. A 
letter was despatched to Miss Birch, with a proposal that 
Miss Howard should spend a few days with her at Rich- 
mond; and soon after the receipt of the answer Miss 
Trevelyan was again on the road to Clapham. 

Of course all these movements of the quiet inhabitant of 
No. 1. did not escape the notice of her vigilant neighbours, 
reviving all that curiosity about her, which, for lack of 
fresh incidents to feed on, hud in some degree died away. 
*' What could she be about ? where could she now be 
always driving to— -she, who never used to go out in her 
carriage from one month's end to another?" And when, 
upon Miss Trevelyan's return after her second expedition, 
a young person was seen to follow her out of the chaise, 
and a trunk to be taken out of the boot, all the sisterhood 
were up in arms. ** Wdl, certainly Miss Trevelyan is the 
strangest and most mysterious person that ever existed! 
No wonder she found it dull living alone, for that any one 
could hav^ foretold ; but why could she not associate with 
her neighbours, instead of going the Lord knows where to 
fetch the Lord knows who ? " 

It was then recollected that there was madness in the 
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Trevelyan family^ for Mrs. Hopkins was quite sure there 
had once heeii a very queer old admiral of that name. 
And thus was Miss Trevelyan, in the course of six months, 
pronounced to be fine and exclusive^ methodistical and 
mad; tvhile she, careless as to the opinions and even 
existence of her neighbours, was too much self-engrossed 
to suspect that she could excite curiosity in any one, or be 
the object of conversation, or animadversion of any sort. 



CHAPTER II. 



Thy good and amiable gift* 

The sober dignity of virtue wear not ; 

And such a witching mien thy follies show, 

They make a very idiot of reproof, 

And smile it to disgrace. Basil. 



During the first twenty-four hours of this new companion- 
ship, that glow of heart which ever attends the conscious- 
ness of having performed a kind action, made it appear 
delightful to Miss Trevelyan ; and Theresa, laughing and 
crying by turns, was quite moving in her expressions of 
gratitude. 

A re-action, however, soon took place. Miss Trevelyan's 
spirits had been unusually excited, they now sank in 
proportion, and she longed for that silence and solitude 
which habit had rendered so congenial to her mind. To 
converse was irksome and fatiguing, for she and her new 
companion had not of course one subject in common. 
To be silent was worse ; for beside her was one whom she 
felt she ought to entertain, whose presence therefore worried 
her nerves, and was a weight on her mind. Had Miss 
Trevelyan then given way to her inclination, she would, 
probably long before the expiration of the week, have again 
summoned the good-looking chaise, and sent poor Theresa 
back to her prison-house, under the charge of deaf John. 

But her Christian charity here interposed. She re. 
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meinbered that it '' endured all things^ hoped aU things." 
She therefore submitted to the evil which she had drawn 
upon herself^ resolving to make the best of what was now 
unavoidable ; and her principles were not put to a severe 
test ; for Theresa soon found such interesting occupation^ 
that she ceased to be in the least a charge to her kind 
benefactress^ and, merely by the consciousness of her 
presence, relieved her from that melancholy feeling of 
entire solitude, which had so often saddened her mind. 
Miss Birch, at her elegant establishment for young ladies, 
kept those belonging to it in a state of such entire 
abstinence from all books but those of mere education (from 
motives of parsimony as well as prudence), that Theresa 
had never yet read any narrative possessing greater interest 
than Hume's history of England. One d&y while amusing 
herself in looking over the books in Miss Trevelyan's room, 
she chanced to light upon Madame de Stael's Corinne ; her 
attention was soon arrested by it^ and^ after reading 
sufficiently for her imagination to be set on fire, she flew 
with the precious volume into the garden, in order to enjoy 
in the luxury of entire solitude the intoxicating pleasure 
which such a composition cannot fail to excite in a young 
ardent mind ! Her heart beat at the recital of Corinne's 
talents and triumphs — her tears flowed at her sorrows, and 
her Italian blood glowing at the description of her own 
beautiful maternal country, she was so entirely engrossed 
by the lecture, that time flew imheeded by, and when at 
length five o'clock struck, it was almost as disagreeable to 
her to tear herself from the precious volume for that vulgar 
thing called dinner, as it was to her melancholy companion 
to leave her solitary meditations in order to perform the 
duties of an hostess. No sooner was the repast over, than 
again the darling book was seized, and Miss Trevelyan was 
allowed unmolested to pass the evening wrapt in reverie 
and her large shawl, on her bench under her favourite 
catalpa tree. 

Thus by degrees Theresa, perfectly happy in her new 
life, gradually ceased to be in Miss Trevelyan's way, or to 
oppress her mind, and she, on her part, almost unconsciously 
began to lose somewhat of her abstraction. She sometimes 

o 
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watdied with real pleasure the (i^j gambols whidi todL 
place in the garden between Theresa and her little dog^ 
who, delighted at having a playfellow, had actually, during 
the last ten days, grown ten years younger (according to 
dog computation of time), and no longer lay snoring at the 
feet of his sedentary mistress. And when Miss Treyelyan 
caught the sounds of Theresa's flexible voice, caroling (as 
she moved about the house), some gay Venetian ballad, 
which her quick Italian ear had caught, as if by instinct, 
from some strolling musician, she would lay down her 
serious oontemplatiye book, break the train of her habitually 
g^my thoughts, and listen to her clear, fresh^ young voice, 
till it imparted to her a sensation of gladness. Thus from 
becoming uted to Theresa's society, she soon grew to 
requiie it ; soon felt it a pleasure, on waking of a morning, 
to think that she should be welcomed at breakfast by the 
bright smile of happy youth; that she should receive 
Theresa's warm-hearted kiss on her cheek ; that she had 
some one to ^eak to — some one to Ustm to. 

And Theresa's society had done more for Miss Trevel- 
yan than all this ; more than perhaps she was h^^df aware 
of. On the first arrival of her lovdy young companion, 
weak human nature, attadung her at her most vulnerable 
point, and before principle had time to check the rebellious 
fedingy surprised Ifias Trevelyan into many a mdandioly 
comparison and reflectioii as she gaied on her beautiful form, 
and even some tears, almost unconsciously to herself, had 
occasioiially stolen down her meek £Me, when exaggoratiDg 
all the advantages it promiaed her in this life, and the 
consequent ciud deprivations of her own lot But when 
the Ibmid that this lovdy bong, far firom shrinking from 
Ikt widi that antipathy which die had ao eiToneoudy anti- 
cipated, expressed by every meana in her power, not only 
the most toudiing icspcct but the tendcicst afiection fw 
Ikt pcnon, the mortified sdf-disgust whidi she had ao 
long entertained, and which solitude had nurtured, died 
tnansibly away. The possibOity of being {ureferred, of 
bring lBv«d, bnke in upon her bli^ted heart, and lit it up 
^ritb nch a vivifying feding of gratitude, aa to produce 

a degree of rsajgnation and even eontent- 
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menty ipto which she had hitherto, endeavoured in vain 
to tutor herself hy principle. Thus day followed day, 
week followed week, until Theresa's vacation had nearly 
expired^ and Miss Trevelyan was heginoing to think that 
it would be advisable to return her to Miss Birch's care. 

But just at that period^ Miss Trevelyan caught a violent 
inflammatory cold^ which for a time, settled in her eyes. 
All occupation was of course forbidden, and her young 
companion became so useful, indeed so absolutely neces- 
sary: to her^ that it was impossible to think of parting 
with; her under siich circumstances. Theresa had an 
affectionate^, warm heart, and tbe kindness of her protec- 
tress had made a deep impression upon it; indeed her 
gratitude, had for the time even operated a diange in her 
character. For now that her dear Treevy was ill, Theresa 
was all thought and attention. She sung or read to her by 
the hour; even patiently reading the books she chose, 
although they, were ill calculated to arrest .her heedles^ 
wandering mind ; for with her, all was fitful and unsettled. 
She had no rul^ of action whatever beyond the whim of 
the moment. Sometimes it was reading, at others music, 
and at others again the idol sports of a child, or even of 
the kitten, to which she was devoted. But now that her 
benefactress was ill, she checked all the roving wildness of 
her disposition, and her only wish seemed to be to ad- 
minister, to her comfort. To be thus an object of devoted 
affection was new to Miss Trevelyan; her's was not a 
he^rt on which suc|i a delightful feeling could be thrown 
away, and she thanked Heaven for having sent her this 
bright spark of life to cheer her lonely existence. 

The autumn was past, and winter crept on, and still 
Theresa was Miss Trevelyan's inmate; for she had -not 
courage just at that period of the, year, when sohtnde is 
most felt, to deprive hers^ of ;.the society of one who so 
delightfully cheered it, and who daily. beoime more neces- 
sary and more interesting to her — indeed ; Theresa's very 
fanlta were calculated to increase that interests Nature had 
done much more for her than education ever . could have 
acccmiphsbed, for her*s was one of .those freOf^born charac- 
ters which can be tutored by Heaven alone, and which 

2 
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nothing but severe suffering can subdue. But^ with this 
independent spirit, that same nature had endowed her with 
a kind and generous heart. 

Miss Birch (who, had she studied Theresa's disposition 
all her Ufe, never could have comprehended it) thought 
that; in crushing for a time that spirit by coldness and 
severity, she had worked a miracle of reformation ; but the 
inward fire remained smouldering, and wanted only Uberty 
to burst forth with fresh vigour. Miss Trevelyan soon per- 
ceived these defects of her young prot^g^e's character ; but 
severely strict to herself^ her mild indulgence spoiled 
all around her ; and how could she chide one, who ever 
flew to execute and even anticipate her slightest wishes? 
Principle was a word which Theresa knew by name, 
but which did not convey any clear idea to her mind, and 
had consequently nothing whatever to do with her conduct. 
The two great points which had always been insisted upon 
by Miss Birch in her system of education, were the 
propriety of going to church, and the impropriety of 
telling an untruth, and these consequently formed pretty 
nearly the sum total of Theresa's religious principles 
and practice ; to the first she had submitted, as to an 
unavoidable evil, and from the latter her natural upright 
nobleness of mind preserved her, without any effort on 
her part. She had, of course, been duly taught to repeat 
her Catechism, and had in consequence learned the Com- 
mandments by heart, but she never could see how they ap- 
plied to herself ! To bid her not steal^ murder, bear false 
witness, or worship idols, seemed absurd, or at least 
perfectly useless, for she felt no inclination whatever to 
commit any one of these crimes. She had no parents to 
honour, no lands to obtain in consequence, and, in short, 
the decalogue was dismissed from her thoughts as a code 
of laws no way regarding herself. 

Miss Trevelyan soon perceived with pain how sadly 
deficient her young companion was in every species of 
religious knowledge, and repeatedly introduced the subject 
into their conversation, and recommended it to her in her 
studies. But Miss Trevelyan's mind was almost of too 
fpiritualised a nature to be of use to Theresa's. Her 
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piety went far beyond mere moral precepts and profes- 
sions of faith ; for, unenthralled by any earthly passion^ 
and totally indifferent to the usual pursuits and pleasures 
of the world^ her ideas had wandered into a sort of vague 
mystified contemplative religion^ consisting in sensations^ 
rather than actions^ and those books which raised her 
pious soul above this world, and which, with that view, 
she recommended to Theresa, said nothing whatever to 
one, who had to begin with the A B C of religion ; am"! 
more than once, when she had given her such works for 
her perusal. Miss Trevelyan had found her on the same 
spot, where she had left her an houi or two before, the 
volume open at the very page to which she had directed 
her attention ; but with one of Scott or Byron's placed 
upon it, which the poor thoughtless girl was eagerly 
devouring, and so entranced by the engrossing fiction, 
that, when taxed with the offence, she seemed totally 
unconscious of the strange substitution of which she had 
been guilty. 

No two persons certainly ever appeared less congenial 
than Miss Trevelyan and her new inmate ; but perhaps for 
that very reason (according to universal experience) they 
added the more to each other s enjoyment. It seemed too 
but a dilll life for one so young and gay as Theresa, for 
their tete-^-tete continued unbroken, and their existence 
was of clockwork monotony ; but then it was a life of 
comparative liberty, and liberty was as necessary to her 
mind's health, as the breath of heaven to the play of her 
lungs. She read the books, she sang the songs she pre- 
ferred, was idle whenever she pleased, and rambled freely, 
accompanied by Miss Treyelyan's maid and her little dog, 
in the adjacent paths and meadows. Sometimes she even 
tempted Miss Trevelyan herself to the shops in the town, 
or to the terrace-walk on the hill ; in short Theresa's exist- 
ence was now totally different from what it had been at 
Miss Birch's seminary, and that was all that she as yet 
knew of Ufe. 

Of course she had not escaped the police-like vigilance of 
the neighbours ; it was wondered who in the world she 
could be 1 from such wonders they proceeded to suppoeitiont. 

c 3 
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These were easily embodied into assertions^ and before loi^ 
the whole affair ivas completely settled^ idthough witbont 
one single fact having transpired on which to build the scan, 
dalous suspicions^ producing in consequence the exchange 
of sarcastic smiles and significant looks^ whenever Misff 
Trevelyan and her young companion were mentioned : and 
the virtuous sisterhood^ had they been Catholics, would no 
doubt have devoutly crossed themselves^ as a preservative 
from the defilement of so frail a neighbour as she was 
supposed to be. For gallantry was now confidently added 
to poor Miss Trevelyan's long list of offences^ notwithstand- 
ing her want of personal attraction: and Theresa was 
unhesitatingly pronounced to be the xmfortunate conse- 
quence of an indiscretion in her youth. Miss Trevelyan's 
unsociable eccentricities^ her solitary and apparentiy neg- 
lected existence^ were now fully accounted for^ and of course 
no further advances of civility were made. It was even 
thought to be a great hardship to have a person of that sort 
living in the same row^ with only a low wall of separation 
between the adjoining gardens. '^ For it really is not 
fair for such persons to force themselves into a respectable 
neighbourhood ; and I declare it is quite unpleasant/' said 
her next.door neighbour^ the Honourable Mrs. Hopkins, 
(whose honour, having come to her in a roundabout^ colla- 
teral way, was by no means slightly appreciated by herself,) 
" to live so very near them as 1 do. Why I see the girl 
constantly on the lawn^ and when the windows are open I 
can hear her sing, and by keeping very still, I can actually 
hear them talk ; indeed by leaning a little over that comer 
of my balcony I can see into their drawing-room/* 

" Can you really ?" exclaimed two or three of her visiters 
at once ; ** how very awkward and disagreeable ! '* And 
with one accord they immediately hurried into the desig- 
nated comer of the balcony^ to see if they could catch a 
glimpse of the offensive pair. 

One of the party, more good-natured or less virtuous 
than the rest, said, that after all nothing actually wrong 
was positively known respecting Miss Trevelyan, and that 
she seemed, by what she had heard of her, to be so gocd 
And religious^ that she really cculd not help som^ftimes 
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doubting the truth of the stories against her. *' Oh^ my 
dear madam/' answered her neighbour, with a smile of 
contempt at her simplicity, '' those sort of people are always 
prodigiously pious and charitable : I would lay any wager 
she goes into all the dirty cottages, and reads the Bible to 
the beggars in the streets ; for that is always the way with 
ladies of that description. I dare say she is cried up as a 
saint among « particular set ; for her being a decided sinner 
is no objection with them — on the contrary/' 

Thus was poor Miss Trevelyan still a constant, although 
an unconscious object of animadversion in the ndghbour- 
hood, furnishing a most useful topic when politics or mar- 
riages failed, and shunned, as a sort of pestilence, by the 
inhabitants of Richmond in general. If they chanced to 
meet her and her young friend walking in the meadows, a 
large sweep was regularly made in order to avoid them ; 
and, as if frailty was so infectious as to be communicable 
by touching even the same counter, they never failed 
to scramble up their purses and gloves in any shop at 
which they happened to be, immediately on the entrance of 
Theresa and Miss Trevelyan, who, having no clue to such 
extraordinary proceedings, were not a little astonished at 
the peculiar manners of the ladies of Richmond. 

Miss Trevelyan heard twice from her brother during the 
winter* He had received the accounts of his father's death, 
and of her having taken up her abode at Richmond ; but 
the letters relative to Theresa had not of course then 
reached him, so that he was still in total ignorance of her 
being settled under his sister's protection. For settled she 
now appeared finally to be, as Miss Trevelyan had ceased 
to talk of her return to Clapham, and Theresa had, in con- 
sequence, ceased even to think of it. . 

In Colonel Trevelyan's last letter, which had reached his 
sister in February, he talked with confidence of being home 
early in the ensuing summer, and all her family interests 
being now concentrated in him, he was naturally the con- 
stant subject of her thoughts and conversation. 

The leaves and verdure which were to adorn that much 
wished for period, at length began to appear, bringing with 
them the usual influx of company to London and its vi-* 

c 4 
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cinity^ and one fine day in April, the same coroneted car- 
riage which had the year before occasioned such a sensation 
in Paragon Row, was again seen, with its four horses and 
UmsLTt postillions, at Miss Trevelyan's door. More vigorous 
efforts were this time made to ascertain to whom it be- 
longed. Through the row of trees which edged the road, 
and by the means of an excellent glass, which had belonged 
to Mrs. Hopkins's grandfather^ the captain of an Indiaman, 
the arms, coronet, and crest, were all carefully examined ; 
tlie peerage was again consulted, and it was proved to be, 
past doubt, the Earl of Launceston's carriage, livery and 
all. An old gentleman and a fashionably.dressed young 
person alighted from it; and as they were so good as 
shortly after to repair to the garden with their hostess, they 
afforded ample occupation and subject for conversation to 
Mrs. Hopkins and all those friends who were so fortunate 
as to happen to call upon her at the time. For they were 
not a Uttle puzzled how to account for the notice thus paid 
to their frail neighbour by a person of such consequence as 
Lord Launceston (although a visit once a year to be sure 
implied no great degree of intimacy), and could only 
charitably conclude that interested motives of some sort 
prompted this scanty mark of civility — Miss Trevelyan 
having undoubtedly something very comfortable of her 
own — and that Lord Launceston was probably too nearly 
related to her to be able entirely to cast her off, whatever 
her conduct might have been. 

The sagacious sisterhood were right in their conjectures, 
so far, at leasts as regarded the near relationship of the 
party under consideration ; the old gentlenian being neither 
more nor less than Miss Trevelyan*s uncle^ and his young 
companion her cousin. 

Lord Launceston had been twice married ; for, having 
had no children by his first wife, he had shortly after her 
death formed a second alliance with a young person, who, 
as to age, might have been his grand-daughter; and it 
was generally understood that the real object of this his 
reputed love-match was to deprive General Trevelyan of 
his presumptive succession to the title and estates ; the 
brothers having been, for many years previous to the death 
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of the latter^ on very bad terms^ in consequence of an 
unfortunate lawsuit respecting some disputed property^ 
which Lord Launceston gained^ and, (as General Tre- 
velyan thought,) retained, most unjustly. The second 
Lady Launceston, who died a yery few years subsequent 
to her marriage, fulfilled her husband's wishes by leaving 
him two children ; a son. Lord St. Ives^ who, at the time 
of which we are treating, was still at College, and a 
daughter, now about nineteen. 

In consequence of this unnatural rupture between Lord 
Launceston and his brother, little intercourse had subsisted 
between their families for many years, but when, on the 
death of her father. Miss Trevelyan settled at Richmond, * 
her uncle, for reasons best known to himself, made imme- 
diate advances towards a reconciliation, by driving down 
to see his niece, and the same annual visit was now again 
in due form repeated. 

The prominent feature in Lord Launceston's character 
was pride of rank and family. He looked upon the His- 
tory of England in no other light than as archives 
recording his hereditary rights and honours — on the 
House of Lords as the appointed place in which to assert 
those rights ; and on society in general as the theatre 
whereon they were to be displayed. The circumstance of 
being o Trevelyan — in his eyes covered a multitude of 
sins : and his attentions to his niece were therefore chiefly 
dictated by his respect for himself, in consideration of her 
near relationship, and because she and her brother were, 
with the exception of his own children, the only remaining 
descendants of his branch of that illustrious family. 

In consequencti of the fraternal quarrel already alluded 
to. Lord Launceston had hitherto totally neglected his 
nephew, Frederick, although, in addition to their near rela- 
tionship, he was also his godson. But now that this once 
despised relative had risen high in the army, that his name 
had appeared in many a gazette, and that he had been 
particularly mentioned by the commander-in-chief, the 
calculating uncle began to think he might as well make 
cause commune with one who seemed likely to add fresh 
honours to his name, and, as a first step towards conciliate 
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ing the nephew^ he thought it would be wise to propitiate 
the niece. 

The Lady Augusta, who now on his second visit to 
Miss Trevelyan accompanied her father^ was one of those 
unfortunate beings, who, having received what is called an 
excellent, regular finished education, had been deprived 
by it of nearly every spark of natural intelligence. All 
originality of character, all liveliness of feelings had been 
deadened^ if not totally extinguished ; and although her 
conduct and manners were beyond criticism^ they^ as well 
as her person, were as uninteresting as blameless. No one 
on making Lady Augusta's acquaintance could possibly 
have detected a fault, but it would have been equally diffi- 
cult to discover a charm. 

As Theresa happened to be in the room with Miss Tre- 
velyan when Lord Launceston and his daughter arrived, 
she was of course presented to them, and at first her well 
sounding name, and peculiarly prepossessing appearance, 
obtained for her the usual attentions of civility ; but, on 
hearing from his niece who and what she was. Lord Laun- 
ceston (who piqued himself on knowing the connections 
of all those who were worth knowing any thing about, and 
who was too dose a questioner on such matters for it to be 
possible to evade his inquiries,) immediately drew back, 
and appeared to mount so high on his stilts of rank and 
family, as no longer to be aware even of the presence of 
the poor illegitimate orphan, descanting freely on her situ- 
ation as if she were not by, and in but a half-suppressed 
voice, lecturing Miss Trevelyan on her very blameable im- 
prudence and want of due consideration for herself, her 
family^ and the opinion of the worlds in countenancing 
Any one of that description. 

Had it ever been possible to rouse Miss Trevelyan to 
Ai'ger, she would certainly have warmly resented these 
f^^nting observations on her young favourite ; but such 
'■iipetaous feelings had been long since eradicated from her 
^•'Actcr, and she merely quietly replied, that, until her 
"'Other's arrival she could settle nothing about his ward^ 
•■Jd that he would of course be guided in all arrangements 
"t*^^ to her future destination by her deceased father's 
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As Miss Trevelyan spoke these words^ she glanced her 
eyes fearfully toward Theresa, and was soon aware by the 
heightened colour in her cheeks, that Lord Launceston's 
animadversions had reached her ears. She and Lady 
Augusta had immediately on the arrival of the latter 
seated themselves together, as being, by similarity of age, 
natural companions, and owing to Theresa's unaffected 
frankness and peculiarly attractive manners, their acquaint- 
ance had begun most prosperously, the Lady Augusta 
having even been drawn into a degree of easy familiarity, 
of which she was not often guilty with strangers, but into 
which she thought she might safely relax with one of the 
name of Howard, particularly as the families of Howard 
and Trevelyan were connected by marriage. 

As the conversation between Miss Trevelyan and Lord 
Launceston grew more animated, that of his daughter 
with the despised orphan gradually died away ; for Au- 
gusta had also overheard some of her father's observations, 
and soon perceiving a marked difference in his manner 
towards her new acquaintance, she immediately entrenched 
herself within that freezing reserve which was most natural 
to her, and which she concluded she was now called 
upon to reassume. Theresa, on her part, was not one 
to forgive injurious treatment on principle. Her sensitive 
nature could ill broo^. injustice of any kind, although 
her heart readily beat responsive to the slightest mark of 
kindness : she therefore soon ceased to endeavour to pro- 
pitiate those who evidently looked upon her with prejudice 
and contempt, and sat immoveable, in proud and angry 
silence, until the party at length became so awkwardly 
taciturn, that Miss Trevelyan, in the hope that change of 
scene might also produce some of feeling, proposed adjourn- 
ing to the garden. 

" Theresa !" said she, in a low tone of voice to her 
young friend, as they were about to follow their guests 
out of the drawing-room, *^ I can read and enter into 
all your feelings, but remember these are my friends and 
relations ;" and she gently pressed her arm. 

At those last words, Theresa's face again grew crimson, 
and tears started into her eyes. ** You have there," said' 
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she, " hit on the only consideration which cowld make me 
forgive such unkindness, which could prevent me from 
this instant shutting myself up in my own room;" and 
she made a step towards the ascending stairs, 

'* Foolish girl ! ** said Miss Trevelyan, smiling, and 
catching hold of her hand, " you allow that the consider- 
ation of the offenders being my friends has some weight 
with you — will not the idea of pleasing me induce you to 
go a step further ? *' 

'^ It should, I am sure/' replied Theresa ; and, without 
adding another word^ she followed her friend towards the 
garden. 

When there, many a kind look of encouragement did 
Miss Trevelyan cast upon her young protegee, and at last 
with pleasure observed her so far to overcome her irritated 
feelings as again to make advances of civility towards 
Lady Augusta. But it would not do — Augusta was not 
now to be propitiated; and Theresa*s love for her dear 
Treevy being unequal at last any longer to contend with 
her pride, she gave the matter up, and becoming as cold 
and distant as her aristocratic visiter, so dead a silence 
ensued, that it seemed as if the whole party were solely 
occupied in watching for the sound of the bell which 
would announce the return of the much wished- for car- 
riage, and thus put an end to so di^greeable a visit. 

Many inhabitants of villas near London will probably 
enter into Miss Trevelyan 's feelings during this last hour 
of her relation's visit, although they may never have been 
placed in precisely the same situation as that which made 
it so particularly disagreeable to her. For, of all species 
of social intercourse, that which takes place between in- 
dividuals of the gay world of London and their friends in 
its vicinity, is, perhaps, the most unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing. The reason is obvious: leading totally dif. 
ferent lives, engrossed by different interests, they have 
none of that commerage de sociite which carries on convers- 
ation with tolerable ease between those who live in the 
game set, even without their possessing any peculiar con. 
geniality of mind. And if it must be confessed that it is 
difficult (at least among Enghsh people,) to dispose of a 
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couple of hours of social companionship without tlie mor- 
tifying help of cards^ games, or music ; what resource is 
there for a species of intercourse from which such occupa- 
tions are necessarily banished — where there is no rallying 
point, no neutral ground, on which these soidisant friends 
can meet and parley? The details of the garden, the 
farm, or the village, cannot interest thos<> who are en- 
grossed by the more exciting pleasures of the metropolis ; 
still less, perhaps, can the denizen of the country enter 
into those worldly pursuits which, when contemplated from 
that degree of distance, equally precluding being drawn 
into their vortex and blinded to their frivolity, must 
astonish, even revolt those whose hours follow each other 
in the ordinary quiet duties and occupations of home; 

' while their London friends, on their part, are naturally 
provoked by a degree of indifference to the affairs of the 
world, which they may impute to narrowness of mind, or 
an affectation of superior wisdom and sanctity. Thus a 
meeting, from which both parties probably anticipated 
much pleasure, necessarily ends in disappointment and 
ennui. The charms of the fresh verdure and of the per- 
fumed air, the extraordinary beauty of the foliage, (which 
extrcLordinary beauty, by the way, is noticed every suc- 
cessive year as a fresh miracle in nature,) are soon dis- 
cussed ; and after a walk round the small parterre, and 
collecting a nosegay formed of the owner's choicest plants, 
which is probably laid aside and forgotten long before the 

^ visit is over, little more remains to be said or done, not 
half enough, at least, to fill up the two necessary hours to 
be passed while the horses are rested, and the servants 
made tipsy at the next ale-house. Even luncheon, that 
great restorative to mind and body on such occasions, fails 
to occupy the hoped-for portion of time, till at length the 
London visiter, no longer able to endure the endlessness of 
the last half-hour, looks at her watch, thinks it must have 
stopped, that there must have been some mistake about the 
carriage, and, begging leave to ring the bell, in a tone of 
impatience orders it to come round directly. Thus the 
friends part with, perhaps, still greater mutual satisfaction 
than they originally met ; and, equally exhausted by the 
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vain attempt at being agreeable^ the one soon falls asleep 
in her carriage^ and the other over her book on the sofa. 

There can be no doubt that Theresa saw Lord Launces. 
ton's carriage drive away with as much delight as was 
ever experienced by any such unfortunate owner of a villa 
when thus dismissing a London friend^ and certainly with 
much more satisfaction than Mrs. Hopkins could have 
conceived it possible for any one to feel on the departure of 
a carriage, which could boast of an earl's coronet on the 
panels. 

" Thank heaven they are gone 1" exclaimed Theresa^ as 
with restored vivacity she lightly sprung up stairs ; '* and 
I trust it will be many a day before we are again so favoured 
by such right htnumrahle visiters ; at all events it will be 
many a day before I shall forget their unkindness." 

" Theresa," said Miss Trevelyan, looking her gravely in 
the face^ ^^ are such sentiments rights do you think ? " 

'^ I don't know whether they are right or wrongs but 
surely they are natural ! " 

'^ And it is for that very reason that we should be 
suspicious of them/' said Mfii Trevelyan. " Do you re- 
member what we this very morning read ? " 

" Oh, yes ! I remember quite well," replied Theresa^ 
with quickness ; '* but surely such grave rules have little 
to do with morning visits and visiters ; and I do not see 
why I am bound to be civil to those^ who are not only not 
civil to me, but positively unkind." 

*' Because," said Miss Trevelyan, ^*we are to return 
good for eviL" 

Theresa did not again reply ; and, after a moment's pause, 
going up to her friend with an altered look and manner, 
*^Ah, Treevy !** said she, "it is not every onewho can be like 
you even if they try — which, perhaps, I do not ; but may I 
not at least say that I hope Lord Launceston and his 
daughter will not again soon come to make us quarrel, and 
to make you look grave at me !" And so saying, putting her 
arms round Miss Trevelyan's neck, she looked in her face 
with such a winning smile, that her disarmed monitor could 
not find it in her heart to chide one so lovely, so fascinating. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Oh ! but madam, that u the very reason that it was believed at once ; for she 
has always been so Tery cautious and reserved, that every body was sure there 
was some reason for it at the bottom. 

School far ScandaL 

As summer advanced, Miss Trevelyan became nervously 
anxious for news of her home-bound brother. The post was 
now a daily object of intense interest ; preparations were 
already made in the house for his reception^ and Theresa's 
imagination was busily at work picturing to herself that 
guardian who was to supply to her the place of a father. 

One day^ after a long walk with her usual companions, 
the maid and the little dog, she on returning home saw 
a hack chaise at the door, and fat John waddling backwards 
and forwards with luggage. She hurried on, .eagerly in- 
quiring who was arrived ? . . 

^< Who I why the Colonel, to be sure,"* said John, 
grinning from ear to ear. . 

'' The Colonel ! " repeated Theresa : '^ do you mean 
Colonel Trevelyan, my guardian ?** 

'' Ay, miss, the guardjsman as you calls him ;" for John 
did not hear very distinctly. Theresa's heart began to beat 
with awe and anxiety. '^And has Miss Trevelyan seen 
him ?" she inquired. 

''Seen him ! why. Lord bless you, she has been in such 
a taking, crying and sobbing, for all the world as if she was 
sonry he was come back ; but she is more pacified now, and 
they are together on the settee in the parlour, talking about 
everything." 

Theresa entered the house, and stepping softly past the 
door of the drawing-room^ bounded up the stairs to her own 
apartment, where she anxiously watched and listened, exr 
pecting every minute to be sent feu* ; but a full hour passed 
and no summons came. Theresa did not like neglect any 
better than her neighbours ; and at last growing mortified 
mt being so totally disregarded, she determined on m<^TVn% 
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whether Miss Trevelyan had been informed of her return 
home. She therefore opened her door in order to go in 
search of John^ but the sound of footsteps on the stairs 
made her instantly stop^ as she had by this time worked her- 
self up into such a state of nervous agitation at the prospect 
of the much- longed-for, yet dreaded, meeting with her 
guardian, that she was terrified at the idea of falling in 
with him unawares. 

The footsteps advanced — and Miss Trevelyan appeared. 
*' Oh ! there you are," said she to Theresa, '* I was coming 
in search of you, for Frederick is anxious to be made 
acquainted with his adopted daughter." 

Theresa flew up to her friend, giving her a kind kiss of 
congratulation on her brother's safe return. MissTrevelyan's 
cheek was still wet with tears, her whole frame still shook 
with emotion. " We had almost forgotten you,'* said she, 
smiling, as she drew Theresa's arm within her's. '^We have 
had so much to say to each other, so many painful subjects 
to revert to ; but that is all over now, and I trust nothing 
but comfort and happiness is in store for us all.*' And 
again Miss Trevelyan pressed Theresa's hand, as if wishing 
to identify her with the pleasurable feelings of the moment. 

They had by this time reached the door of the drawing- 
room, when Theresa involuntarily fell back. " This is 
very awful," said she, drawing a long breath and shrinking 
behind her friend. Colonel Trevelyan had advanced to- 
wards the door to greet his ward, and was familiarly ap- 
proaching her, when on seeing Theresa, he also stopped 
short. In the hurry and agitation of the meeting between 
the brother and sister, after a separation of so many years, 
Theresa had, as Miss Trevelyan confessed, been scarcely 
thought of or mentioned, and in consequence of Colonel 
Howard always designating her as '^ the child/* Colonel 
Trevelyan had, like his sister, (previously to her first inter, 
view with her at Miss Birch's,) pictured to himself a raw, 
uncouth school.girl. Startled at now beholding so very 
difierent an object from what he had expected ; his hand, 
which had been protectingly extended towards his adopted 
daughter, fell on beholding her, and he unconsciously drew 
back with feelings of awe and admiration. Theresa, on hef 
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|>art; was certainly not less surprised than her guardian, 
when^ instead of a middle-aged person^ like her father, 
whom she had prepared herself to see, the rapid glance 
"which she now took of the object before her, showed her a 
tall handsome military-looking man^ seemingly not much 
past thirty. 

*' On his bold visage, middle age 
Had sligtitly pressed its signet sage ; 
Yet had not quenched the open truth. 
And fiery vehemence of youth." 

For a minute both the guardian and ward stood immove^ 
able^ as if equally at a loss how to accost each other, till 
Miss Trevelyan^ with a playfulness of manner not common 
to her, took her brother *s hand^ and placing Theresa's in it, 

" Why, how shy and frightened you both look ;" said 
she. *' I see I must act as master of the ceremonies, and 
go through the regular forms of introduction, in order that 
you may begin your acquaintance." 

Theresa's hand was kindly pressed by Colonel Trevelyan, 
but she drew it hastily away without even looking in his 
face, and continued during tlie remainder of that day un- 
usually taciturn, appearing wholly occupied with her owi^ 
thoughts, or her work, from which her eyes were scarcely 
ever withdrawn ; while Colonel Trevelyan, on his part, 
taking advantage of their intent application, allowed his to 
wander in admiration over her beautifully carved features, 
the exquisite contour of her head, and the graceful long 
white throat which supported it. 

On leaving the drawing-room at bed time. Miss Trevelyan 
followed Theresa to her own apartment, her kind heart 
prompting her to even more than wonted tenderness to. 
wards her young friend„ in order to convince her that this 
new interest could not supersede that which had now for 
above a twelvemontli sweetened her existence ; for, having 
observed Theresa's unusual abstraction, she feared she 
might have been visited by some such feelings. 

" Well, Theresa,*' said she, *' I hope you and my bro- 
ther will soon become good friends, and that you will not 
continue to find him so awful as he appears to \i^ ^X^\^\. 
sight." 

D 
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Theiwa fmilnL ^' I most own I do dM^nid of lam,^ 
md die ; '^ and somehow, I am not so bappy as when mt 
mae alone.'' 

'^ Surety/' replied Miss Trevelyan, *^ Ffederkk Is »ot 
80 very forUddii^ ; his reception of his ad<^>ted daughter 
was most kind, and his expressions with regard to hear, 
I assure you, not less so." 

^' Oh ! yes," aaid l^ieresa, tears starting into her eyes— 
" hut he is so unlike my father ; so diffiu-ent from what I 
had expected — perhaps — in short — I am not enough in 
aire of 'him ; for how can I feel the sort of deferenee which 
is, I suppose, due to a guardian, for one so young and ' ^ 
so good-looking? But," continued she, after a momentV; 
pause, *^ I dare aay that in a day or two we shidl be -very 
good friends, and at aQ events, whatever effect Colonel 
ITrevelyan's presence may have upon me, I rejoice at the 
happiness he has hrougbt to my dear Txeevy," and ao say* 
ing, tenderly emhracing her benefactress, ahetocdc ^ve of 
her for iSbe night. 

When the tiio met at breakfast nesEt day, much of th? 
awkwardness of i^e preceding evening appeared to have 
dready yamahed. Miss Trevelyan was positively cheerful, 
and their new inmate so very i^reeable, that Theresa, in 
spite of herself, resumed her usual spirits, becoming insen- 
sibly at her ease with her guardian. And if !be had before 
admired her downcast, blushing shyness, still m(Hre waa 
his attention rivetted by the fascination of her dark eyes^ 
which seemed by their sparkling intelligence to lUumiBate 
every Gibject on whit^ they rested. 

But while each succeeding day now appeared but te> 
increase Colonel Trevelyan 's admiration for his ward, aod 
her evident satisfaction in his society, his manner towards, 
her became gradually more distant and embarrassed, as if 
he had caught the infection of that awe which she was 
now rapidly exchanging for friendly familiarity. Colonel 
Trevelyan, like his sister, was naturally of a grave, retir- 
ing disposition, and the delicate health from which he- at 
present suffered, in consequence of a severe wound received 
while serving in India, had added a peculiar air of languor 
to his person and manners. But the keen glance of hk 



votfnttaadifig vye^ and tiM dMermiiied esopieaiiini (tf "kls 
'doM^ikvt fip«^ rfiowed^dieve cvraBme kok «if energy in ^Uiii 
-diaittOler: whSe bk 4Son venation^ :diboiig]i penfeotly eMjr 
tn>i impretendiiig^ |MP0V6d him to powMs m ^ghly 4ctilti*- 
Tated mind. 

Abottt a we^ after his arnral at iKdhmond^ Cohmd 
Vfevdyan^ Slaving heen entiufted iby >hls late frienA 
Howard widi n -mM padket for a eevtoin fiir Henry Wfl« 
liamfl, who he (fwmd 'rosided at no great Stance in tiie 
^Tillage of Twickenbaim^ he set out in order to deliver vp 
Im chaige. ^dn Teaching the -deiignailed hooBe^ he intra- 
dvced himaelf aeiCdkmdl Howard^ "friend^ and met widi a 
most kind reception hofth from €ir Senery and Lady Wil- 
liams^ with whom he soon ftrand himself on an easy 
footing of intimacy^ for Sir Henry iivo one ttf ihose !franlty 
vpenJhearted bangs wi^ Whom <H was impossible for 'tl» 
most formflil not to relax, even wilAwvt (snch an additioml 
recommendallon ts being a friendVtfirisnd. 

Baring the visit, Trevdyan was moie ^dwn «noe oil the 
point of naming Theresa^ but aa fiir (Henry never even 
alluded to her, and to his flur;Rise appealed as If ignorawt 
even of her existence^ be 'did not like to bring her fcxrwafd 
tmtil 1^ coiild herself propitiate 'him in her ifitvour bf her 
peeoliarty attractive appearance^ for TMrvdyan had learned 
from his sister how stron^y Lord Laimeeston had ex* 
pressed himself w^ regard to the poor deserted orphan^ 
«ven taking Miss Trevely»i to task for befriending her^ 
and that therefore ihought it not impossible ^fliers might 
view her in the same obnoxious light. 

^ITben Trevdyan rose to depart, ^ir fienry^ flaking him 
heartily by the hand, said : ^ Where are you to be founds 
my dear sir, that I may do myself the pkasure of calling 
upon you ?** 

''With my sister, at Richmond," mid he^ '^ where I 
hope to see you ; and I am sure," he added, turning to 
Lady Williams, ^ Miss Trevelyan will be delighted 1o 
make your ladyship's acquaintance/' 

Both Lady Williams and her husband locked embar- 
rassed — they made no direct reply —but t2(\^t \A&\^vn% 
than oppoaliig TVevetyan'g departaie, ^\t 'HieKr} ir**" 

B 2 
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panied him out of the room, saying, '^ Oh ! yes, yes^ / 
shall certainly come and pay my respects to you very soon, 
and I am sure I shall have every reason to be grateful to 
our poor friend Howard for having procured me the plea-* 
sure of your acquaintance " 

A few days after this the promised visit was paid, and 
Sir Henry, on giving his name, was immediately ushered 
into the drawing-room by old John, too happy of an op* 
portunity of showing off his long uncalled-for accomplish- 
ments as groom of the chambers. Theresa was alone in 
the apartment at the time, practising a new song, and 
although John had in due form named both her and her 
visiter on ushering him in, yet, her back being turned 
towards the door, she heard and saw nothing until Sir 
Henry had been a minute or two in the room and actually 
atood before her* She instantly started from her seat, a 
beautiful blush illumined her face, and making him a 
graceful courtesy she vanished out of the room. 

The old fioldier who, notwithstanding a head whitened 
with years and service, had still a quick eye for beauty, 
was so struck with this lovely apparition, that, even after 
Trevelyan had joined him, he was still haunted by it ; and, 
as soon as the first salutations were over, he began with 
*'l fear I have put your young lady to flight, for I suppose 
the person whom I found in the room was — " and he 
stopped short, as if at a loss how to designate her. 

" Miss Howard,'* said Trevelyan, and he felt the colour, 
though he hardly knew why, mount in his face on naming 
her. 

" Oh I that 's what you call her," rejoined Sir Henry. 
" I have heard of her before ; 'faith, she is a beautiful 
girl, and sings like a nightingale, for as she did nor hear 
me come in, I ventured to stand a minute or two listening 
to her." Then after a moment's pause during which he 
seemed to be pursuing the train of his own thoughts. Sir 
Henry added, ^' Lady Williams and I shall be too happy, 
at all times, to see you at our house ; but, as to Miss Tre- 
velyan, you must be aware," — and he again stopped, evi- 
dently not very well knowing how to proceed. 

** Oh, no apologies, my dear Sir Henry," said Trevelyan, 
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smiling^ for he thought there might have heen some litde 
foolish punctilios hetween the ladies, as to which was to call 
first : **I am quite aware, I assure you, of my sister's retiring 
habits and manners^ the circumstances of her early life 
have naturally led her to shun rather than seek society.'* 

** Oh, yes, I know all that, and it is very proper — 
very proper," said Sir Henry, interrupting him. ''No 
one can, I am sure, but commend Miss Trevelyan's conduct 
in that respect." 

" Why, indeed, I do not/* said Trevelyan, again smiling 
at Sir Henry's quick manner of settling the business; 
'^ on the contrary, I cannot help lamenting both on Miss 
Howard's account and my sister's, that she should have 
taken so unfortunate " 

'•' Ay, ay, that she should have taken the girl to live 
with her ; there I quite agree with you ; and, surely, my 
dear sir, between friends, was it not rather strange and ill. 
judged in Miss Trevelyan to bring her forward i*" 

** Indeed, Sir Henry," said Trevelyan, not a little 
astonished at this remark, *' I must again beg leave 
to differ from you ; for, I really cannot see my sister's 
conduct in that hght ; my notions on such ^natters may be 
different from those of many, and of course it was not 
what Howard ever could have asked himself, nor what 
I, perhaps, ever should have proposed to my sister, 
although I know her to be one of the kindest of beings." 

'< It was carrying her kindness, as you call it, rather 
far," said Sir Henry, again eagerly interrupting him ; 
'' and, if I had been you, I never would have allowed 
Miss Trevelyan to have had any thing to do with the girl 
ostensibly ; calling her Howard, too, marks the thing so 
much : why, on the whole, I am not sure whether it 
would not have been better to have given her the name of 
Trevelyan, and let the world suppose she was your 
daughter ; though, to be sure," added Sir Henry laughing, 
*< you would have been rather a young papa." 

''And surely that would have been an extraordinary 
stretch of friendship," replied Trevelyan, "sacrificing my 
own reputation to screen my friend's ; althow^ \ ^<ci x^s* 
perhaps^ quite enter into your very strict Tvo\\otv% oxw vo^.^ 
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would in g^eraldoeft^Dot oomider peiwm^in Miss Howard'^ 
siUiAiMB » i^ecdng the degcee o£ diflgnoe upom those 
vfh9> mtnf be called ii{mhi te befnend' than, which it seema 
you de/' 

Siv Henry, smiling, said, '^ Well, wdl, we won't dkeiiss 
the matter, for it c^itainly is one of too delicate a nature 
einea for a friend's interfeveno^ a»d I am. sure you 
wiU believe I did not mean any way to hart your 
feelinga." 

A pause ensued^ both parttea seeming a litde disemi- 
cwted ; at kngtk Sis ISenry^ wihoae mind atiil lan upon 
the beautifuL vi«on he had seea oa first entering the 
room^ said, ^^ Miss Howard is not at ail like her poor 
father." 

^^No," said Trevidyan^ ^I h^e«e it is her mother 
whom filie resemUes/' 

^^ I am na judge," replied Sir Henrys with some aston- 
ishment in his maonfflT. ^ I have not yet had thepkaeure 
of seeing her." 

<' Yet !" repeated Trevelyan, ^ why her mother has beeu 
dead these many years j: died, I belie ve> xery soon after 
her birth." 

Sir Henry stared. 

^^ The circwnstances of that part of our firiend Howanl'si 
life," continued Trevdyan, ^^ seemed too painful to hint 
to dwell upon> and when on his death -bed he bequeathed 
his daughter to my care, all he told me of her story was^^ 
that her mother was an Italian of good family, not eren 
divulging her name.'' 

^'MisB Howard's mother an Italian: I" repeated ^r 
Henry, with the bewildered look of one waking out of a 
dream. ^^ Are you quite sure ?" 

^^ Certainly I am," said Trevelysn, equally astonished 
at this question.; '^ ^ere could have beeu no reason why 
Howard should deceive me ou that point, and pardoularly 
atauch a momenta" 

Sir Henry agaiu stared at hina fDr a minute, and then ' 
burst into imnaoderate lau^ter. Tievelyan positively 
thought his new friend must hare been seised widi a fit c^. 
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jfJnpa^ j DOT Bsd he for some time any better opinion of 
iut Muiity, when, by the broken expressions which esci^ed 
Aran him, it appeared that he hadlsupposed Miss Trevelyan 
ID be the moCher of a gid whose father she had never ev&i 
jBteye»aK» 

iltn SdmireiKement now took place, and, however dis* 
posed to indignation at the abominable story thus pro^ 
pagaced to his sister's disadvantage, there was something 
«• particukrly ridieolous to Trevdyan in the whole affair, 
when he considered its imposnbili^ in every way, that he 
^onid not help himsdlf joining in his companion's laugh ; 
bat when the merriment occasioned by this well-concocted' 
tale of scandal had subsided, and Trevelyan's naturally 
angry feelings at the insult; offered to his sister returned, 
even thsn^ he hardly knew on whom he could vent his 
^i^UBmoKyaa it was very evident that the whole story was 
the fabrication of her female neighbours and their card- 
playing ooterie/ and that there was therefore no one 
from whom he could well demand satis&ction. 

li wa» in eonsequence agreed upon between the friends, 
diat the less noise made about the matter the better, as 
ihare wa» no doubt that the absurd accusation and the 
pcejudioe which it had naturally excited against Miss 
Tievelyan, would die away now that Sir Henry was 
empowered to contradict die falsdiood, but as a first step 
towards its destruction, it was settled that Lady Williams 
should imrmediately call upon Miss Trevelyan. Trevelyan 
thought it best to say nothing about this foolish affair to 
his sister, but merely to inform her of Lady Williams's 
intended vi«t, and of his wii^ diat she should meet her 
advances of civility wilh every mark of good- will on lier 
part ; for^ Sir Henry having been a particular friend of 
Colonel Howard 8, he and Lady Williams might in con- 
sequence prove most desirable acquaintances for Theresa. 

The very next day the promised visit was made, and 
Miss Trevelyan's natural goodness of heart gave to her re- 
option of her new visiters that degree of courtesy, whieh^ 
owing to long habits of seclusion and her great dislike to 
puresentiBg herself before strangers^ her manners ^csclcxqS^ 
wanted* Theieaa's eyes sparkled wkh laidiiafi^iKsa ocw 
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ceiving marks of kindness from her father's friend ; and 
as Trevelyan watched those speaking eyes^ and witnessed 
Sir Henry and Lady Williams's very evident admiration of 
his young charge^ he felt his heart overflow with such 
universal love and good-will, that he almost womlered from 
what cause such a sudden fondness for all his fellow- 
creatures could have proceeded. For still, self, deceived 
by their relative situation of guardian and ward, he did 
not seek for the explanation of his philanthropy in that 
passion which warms the heart to all around. 

It so happened that Lady Williams was acquainted 
with the Honourable Mrs. Hopkins (that next door in- 
habitant of Paragon Row, whose ears and eyes were so 
disagreeably contaminated by their proximity)^ and, on 
leaving Miss Trevelyan, she purposely called upon her. 
On entering. Lady WiUiams found a conclave sitting on 
the business of her visit to the proscribed tenant of No. 1. ; 
for, her carriage having been seen for some time waiting 
at her door, the alarm had soon spread in the neighbour- 
hood, and Mrs. Hopkins's drawing-room was in consequence 
crowded with morning visiters, who from the veranda had 
been employed during the last half-hour watching with 
intense curiosity the friendly intercourse and shaking of 
hands^ which had been going on in the adjoining garden. 

Lady WiUiams's unexpected announcement produced an 
instantaneous silence — all looked at her with the horror 
with which they might have beheld one issuing from a 
pest-house — and when on allusion being made to her visit 
to Miss Trevelyan, she proclaimed the mistake of the 
whole neighbourhood with regard to her character, declaring 
her spotless fame and virgin purity to be beyond the 
shadow of doubt, and moreover affirmed that the supposed 
parents of the poor Theresa were total strangers to each 
other, the disappointment and consternation were general. 
Miss Trevelyan's affronting rejection of all advances of 
civility had marked her out as an object of disUke and 
animadversion ; and her being cleared from the charge of 
frailty, therefore, far from restoring her to the favour of 
her neighbours, only added to their ill-will by proving to 
ihem its injustice ; they therefore never rested until they 



had fixed upoii another cause for accusation^ and conse^ 
quently with one accord fell back upon the second clause 
in their indictment against her ; namely^ that of methodism, 
and from this time directed all their invectives against 
Saints and hypocrites. 

But when this wise and charitable declaration of war 
against Miss Trevelyan was agreed upon by her neigh- 
bours; they had not^ with all their vigilance^ discovered 
that the tall^ handsome^ military-looking person^ who had 
that morning been seen in the garden below the house^ was 
not only her brother^ but likely to become a fixed resident 
at Richmond. When this fact was ascertained past all 
doubt by Betty^ Mrs. Hopkins's maid^ great were the 
lamentations which followed. How peculiarly vexatious 
that all this should have happened ! and in a neighbour- 
hood^ too^ where handsome single men and next heirs but 
one to a peerage were not only not plenty^ but had actually, 
from their scarcity, become mere dreams of the imagina« 
tion with all the desolate spinsters of the place. 

To poor Mrs. Hopkins Colonel Trevelyan's useless vici- 
nity was peculiarly tantalising, as the daily sight of him 
constantly reminded her of her deprivation ; and she was 
made fully sensible of her extreme ill luck, when, a few 
days after his arrival, she gave an entertainment to her 
Richmond friends. A full fortnight had been employed in 
the composition of the party and " collecting her beaux ;*' 
and yet, notwithstanding all her labours, the show of 
gentlemen on the appointed day amounted to no more than 
the curate, (who, however was a capital whist-player,) 
the apothecary, and a gouty old admiral. In vain, while 
attempting to arrange her guests at dinner, did she call 
upon these three gentlemen to divide her nine ladies; the 
thing was not to be accomplished by any rule of arith- 
metic ! and poor Mrs. Hopkins's imagination again wan- 
dered wistfully to the other side of the cruel parti tion- wall, 
which separated her parlour from that of her next neigh- 
bour's. 

Nor was her regret at the absence of the handsome 
Colonel diminished, when, in disposing of "Viet ^wcv^^w^ Vet 
the evenmgj she was obliged to aurround ^e \oo \siX^<& ^^ 
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an unbroken row af caps and pettiooata, and when a£fcet 
«onipellittg her tribe of young kdiea each in thdr tarn to 
play a wialtz^ to whidi no one listened, and no one eouid 
dance, for lack of partners^ she at last saw them reduced to 
the melancholy resource of contending, for a needle»book aft 
a pool of commerce; that endless ^ivrtety of annuals and 
keepsake» not having y«i appeared in the woiid^ which 
have ttnoe proved such a blessing to givers of^ and attend* 
ants a^ country tea parties. 

The longest evening, as wdl as day, will haiKe an eod, 
and tins one ended like all its predeeessors ; but it did not 
leave the Honouiable Mrs. Hopkins in the most complacent 
of humour^ and, in consequence,, the Trevdyan; faaiily 
became, as usual in siieh cases, the object of attack. *' I 
presume Colond Trevelyan intends to be as fine and exelu* 
alve as his sister ?'' said she to her two remaining visit^rsi, 
who were waiting fuMr the return of the ftp to take ih&OBb 
home* ^' They condescend^ however, it seems, to be acquaint- 
ed with the^ Williamaes^ at Twickaiham, though 1 don't 
know who or v^kU they arer to be selected for that honour. 
Lady Williams was vastly consequential about her new friends 
the other mornings and- seemed to fancy it was to make 
a prodigious difference to ua, Miss Trevelyan turning out 
to be an honest woman. I am very glad for her sake she 
is so ;. but really it is no affair of mine, and as to calling 
upon her again in consequence, which was evidently the 
drift of Lady Williuns's visit to me — that I certainly shall 
not do: poor dear Mr. Hopkins (Lord Ladbrook's first 
cousin, you know) used to say it was- the duty of all persons 
to consider what was due to themselves ; and I think I 
paid Miss Trevelyan sufficient compliment by leaving my 
name with her when she first came here ; for it is not on 
everybody I do call, and I really cannot demean myaelf so 
far as i^ain to make advances to her, because, forsooth ! it 
now suits her convenience to be acquainted in the neighbour-* 
hood ; for, of course, all this stir is because they want 
that girl to be asked about, and because she is afraid her 
brother will find it dull, as well he may — but I can't help 
that. If poor dear Mr. Hopkins was alive, perhaps I 
pight faaTe prevailed upon him to call upon Colonel Tza. 
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^yan, Botrnthstanding all that has passed; bat as it is, he 
Buut just take his ohance.'' 

*^ Ceitainl J ! (said her frioid^ Miss Brown,) and it is 
maHly perfectly ndiculooa the fuss and bother diese Ts»* 
vijans are aiivaya making among us, a» if they were of 
andi exoesuTe conseqaenee ; and after all, who aie they ?", 

*^ Ay, who are they ?.*' repeated Mr& Hopkins^ a smile 
o£ satisfection brightening up a brow on which care had 
evidently sat during the last six hours. 

And with that comforting reflection on their neighbour s 
insignifieance, diey parted — Miss firown treasuring up for 
the next party (at which her friends should not happen to 
be present) animadversions on her '^ absurd jealousy about 
the Tze?elyans ; and Mrs. Ho^ns quite exhausted by th& 
social labours of the evening, retiring to her widowed couch 
ta dream of side-dishea, single gentlemen^ trumps, and tatt^ 
cops. 



CfHAPTER IT. 



Oh then '8 the hotirfbr tbooe who love, 

Sweet, like tbee and me }, 
When idl 's so calm below, above, 

la Heaven and oi^ the sea : 
'When maidens sing sweet barcarolles 

And Echo sings again. 
So sweet that all with ears and souls 

Should love and listen then. 



l>' 



While all this wks passing at Mrs. Hopkins s, the party, 
qext door, in blissful ignorance of their unpopularity, were 
enjoying a degree of happiness seldom permanent in this 
world. Miss Trcvelyan, no longer left to her own melaow 
choly reflections,, but surrounded by the innocent interests 
of life, seemed to have entered on a new existence, and 
was in. consequence positively cheerful. Her brother, on 
his part, dreamed away the hours in that almost \>Sk^<».^(iciX:<l 
sjtate of feliciQr, occasioned by the fixsfc gj^eam oi ^ ^sev^^ss&X 
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passion on the soul ; ^hen^ before we acknowledge it to 
ourselves no questions are asked as to a possible return, no 
views are taken into a doubtful future^ and there is no wish 
but to enjoy the present intoxicating happiness which it 
imparts. Colonel Trevelyan had often before admired 
beauty — he had often experienced those passing interests 
which amuse the first youth of every man/ but none of 
those fancies of the imagination had proved themselves to 
be more than fancies^ and he was not therefore aware of his 
present danger^ until entangled beyond all power of extri- 
cating himself. He still called Theresa his ward, his 
friend's daughter , and^ presuming upon that apologetical 
connection^ fearlessly gave way to the strongest interest with 
which she inspired him ; Theresa^ the while^ appeared to 
have no wish^ no object in life^ but to please her kind bene- 
factors. It seemed a gratification to her on all occasions 
to seek Colonel Trevelyan's advice and approbation, as she 
would have done that of her father, expressing in the 
warmest terms her deep sense of all her obligations to him, 
and his sister. And his heart at times thrilled with delight 
at such proofs of her confiding affection, and yet an unde- 
fined feeling of disappointment made him at others shrink 
from the artless familiarity of her manner, and he could 
almost have wished her less open, less at her ease. 

Happiness was peculiarly suited to the display of The- 
resa's character ; for, uninfluenced by any sense of duty^ 
and solely governed by the feelings of the moment, this 
total want of directing principle which, under less favour- 
able circumstances, might have betrayed itself, was scarcely 
to be detected ; and as Trevelyan now saw her, her mind 
appeared in perfect harmony with her lovely person. All 
was soft, smiling, pure, and bright ; her temper was tried 
by no unkindness ; she was exposed to no mortifying neg- 
lect ; each succeeding day was prosperous as the last, '^ and 
still more blessed," and her only task in life seemed to be 
freely to enjoy the happiness bestowed upon her, and to 
love those who promoted it. 

The addition of Colonel Trevelyan to their party neces- 
sarily, in various ways, changed his sister's mode of life, 
and thereby added to Theresa's enjoyments, as he pro- 



moted many an amusement which had hitherto been en. 
tirely out of the question. Instead of being reduced 
to die dull companionship of Humphries for air and 
exercise^ she now took long walks and rides with her 
guardian* When she went out to sketchy he was her 
constant companion. When a wet day confined them to 
the house, he read to her by the hour, while she finished 
her drawings^ or he accompanied her when she required a 
second in her songs. 

And all this Miss Trevelyan^ in the unsuspecting in* 
nocence of her hearty herself encouraged^ fearing that her 
brother might find his present life dull^ and that she 
should in consequence lose the society of one who added 
80 much not only to her own enjoyment^ but to that of 
the being to whom she was daily becoming more attached* 
Had dullness been the worst evil to which Trevelyan was 
then exposed^ it would have been wellj but all these do. 
mestic habits of life were peculiarly dangerous to a person 
of his disposition, when his only companions were a most 
indulgent and often abstracted elderly sister^ and a lovely 
girl of seventeen : for what sort of intercourse can be so 
ensnaring as that into which we are drawn by a life of 
such total retirement^ that one object alone by engrossing 
the attention necessarily fills up the existence ? What 
Species of intimacy is so irresistible as that formed over a 
pianoforte and music-books ; when the songs together sung 
embody feelings to which the tongue in propria persona 
dares not give utterance^ and the music serves as an excuse 
for the familiar interchange of looks and words which 
otherwise would not have been ventured upon ? If our 
companions possess the acknowledged power of throwing a 
charm over the inanimate objects by which we are sur- 
roundedj in the same manner do outward adventitious 
circumstances assist the fascination to which, when young 
and ardent, we are but too well inclined to give way. 

And no locale, perhaps, was ever better calculated for the 
encouragement of such feelings, than that in which Tre- 
velyan and Theresa were now thrown together. The 
glowing summer's evening, when the meadows atvd. ^^x^<e:w<& 
were peopled with loitering groups^ and the T;v?ex c»^^\^^ 
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wl^ gaily.fird^fated boats ; die occauonal sounds of nmsk 
niiiigled with the splai^ of the waterman's oar^ aid lulliog 
ihe soifl into a ddickras dTeam^ united to .form a aaene 
bearing in itself a character of poetry And sentimenljy and 
prodndng ^at sunshine of the mind which seems iix Jthe 
moment to 1i^ up our emstenee with an uneartUy^ow, 

Trefelyan's pagination thus powerfn% worked spoils 
he wilfingly yiekled to the strong fascination of one^ wiObose 
character &ad person^ undisguised by any ef those artifioia} 
decorations necessarily adopted in ithe world, appeared in 
sudh lovely unison whli all anmnd. 

On sudi evenings as those heie descrifaed, the little 
n^erry was regularly seen waiting dEbr-tine h^^ tcio <at 
tibe gate of Miss Trevdyan's garden, and ^hey wandered 
thus ibr 'hours on the lovely Sliames^ untUithe boats havini^ 
one by one disappeared, and -die busy hum <of men died 
away, all around was stUledinto die moat luxurious silenee; 
Theresa's Toice, accompanied 'by her guitar, was thes 
heard to ewell en 'die soft evening air, and --m ITreyelyan, 
leaning on his oar, gazed on -die loTidy Bying pieCoare 
before Mm, he reddessly gave way to the ennhantment i^ 
die moment. 

On a deli^tftfl afternoon in dieimottdi of July, IftOO^ 
die same aquadc show whidi had a year before made «e 
m^ncholy an impfession tupon Miss TxeTclyan's imnd 
came gliding down die stream, cdhmring the soenery miik 
its brilliant -flags and streamers. I?heresa, who had &!om 
the garden spied its i^proadh, immediately -Qsw to inform 
her two companions, and entreat they might follow iXj 
a boat was in consequence immediately sent for, and they 
were soon in pursuit of die gay dfetilla. 

The scene could not fail to recal to one, whose mind was 
80 prone to reflecdon as Miss lliseyelyan's, the feelings with 
which she had last beheld it from her then lonely dwelling, 
when it had so powerfully struck her as a representatum 
of her own life ; and as her pious heart swelleid with gra- 
titude on comparing the melancholy of her former solitary 
existence with her present happiness, tears stole sofdy down 
her cheek, and she sat lost in thou^t, scarcely heeding her 
companions, or noticed by them ; for Theresa was entirely 
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flBgiDMBd by the gayjipecteoie >befoi!e]ier^ ^n^ng Trevelyan 
io we (every exestian io overteke the fittle ^fleet ; nvhile lie 
was as intently mrtchiiig her snimated >eouiitfliunite and 
jpapklMg eyes, as she -endesvoniBd to qutekeii «very stroke 
^ his f»r by her cncanrageBeiit. At kst ithey overtook 
the barges^ and, carried on almost insensiUy by ihe stremn^ 
ftey accomp— ied Ibe •ciovd of boats har doirn -die river^ 
juttU discovering the htteness of die hour. Miss TrevdvMi 
ivamed them to tliink of their return. 

The son had nwv long set, the breeK whidi had before 
•cooled the wir had died aw»y, «Bd when dny mt last toniecl 
towaids home, the tide, then strong agaiast them, made 
their ftrogress so slew and so laborious, that, before long^ 
Tievelyan, exhausted by bk exertiaiis, vtn obliged to shove 
the boat towards the shore, and, flecunng at uridi his oars, 
to lean upon them isr jest. 

^' i am afraid you aie >^uite knodced up,** said Theresi^ 
** I wish 1 eould lielp yo« ; but 1 suspect asy 'whole 
atrength would avail little ^igaaiMit such a stssam, and all I 
can do is to aeanimate 3W11 by singing yeur favmivite song 
of the Evening Bells, "for ytau iMweaBeally earned a reward, 
and I lear you have stiH at Jeast two nfles te pKfl." 

£very sound was bushed ; the world seemed left ''to 
darkness and to them ;*' and the nunc, die voice, die 
words, the scene, were all in delioious hannony— 

** Those evening bells, those evening belU, 
How many a tale their rautic teHi, 
or youth and hope, and that sweet lime. 
When fint 1 heard their soothing chine!** 

Theresa was still singing dds stanaa, when, <m a sudden, 
the regidar splada of oars broke the stillness of all around, 
and soon, dirough the twilight, ^ere appeared one of those 
long funny-club wherries, well known to all who live on 
die banks of the Thames, and which, manned by teu or 
twelve amatettr-watemien, seemed tike a spear to cvt 
through the stream. The party came swiftly and gaily on, 
aU talking and laughing, while dieir many oars striking 
the water at the same moment, overcame every other 
sound. 

Theiesa, ^atMlly unheeding them, scad eiiictonftdL V] \tfK 
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muBic, cbndnued to sing. On a sudden^ one of the rowen 
called out, ^' Stop ! stop ! — hush ! — music ! — By heavent 
't is woman's voice^ most exquisitely sweet ! " 

" Oh, nonsense," rejoined another* ^^ It is only some 
common ballad-singer ; come^ pull on, for we shall be too 
late for the opera«" 

*^ Hang the opera ! " replied the first speaker. ^' No 
music can equal that which I now hear; for Heaven's 
sake, hush ! " 

Again there was a dead silence, all resting on their oars. 
Theresa, through the sounds of her own voice, and the 
guitar, had heard but little of this conversation, and con- 
tinued her serenade, wandering from one air to another ; 
but Trevelyan, not choosing that any one else should enjoy 
that which had been intended for himself alone, and in 
consequent jealous displeasure at the intruding attention of 
the amateur-boatmen, again slipped his oars into the water, 
and, pushing from the shore, proceeded homewards. 

An animated conversation was immediately commenced 
in an under-tone among the Funny.club boatmen, and 
Trevelyan, not half pleased with the occurrence, although 
he did not exactly know why, redoubled his speed to 
get from them, but before long the same full splash 
Vf&s heard not far distant, and to his vexation he per-* 
ceived that the boat had altered its course and was foU 
lowing them. 

Theresa now observed that they were pursued, and, 
amused as any girl might have been at the circumstance, 
said, exultingly to Miss Trevelyan : " Well, at last we 
have fallen in with people of taste ; it is the first tim^ I 
have had this compliment paid to my music." And, en- 
couraged by the increasing darkness, she, before Miss 
Trevelyan had replied, or indeed, knew very well to what 
she alluded, again swept her hand over the strings of the 
guitar, and b^an a wild Neapolitan Barcarola. 

Roused at length from her reverie. Miss Trevelyan 
looked towards the pursuing boat, and, being now fully 
aware of what was passing, she was not less discomposed 
than her brother, on finding that they were at so late an; 
hour the object of attraction to a party of young men who 
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were ftt the moment evidently much elevated in spirits. 
She therefore gently laid her hand on Theresa's^ and bade 
her desist. 

"^ Why ! what is the matter ?'* exclaimed Theresa. 

** Nothing," replied Miss Trevelyan, in a low voice. 
" Only we need not any longer entice those gentlemen out 
of their way." 

''Oh,! that is their affair," said Theresa, gaily, 'Mf 
they think my music worth the trouble, I am sure they are 
very welcome to it ;" and she carelessly began another verse 
of her song. 

Miss Trevelyan again took hold of her hand. '' Really, 
Treevy," said Theresa, in a tone of expostulation, '* I do 
not see what harm they do us ; and surely I can be doing 
none either, by merely serenading them, when they seem 
so fond of music, and when, from the darkness, it is im> 
possible they can ascertain who is singing ; for I may say, 
like Juliet to Romeo, 

* Thou knowest the mask ofnight is on my face. 
Else would a maiden blush b^aint my cheek.' " 

During this little altercation between his two com- ' 
panions, Trevelyan, who grew every moment more and 
more discomposed, forgetting his fatigue, redoubled his 
speed, fighting against the stream with an energy which 
love, or, perhaps, more properly, jealousy, could at that 
moment alone have given him ; but the faster he went, the 
faster the pursuing boat, like a phantom, flew after him, 
and did not give up the chase, until they had passed 
the bridge, and were within fifty yards of the landing- 
place. 

Another altercation then appeared to take place between 
the boat's crew. As they adl talked at once, Trevelyan 
could not make out the particular point then in debate ; 
but the words " nonsense !" — '' what a strapge fancy !*^ 
and the name of Leslie, often repeated, caught his ear ; 
and when at last this hubbub ceased, the boat, to his infinite 
satisfaction, was again turned towards London, and soon 
tffter disappeared. 

But as it left them he saw, through t\\e da^^^xvvw^ 
twilight, a taU, wbJte figure standing above t\\e ve^X,, wcA. % 
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handlii^chief waved^ as if ia fai«well. Theresa^ who ha4 
been exeessively amused by thia little advaQtuve^^ seemed 
rather surprised that her guardian was not equally so ;, and 
for the first time, was half indyUied to consider him as 
UDJast and severe for coodemning, as he did, the conduct 
oi the musical waterman as impertinent, and the point 
was pretty warmly argued between them on leaving the 
hoat. 

Theresa, who was. not much used to contradiction from 
any one, and still less £rom Trevelyan, immediately on 
rejoining his sister in the house, applied to her as umpire. 
*' Surely, Treevy," said she, '^ you wiU not be so severe as 
my guardian, and condemn thesei poor geDderaen, merely 
for having gone a few yards out of their course to listen to 



music." 



^* If they were geatlemen,'* said Miss Trevelyan, '^ I 
do condemn them, as they must have seen Frederick did 
not like their pursuit ; if they were merely London shop- 
keepers, which I suspect, then one can't expect them to 
know better, as they would probably mistake their imperti- 
nence for galkntryj' 

^* Oh, 1 am 9ure they were genikmen/* said Theresa^ 
eagerly; '^shopkeepers would never have had so much 
taste : at all events I hope, whoever they are^, they will 
not be punished for their in^i»riinence by being too late 
for the Opera ; even you, I am sure, would not be so cruel 
as to wish that," ^dded she, smiHng archly in her guard- 
ian's face. He made no reply, and there the matter 
ended. 

Early next morning Trevelyan was obliged to go to 
London on business, not of his own, but of Colonel How- 
ard's, or, rather, of Theresa's; for, owing to the illness 
•of his confidential solicitor, he had never yet been able to 
look into his friend*s afiairs. 

On examiiiing his papers, he found that he bequeathed 
to his only child, Theresa Howard, twenty thousand 
pounds ; in short, nearly every thing he possessed, a sum 
far exceeding Trevelyan's expectations for her. In the 
codicil to his will, dated a week before his death. Colonel 
Howard directed that his daughter should not marry untii 



ftbe wgs eighteen, when she was to be consid^ed as of age 
wUh cegoii'd to her property^ l^ui that evei^ ttien^ she was 
to form no matrimomal alliance without the full conseiU 
awi ai^pcobiMiQa of her guardian^ Coljonel Frederick Tre- 
iwj^au. 

TTeyelyeu started wheu those WQH^ met hia eyes^ aod 
he leiwLth* sea^nc^ gexeral tim^ over, although hardly 
fcinnijag a d^ar idisa to bixufielf why this iujotfictioii ao 
particulairly^ indeed so painfully^ at^tracted ^& attention; 
but so, it did^ leaving a disagseeable though vaguie ii»pres- 
alom on his nwad» which he w9/i unable to shake off; and 
his fi^^ts Qt his t^oELpeij, or whatever it wag that had been 
afiTected by these details of law, did not improve on finding 
that, from some legal forms and difficulties which he had 
not ^tioipated> it became absolutely necessacy that he 
i^ul4 remain for some days loi^r in town. The bright 
smile with which Theresa welcomed hLD»y on bis return 
hom^ liilliy va»d^ u]^ 1^ hinji:^ however, for all his previous; 
vexation. 

'^ We have beec^ qiute in a fuaa about you," said she, aa 
she kind](y weat up to him^ " and we have been so dull, 
for Treevy woi^d not let mje go on with our bookj, as she 
said it wouI4 not be fair u|K)n you ; and really the evenings 
appeared so very long, that even I was ready to go to bed. 
Oh ! hut I must tell you," she adde4» laughing, '^ I have, 
-charmed another boa.tman t for we wenl; yesterday evening 
— as you know we had promised to do, by water ta 
Twickenham^ to fetch 3ir Henry and Lady Williams, wha 
insisted on having some music; and soon after I began to> 
sing^ a boat with a gentl^aaan and a most beautiful New-r 
foundland dog appeared, as Sir Henry said in chase, folr 
lowing ua the whole time^^ and I am quiU sure this admirer 
of my singing was a gentleman^ Tyhatever our friends of 
the Funny Club wherry were : so I really begin to think 
that the inhabitants of Richmond are not quite so dull a 
43et as I had imagined.'' 

This newly discovered musical turn among the young 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood did not appear to be 
matter of so much rejoicing to Trevelyan aa lo Vv\i '^vx^*, 
but, ashamed of his jealous wish to TUQUo^oWsfo liVvst^^^ 
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talent to himself^ and at all events ashamed that she should 
discover it, he turned the matter off as a good joke, and 
no more was then said upon the subject 

But, from that time, scarcely an evening did he and his 
two companions take their usual lounge on the river, but 
the little skiff with the handsome young man and the large 
Newfoundland dog appeared ; and yet, although their boat 
was evidently the object of attraction, the unknown water- 
man so contrived to cross the stream to and fro, at one 
moment darting off in a totally opposite direction, at an- 
other, as if by mere accident or awkwardness, crossing 
their track, and entangling his oars with theirs; that it 
became equally impossible to elude or to resent his at- 
tendance. 

All this time no notice was taken either by Theresa or 
her guardian of this new aquatic knight-errant, perhaps in 
consequence of their former little quarrel on the subject; 
but before long the latter began to fancy he could detect a 
conscious blush on his ward's face whenever he joined them, 
as if she was aware of being the object which attracted 
him, and that her eyes wandered anxiously around on 
those evenings when he did not appear. Trevelyan often 
longed to put a stop to her singing, but, without more 
positive reasons than he could allege, he felt that such a 
prohibition would seem most arbitrary and capricious^ 
when he had hitherto himself been the first to encourage 
her music, as so delightfiil an addition to their evening 
excursions ; but he ceased entirely to apply for his favourite 
songs; he never, as formerly, intreated to have them 
again and again repeated; often discovered that it was cold 
or threatened rain, when scarcely a cloud was to be seen in 
the sky, and heartily rejoiced when the shortened days and 
consequent change of weather necessarily terminated iheir 
customary^ and once so delightful, aquatic expeditions. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Let no one say that there is need 

Of time for love to grow. 
Ah no ! the love that Icills indeed. 

Despatches at a blow. 

First Love. 



Thus passed the Bunomer^ and with it seemed to disap- 
pear the unknown waterman and his dog. Towards the 
end of autumn^ Lord Launceston^ who, since his ne})hew*s 
return from India, had made great advances of civility 
towards him, wrote to propose that he and Miss Trevelyan 
should come and pay him a visit in Cornwall, where he 
promised they should meet with that cordial reception, hoth 
from himself and his daughter, which their near relation* 
ship gave them a right to expect, and the Colonel, in addi- 
tion would find most excellent shooting ; as few could boast 
of such capital moors and such an abundance of game as 
himself. 

To this letter of Lord Launceston's was subjoined a 
pretty pink note from Lady Augusta to her cousin, con- 
taining the like pressing invitation ; but Theresa was not 
named by either the father or daughter. The matter was 
of course fully discussed between Colonel Trevelyan and 
his sister. The latter was particularly anxious that these 
friendly advances on the part of their relatives should be 
met by equal cordiality on theirs ; but still, with regard to 
herself, feeling quite unequal to the exertion of a visit to 
Trevelyan Castle, and Theresa not being included in the 
invitation, she at last decided on making her excuses, 
alleging as her reasons recent indisposition, and not liking 
to be long absent from home on account of her young 
charge. 

^* But," added she, '' really Frederick you should go, 
and, indeed, I think a little variety of society and occupa- 
tion will be good both for your mind and bod^jiot \ xivxx^x. 
confess the life you lead here must lDe dull eivoM^.^* 
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Trevelyan could not help smiling at his supposed doU- 
ness ; he in theory quite agreed with his sister as to the 
propriety of showing all willingness to meet their unde's 
advances of kindness, and thus putting an end- to the un. 
.fortunate estrangement which had so long existed hetween 
them ; but, in practice, he felt no greater inclination to 
visit his relations and the parti-idges than Miss Trevelyan r 
however, as he hardly acknowledged to liimself his true 
reasons for olijeeting to the proposed absence from Rich- 
mond, he could not urge them to his sister, still less name 
them to his uncle as an excuse for declining his frkndty 
offers : therefore, after many doubta, and nmch discnssioii 
on the subject, he was obliged, hxyvferer reluctantly, to es» 
press his ^anks to his uncle, and bis readiness to obey his 
kind suimnons in ten days. 

It is to be feared that, when writing this aecessary falser 
hood, many a murmur trembled on his lips at being tin» 
obliged to forego the society of one whose power onrer ins 
heart was every day increasing, for that of relatums ioworcb 
whom he did not feel particulady attracted, and tint lie 
heartily wished all the pc^r hares and pheasuits had been 
safely lodged in his satanic majesty's larder instead of 
being held out as irresistible temptations to Trevelyaiv 
Castle during the shooting season. 

Previously to his departure from Richmond, Trevelyan 
found it necessary again to pass a day in town wi& 'Colonel 
Howard's lawyers for the final arrangement of his daugh- 
ter's afiairs. He had as yet never mentioned the subjeot 
to Her, but, the legal part of the business being now coir^ 
chided, he determined on infonming Theresa of her falher'n 
liberal settlements in her behalf, and of the degree of au*> 
thority which, by the vnshes «f that father, he, as his re^ 
presentative, was to claim over her actions. Acoardingljr> 
finding himself alone with her the morning after his re^ 
turn to Richmond, he, with a beating heart, gave his ward 
a detailed account of her worldly prospects. 

Even when listening to these details, Theresa was 
scarcely sensible of the full extent of ha* father s rounifi*. 
ceiice towards her, being little aware of the value of svidi 
worldly pessessioBs ; but the kindaefis wldok uiXLst have 
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prompted mich generosity was eanly to "be wideRtood by 
one gifted with such HveHness of feeling, and lier silent 
but eloquent tears expressed the gratitude of her heart for 
such proofs of affection in her deceased parent. 

TreTelyan then continued : *' I need not tell you that 
your father's rdations are not favouraUy inclined towards 
you^ for that you Imow already ; and this disposition of 
his property chiefly in your favour has not certainly tended 
to soften iheir feelings : during all this business I have ik 
course been brought in contact with Colonel Howard's ne^ 
p^ew^ and we had several conversations relative to yon^ 
but I am sorry to say the result has been a conviction on 
xny part that we must hope for no diange of sentiment 
either in him or his family. But^ thank Heaven ! you are 
independent of their kindness in one way^ and, I trusty the 
permanent home which I am empowered by my sister to 
offer you under her roof will in some measure compensate 
for the want of generosity in your more natural con- 
nections.*' 

Trevelyan paused — gazing In compassion on his agi- 
tated auditor, for, during this part of hii^ discourse, The- 
resa's colour had varied from white to crimson, and she 
had bit her lips, to restrain the tears of wounded pride, 
which forced themselves into her eyes. But, notwith. 
standing all her efforts, the large drops followed each other 
down her cheeks, as she sat immoveable listening to his 
narrative, and evidently too much overpowered by various 
contending feelings to venture to speak. 

" I have one thing more to add/' continued Trevelyan, 
with much emotion ; *' by your father's will, you are to be 
consid'ired of age upon attaining your eighteenth year, 
which you will do, I find, next AprH — that is to say, you 
are then to be mistress of your fortune; but not even then 
entirely released from my autibority with regard to your 
actions, for — '* and he drew a long breath, in order to 
secure the power of reaching the end of his sentence — 
" for you must not marry without my full consent. *' 

Theresa, smiling through her tears, looked up into her 
guardian's face, and holding out her hand to Idssv " \ 
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hope," said she, *' you will not find me inclined to be very 
rebellious to your wishes on that or any other point/' 

Trevelyan*s whole frame trembled with emotion — these 
hords Iiad roused his secret from the very bottom of hi^ 
heart — the precious gift of her hand, which Theresa 
seemed thus voluntarily to make him^ caused his every 
sense to swim in a confusion of hope and delight, and be- 
fore he knew what he was about, tenderly pressing that 
hand between both of his, " O Theresa !" said he, ^'l fear 
it will at any time go hard with me to be obliged to give 
up to another my present delegated right over your destiny, 
and to relinquish this dear hand to one, who can never, I 
am sure, prize it half so much as myself." 

Theresa again looked at him, but blushing and embar- 
rassed ; her confusion seemed io recall him to his senses. 
^^Do not speak to me," he continued in a hurried manner; 
" I ask, I wish for no answer — only to be allowed to 
think it possible — tbat^ perhaps — at some future time 
you may — at all events, forgive me if, for a moment, I 
have so far forgotten myself as to have said — what I 
should not — what is nonsense — forget it all — and still 
look upon me as your guardian — '• your brother — your 
father even — in short, let me be to you whatever will in- 
spire you with most confidence, most entire trust — and 
again forgive me." 

" Forgive you !" said Theresa, with an innocent artless- 
ness of look and manner quite peculiar to herself; ^' I am 
sure it is I who have to ask forgiveness of you, for not 
being half d^erving of your and dear Treevy's goodness, 
for sitting here like a statue, without even attempting one 
word of thanks for kindness such as no poor outcast ever 
yet experienced. But I really cannot — it is all too much 
for words — I can only hope my conduct may prove my 
gratitude ;" — and again seizing her guardian's hand, she 
hid her agitated face in the back of the couch, upon which 
they were together seated. 

Was it wrong, if Trevelyan then ventured to draw her 
towards him, and to kiss the hand still clasped in his 1 

Whether right or wrong, however, so it was — and 
Theresa appeared to have tjiat entire reliance in her guar. 
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ditn^ to love him with tuch a* confiding sisterly affection^ 
that these expressions of tenderness on his part neither sur- 
prised nor offended her. Perhaps^ on reflection, Trevel- 
yan would have heen better pleased, had she appeared 
startled or even angry; but still he was too supremely 
happy at the moment to think of aught beyond it ; and 
never did a guardian and ward part better friends, after a 
discussion of their reciprocal rights and obligations. 

When they next met after this conversation, Theresa 
fllightly blushed, as her eyes encountered Trevelyan's, but, 
that first moment of awkwardness once over, it seemed as 
if what had passed between them had produced no other 
efifect upon her than that of increasing, if possible, her 
feelings of gratitude and affection towards her guardian and 
Miss Trevelyan, from whose lips she received the confirm- 
ation of those kind offers previously made in her name. 

There remained but one more day for Trevelyan to pass 
at Richmond before he was to set out for Cornwall, and, 
not wishing to lose any of Theresa's society, when on the 
eve of being entirely deprived of it, he proposed to her to 
walk with him to Twickenham, whither he was going to 
take leave of Sir Henry Williams. Theresa, delighted at 
the proposal, flew to Miss Trevelyan to obtain her permis- 
sion to accept it, who, seeing in the connection between her 
two companions nothing more than that of guardian and 
ward, unhesitatingly gave her consent to the tSte-d-Ute 
walk, and in consequence, Theresa and Trevelyan, accom- 
panied by little Oscar, set off* on their expedition, each in 
their different way, with high anticipations of pleasure. 
We will, however, venture to affirm that Trevelyan's were 
the highest, as alone with Theresa, her arm linked within 
his, he felt his precious charge to be in a manner his own 
property. 

They had not proceeded far beyond the bridge, when, an 
enormous Newfoundland dog rushing suddenly past them, 
knocked over poor little Oscar, and sent him rolling in the 
dust. Although nature had given him a diminutive person, 
and also no small share of that antipathy to bodily pain of 
which the great and little are equally sensible, >(et 0^^«t 
had a might/ loiad whenever the leaentxiiewX oi^ \vvVM\ssk 
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ea^ed fbrxh its jicfwen, vnd, no BOCfMr bad he recovend 
Mti efitO^kim than tie £ew in impotent nge on Ms M»- 
itnown enemy^ who with one touch of his giguitie paw pinw 
ned Irim to the ground^ where he lay prostrate^ yeUnig 
mpst ^teon^Iy. Theresa^ quick as Bghtnhig^ daited for. 
ward to resoae the poor httle animal^ Trevelyan as quickly 
following her. At the same moment a horseman galloped 
up ; he leaped from bis saddle^ and seizing the dog hy the 
eoliar^ in an instant Kberated the terrified prisoner. 

Theresa^ withoirt even looking towards his de&feiet, 
caught up Oscar in her arms^ wad was whc^ occupied 
examining his supposed wounds^ while Trevelyan^ satisfied 
that he had received no material injury, turned good^hu*- 
mouredly towards the horseman to assure him no harm 
was done, and to ^sepress their thanks for his intarferenoe ; 
but his feelings and coantenance in an instant underwent^ 
total change, for, to his infinite vexation, he immediately 
recognised in the person before hhn the nnknown waterman 
who had, by his constant attendance, night after ni^t, so 
annoyed him all tiie summer on the river. The gentle^ 
men both bowed, and the horseman apologised for the vn- 
civil behaviour of his fonr footed companion, rejoiciBg that 
the little dog had not safiered in the nnequal combat. 
While speaking, his eyes were fixed on Theresa with evi- 
dent looks of admiration, and he seemed much disposed to 
prolong the parley, but Trevelyan, who was of a totally 
difierent mind, again hastily thanking him for his prompt 
assistance, coldly bowed, wishing him good morning. This 
was a terrible broad hint, and the stranger did not attempt 
to conceal his vexation at being thus abruptly dismissed ; 
out, as Trevelyan had then turned from him, he seemed to 
think it impossible to renew the conversation, and gather- 
ing up the reins of his horse's bridle, was preparing to 
remount, when Theresa, who had during all this time been 
entirely occupied examining and caressing Oscar, satisfied 
at length that he was unhurt, happened to look up. Her 
eyes encountered those of the stranger, and, instantly re- 
cognising the knight of the little skiff, she blushed deep^ 
lis she returned his salutation. 

The whole of liiis transaction had oocnpied acareely twio 
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wkitatB, bat liiey had mppeatetd as nany houri to Tre^rid- 
^p«B, wiio^ hastily duMving Theresa's aim witbin Ins, and 
agam i&iddiig an indinatioii of the kead ie die staran^, 
wdHceA OB m&i hk diarge. 

Tbef ooivtaniied some Httie tiine in silenoe, hat soon idle 
gaUoping of ike hoftsi, and tlie haridng of the laige dog 
were again heard approaching, and Theresa, stiddeniy dit- 
eagaging herself fyotci her guardian, eaog^t up Osear in 
her arras. On readiiiig them Ihe rider cheoked Ins speedy 
and pointing to a string wbidi he had fastened 4e his dog's 
neck, assured Theresa liist her Httle feyourite tras quite 
safe from further danger, as his antagonist was secured. 

Theresa smiled^ while Trevelyan^ proToked at this renewal 
•of intepoourse^ again formal^ bowed to the stranger, who^ 
after ano(li«r eager gise at his knrely oovpcnioii, pntting 
apars to his horse, waa toon out <>f sight. 

^' I wonder who that can be ! " said Thcreaa, after a 
silence of some moments ; '^ perhaps we mi^t have seen 
Ids name<m die 4bg*8 «oiUtr, for I saw a large brass plate 
OpOB it." 

^^ If yon are so very anxioas for infonnation on the sub- 
ject/' said Tfevelyan, dryly, " we can call the gentleman 
back, and ssk himseU', for he can only be flattered by Miss 
Howard's interest." 

" Oh ! my curiosity doea not quite amount to that/' 6aid 
Theresa, somewhat pettishly ; and they again walked on in 
inlence, both mcyre oecnpied with this htde occurrence than 
either chose to co^ess — Theresa hardly owning to ber- 
aelf the fhot, that ^le !felt flattered by the stranger's evident 
wish to make her acquaintance, and Trevelyan not liking 
to a(^knowledge that this very obvious desire on his part 
was displeasing to him. To quarrel with Theresa was, 
however, n«% what Trevelyan was used to ; besides he felt 
he had been to Uame jn giving way to a 4egme «f ill-hu- 
mour, which she eei^nly had done nothing :to tdeset^ve, 
«md in his nOble mind the sense tf£ «9or could «iot loqg 
exist without piKMsiptlBg its cenfession. 

Taking courage, therefott, at last tolireak the unusual 
silence, which had for ao many ttiinutes ^xiatei ^tmfRRv 
them^ "Theresa," aaid ha, **ymi nraet iYiMl vk% \or^^ 
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cross to-day — aiid in truth I am so — everybody and 
every thing annoys me — however, my feeling so particu- 
Vu'ly unpleasant to myself is no excuse for my being so to 
others^ and least of all to you," said he^ fixing his eyes 
fondly upon her^ *^ so if I beg pardon and promise to be- 
have better all the rest of this day, will you generously 
forgive me ?" 

*' Indeed^** said she, laughing^ *' I am delighted to see 
my guardian can at times be even as naughty as his ward^ 
and I suspect we are after aU but quits — so let us be 
friends ;" and as she spoke, she gently pressed the arm she 
had hold of. 

Trevelyan's eyes glistened with delight^ as he gazed on 
her radiant countenance ; and yet a feeling of disappoint- 
ment shot across his hearty at her natve expression of kind- 
ness, for, thought he — and he was right — a young girl 
does not venture to press the arm of the man she loves, but 
it is thus a grateful sister speaks the afiectionate feelings 
of her heart to a brother, in whom she implicitly confides* 
He drew a deep sigh, and after a few moments' pause, 
continued : *< It is ^is expedition to Cornwall which has, 
I believe, put me so much out of sorts, as I do not care 
one farthing about shooting, and I am very certain the so- 
ciety I shall find at Trevelyan Castle will not be half as 
agreeable to me as that which I shall leave behind." 

'' No ?" said Theresa, smiling ; *' why you forget you 
will have the all-perfect Right Honourable Lady Augusta 
Trevelyan, who never says or does a wrong thing, instead 

of the thoughtless, ignoble " Theresa stopped short, 

^^ Instead of her whose very faults are dearer to me than 
all my cousin's perfection," replied Trevelyan, with vehe- 
mence. 

Luckily for him they at this moment reached Sir Henry 
Williams* residence, the door of which he would probably 
have passed, had not Theresa checked his progress, for the 
prospect of his approaching separation from her had so 
moved his heart, that his thoughts and feelings were scarcely 
under control, and in another minute his secret would pos- 
sibly have again escaped from him unintentionally. Sir 
Henry and Lady Williams were at home, and both joined 
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in lamentations on hearing the purport of Trevelyan'a 
yisit. 

'' But we will take care of your ladies^ said the good- 
humoured Baronet * " you have only to appoint me your 
deputy^ and I will look after your ward during your ab- 
sence^ I promise you/' Then, drawing Trevelyan aside, 
'^ Really ! my dear Colonel^" said he, laughing^ '^ I think 
my friend Howard must have been quite doting, when he 
could think of appointing you guardian to his daughter ! a 
pretty sort of guardian^ faith !" and he looked cunningly 
into Trevelyan's face, while he kindly patted him on the 
shoulder : *' but make your mind easy^ I promise you na 
one shall carry her off while you are away.** 

Trevelyan coloured to his very forehead, and yet could 
not help feeling gratified by Sir Henry's raillery. It seemed 
almost to give a reality to his wishes^ to embody his vague 
dreams of happiness. *' Ay, ay, we will look after your 
ladies," continued his friend, *^ and I do not think they 
could do better than come and eat a family dinner with U9 
while you are absent ; I am sure your sister would be all 
the better for being a little routed from home, and if she 
persists in shutting herself up in this manner, why we must 
expect all the old ladies of Richmond again to begin their 
gossiping,*' and Sir Henry laughed heartily at the recollec- 
tion of the former tale of scandal invented against her. 
"And as for poor Miss Howard," he continued, '^surely 
you do not wish to lock her up entirely ?** 

" Quite the contrary," said Trevelyto ; '^ I am par- 
ticularly anxious that she should mix in society, and 
make herself friends ; and I assure you no mark of kind- 
ness you feel disposed to show my young charge will be 
thrown away upon her." 

*' Nor on you either, my good friend," rejoined Sir 
Henry, again looking facetiously at him ; '* am I not 
right, hey ! I have a sharp eye for such things — but 
cheer up," he added, perceiving his companion look a 
little grave, *' faint heart never won fair lady, and you 
know none but the brave deserve the fair ; so courage ! 
and now, since it seems you must go,"* for he saw T\^- 
velyan about to depart, '' Good bye — taVft c«Lte Qi\ -^wa- 
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accidents while you are off guard." 

ThereBS^ who had all this time heen eiigaj|;ed in c^. 
venatioB with Lady Williams^ and who in eovseqjuence 
had heard none oC Sir Henry » remaJiks^ agaia took her 
gaardian's arm in artless ignorance af the fsToor she was 
conferring uj^n him ; and meeting with no more knightsi-. 
errant^ or Newfoundland dogs^ they and theiJ iviend Qsc^i 
reached home in safety. 

When Trevelyaa that night closed ^ pianoforte^ after 
^ delightful evening spent aX Theresa's side liateniag to 
her voice^ he renewed his lamentations at his departure; 
^' Oh ! but again remember your cousin. Lady August^ 
will siug and play to you/' ssdd Theresa; '^ for of course 
£he has heen taught to do every things and as you have 
tb^ honoar to be her near relation, and are consequently 
worthy of bar notice^ she will he prodigiously civU to you. 
As for pocHT me," continued Theresa;, the colour mountiiiig 
to her cheeks^ and tears starting into her eyes, '^ wh^ am 
Qobody and nothing — ^" 

She was proceeding with her iuTectives, hut Mlsa Tre. 
velyan, playfully covering her mouth with her han4» 
atopped her, saying with a smUe, ^' I can tell you what you 
•are — a very saucy girl for laughing in this manner at my 
relatione ; and since Frederick has not the gallantry to 
4efend Augusta, I must. I will allow she is a little cold 
in her manners at first, but I believe her to be a very 
sensible person, and an excellent good daughter." 

'^ Oh ! X dare say she is very good,'* replied Theresa, 
^' and that is the very reason why she is so disagreeable ; 
indeed* I never can understand why there is such a fuss 
made about people being good^ when after all nobody 
thinks them a bit the pleasanter for being so, on the con- 
trary ; and as for sense, that is only another word for 
dullness. In short, I know no one who contrives to be 
both good and pleasant but my dear Treevy," and so say- 
ing, she threw her arms round her fiiend's neck, and gave 
her a hearty embrace. 

However little Theresa's levity might on reflection be 
approved of by Miss Trevelyan, it was impossible for her 
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to ^ikLe one who alwcys disarmed her hy the most irresist- 
ibfe expveiuoas of afl^tkxi.; and aa for Trevelyaxi; whose 
partial eyes, taw oaiy the bri^t aide of Thejcesa's character 
every tndt that shewed warmth of heart made his. own 
q mio w witk such npture^ that he weuld scarcely allow 
t/wtm «f the ahacbnr of Uame^ and again more vehemently 
Aan before mannnred at a crvuel £ate for aeparating him 
fiwn oBe^ whoae aocaety beeasGie daily more necessary to hia 
h^^pness* 

Thrice did Join, the foQowiiig morning come puffing 
up stairs to infonii Trevdyan ,that the chaise was quite 
r«idy^ for so nmch time elapsed after each notificsition, 
witlwat its b^g followed by his master's appearance^ that 
dodt>wotk, punctual old Joha^ jiadging by himself, and 
lamenting over the coknd s premature deaihess, thought 
he eould not have heacd him. At the third notice^ which 
was in coaocgiwnee made in a high.pitfihed titne^ and dose 
t» TrevelyaB*s ear, he started up^ and after taking leave 
ait east a doocn ttmes, be at last departed^ waving fare- 
welia from the dbaise window as long as he could still 
catch a glimpse ef the ohi^t of i^ his hopes^ and even of 
the house which cimtained her. 

Theresa oould not but regret the loss of her guardian s 
aociety. She nisscd htm in every occupation and amuse* 
ment. In him she had lost a champion in all her litde 
disputes with Treery, a companion in her walks and rides, 
and she was again redneed to the dull ch{q>erenship of 
Hmnphnes. This sad blaidc occasioned by his absence 
she so tondiiBgly d^l(»cd in the cover of one of Miss 
Trevdyan's letters to her brother, that, encouraged by his 
wishes, and interpreting her expressions into somethiiig 
far beyt>nd their real meaning he fearlessly gave way to 
the most delig^ul antidpationa for the future, and did 
not attempt to cheek those hopes which by indulgence 
were growing into certainties* The unknown waterman 
was in consequence entkely dismissed from his thoughts, 
and the only drawback to his present felicity was the 
necessity of still enduring three more weeks of exile at 
Trevelvan Castle. 
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About ten days after Trevelyan's departure from Rich* 
mond^ the proposed dinner at Sir Henry Williams's took 
place. This being the very first time Theresa had ever dined 
ontj she naturally raised her anticipations of pleasure high^ 
and went in that flurry of expectation which the young 
ever feel on entering the world, until they have learned 
the sad truth that disappointment follows them even to a 
dinner-party. To Miss Trevelyan it was nearly as great 
an event as to her young companion ; but her feelings 
were necessarily of a very different nature, and, had she 
allowed self to preponderate, she would probably never 
have accepted Lady Williams's invitation ; but her 
chastened mind viewed every circumstance of her life in 
the light of moral discipline, and resolving for Theresa's 
sake to overcome the dislike to society, which the mis. 
fortune of her person and the habits of her youth had 
occasioned, she made up her mind to the mortification of 
her pwn situation, and, turning her whole attention to the 
indulgence of her young friend, abandoned even her 
toilette to her care, and set out on the expedition, de- 
termining to please by being herself pleased. 

On their arrival at Sir Henry Williams's, they were 
shown into a room where several persons were collected, 
but where darkness was alone *' visible/* for it was now 
the beginning of October, that time of year when there ia 
still a struggle between the seasons, and candles are de^ 
ferred as long as possible, as indicating too positively the 
approach of winter ; the apartment being, therefore, only 
lighted by the crimson cloud which reflected the sun's last 
ray, it was nearly impossible to distinguish the features of 
those assembled, particularly of the gentlemen, who stood 
a little distance. Introductions of course took place, but 
the names of those presented were as unknown to Miss 
Trevelyan and Theresa as their persons ; among them,, 
however, was one which immediately caught the ear of 
the latter, as she remembered to have heard it before, al- 
though she could not at once recollect when or where. It 
was Leslie, and it at last struck her that this was the very 
name which had been so often repeated by the disputing 
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watermen, on the evening of the gay regatta, wliich 6Ten<» 
ing had heen rendered memorable by her subsequent dis 
pute with her guardian. 

Dinner was before long announced, and one of the 
gentlemen offering Theresa his arm, she followed the rest 
of the company into the adjoining room, where chance 
placed her next but one to Lady Williams. The instant 
she got into the light, curiosity led her eagerly to look at 
her companion, but the examination of 'his features af- 
forded no further insight as to his identity, not having 
ever seen them before, and she turned towards her other 
neighbour expecting the same unsatisfactory result. But at 
the very first glance she actually started on her seat, and 
with difficulty repressed an exclamation of surprise, for 
she immediately recognised the knight of the little skiff — 
Oscar's deliverer ! 

She blushed even more deeply than at their first meet- 
ing in the high road, and deeper still from the conscious, 
ness that he must have observed her heightened colour, as 
she had found his eyes fixed upon her. The sight 
of Theresas lovely face, now brought to light by the 
glare of lamps and candles, did not appear, however, to 
occasion equal surprise to her neighbour, although by the 
expression of his countenance, his satisfaction at having 
tier placed next to him was very plainly told : he lost no 
time in claiming acquaintance with her, immediately re- 
ferring to their former meeting on the high road, and the 
adventure of the little dog, as introductory subjects to fur- 
ther intimacy. 

*' Who can he be ? " thought Theresa, '^ so good-look- 
ing, with so distinguished an appearance, apparently too 
an inhabitant of the place, from our so frequently meeting 
him ! " And full of anxious curiosity her ears kept strict 
watch in order to catch her neighbour's name. She did 
not remain long in suspense ; for Sir Henry having soon 
after occasion to attract the stranger's attention, she heard 
him address him as Lord Herbert Leslie. At the name of 
Leslie she was again startled, and, following her first im- 
pulse, turned hastily towards him, but aa c^<&V\^ v<^t\«^ 
her eyes, for to ber no small embaxTM&'Oie.iL^ ^<^^ %s^gto^ 
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met his. ** Lord Herbert Leslie ! " she repeated to honelf : 
" can he poaaibly, by some odd chance, be the Leslie of 
the Funny- club wherry? that ami^teur waterman, who 
had on the evening of Uie City barge show, pursued their 
boat so far out of his course, notwithstanding all the angry 
remonstrances of his companions, and whose conduct on 
the occasion both Miss Trevelyan and her guardian had 
condemned so severriy^ as unlike that of a gentleman ? 
*' They were, however, wrong in one thing," thought 
Theresa ; '^ Lord Herbert Leslie is, at all events^ no shop- 
keeper,** — nor could she think any one of his appearance 
could ever be wanting in good manners. She longed to 
know whether her conjectures relative to him were correct 
or not, and notwithstanding her friends' condemnation of 
the nmsie-loving boatman, she oould not help hoping-— 
although she did not very well know why — that he, the 
master of the Newfoundluid d(^, and her present com- 
panion, might all prove to be the self*same person. 

The instant she had formed this wish, the image of her 
guardian crossed her mind ; a strange sensation of remorse 
shot through her heart, and she looked almost fearfully 
towards Miss Trevelyan^ as if dreading lest she might 
have read her thoughts. Theresa found her friend's eyes 
fixed upon her^ and the remark which she was about to 
address to Lord Herbert with a view of ascertaining whew 
ther he was the person she suspected him to be, died on 
her lips — but he was too agreeable and engrossing a 
companion to allow her mind long to dwell on her absent 
guardian, or indeed, on any subject not suggested by him- 
self. For, perfectly conscious of his powers of captivation, 
and knowing well how to use them, he now collected them 
in full force, and directed the whole battery against The- 
resa, who was ill-prepared to withstand such an attack. 

Few could resist the liveliness of Lord Herbert's wit ; 
and, although some might have condeiTined his convers- 
ation as uncharitable, still fewer perhaps could withstand 
certain looks and expressions, which, appearing to raise 
the favoured person addressed, above all possibility of 
being involved in the ridicule so freely bestowed on every 

«^ teemed at onoa to establish a sort of free-masonry 
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between him aad the oljeot of his attention^ upon the 
gnmud of % mutual digcovery of superiority in thought 
and feeling. 

The two hours spent ia the dining-room flew by^ The** 
resa hardly knew how^ and the look with which Lord 
Herbert took leave of her^ on Lady Williams's signal for 
departure, plainly told it would not be his fault if he was 
not soon again at her side. Theresa's spirits were so ex^ 
traordlnarily excited that she felt bewildered ; and, on 
their return to the library, instead of instantly joining her 
friend in order to impart to her tho little observations to 
which so new a scene might naturally have given rise, she 
wandered, alone and p?e-oceupied, round the apartment, 
carelessly turning over Uie publioations and drawings 
scattered about. Miss Trevelyan, surprised at her unusual 
abstraction, at last came up to her. 

'^ You seem much occupied with that book before you,^ 
said she ; " what is it ? " 

'* Oh, nothing ! ** replied Theresa, instantly eloaing it, 
and, with an evident desire that her studies might not be 
inquired into, replacing it with its companions on the 
table. The book in question was merely the second 
volume of Debrett's Peersge — a meet innocent study eer.. 
tainly ; but being one which, notwithstanding its generally 
allowed interest, had never before excited any in Theresa, 
ehe did not care to avow why it had now so suddenly at- 
tracted her attention, nor, indeed, could she, perhaps, have 
even explained to herself the precise reason why she had 
thus eagerly seized upon it. ^' You seemed to have a 
great deal of agreeable eonversation at dinner," continued 
Miss Trevelyan ; *' who were your companions ? " 

" Oh ! I don't know ; that is to say, I believe one was 
Jjord Herbert" — the surname *' Leslie," came lagging 
after, as she was unwilling at once to let Miss Trevelyan 
snspect he might possibly be the condemned member of 
the Funny- club party. 

<' Oh ! yes, I know it was Lord Herbert Leslie who 
sat between you and Lady WiUiams ; but who was on 
your left hand ? '' 

'^ I really caa't teU" replied Tberem, kai^ jIca v^kSi^ 
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•trne, for she had scarcely noticed her other neighbour^ and 
at last had totally forgotten his existence. Just then 
Lord Herbert entered ; Miss Trevelyan was called away 
by Lady Williams, and he was again fixed at Theresa's 
tide. 

Various amusements — whist, billiards, chess, ^carte, 
were proposed to him in succession by Sir Henry Williams, 
but he objected to them each in turn, professing the most 
entire ignorance of, and profound abhorrence for, all 
games, whether of chance or skill. 

** That's new, I think, my Lord," said Sir Henry, 
looking slyly at him. ^^ I have heard that no one can 
beat you, either at billiards or ^cart^ ; and as for games of 
chance, you seem to me to understand them so well, that 
they become certainties in your hands, and it really is not 
fair to come among us and carry off the stake in this 
manner, without allowing any one else even to try his 
luck." 

Lord Herbert did not seem willing to understand Sir 
Henry's remark; he made no comment upon it, and 
merely said, '* Pray don't think about me, for I am per- 
fectly content without any amusement ;. if, hoi^ever^*' he 
continued after a moment, '^ I were to say what I prefer 
to every thing else, I should name music" 

^' I dare say Miss Howard is musical." 

'' I know she is," he added, but in so low a voice, that 
Theresa alone could catch the words ; and the crimson 
blush which instantly sufiused her face betrayed that she 
not only had heard, but had understood him ! Again the 
image of her guardian flashed across her mind, and she 
could almost have fancied she felt his dark eyes fixed on 
her burning cheeks. 

" Why is this?" thought she; " why am I so tor- 
mented with the idea of Colonel Trevelyan's dissatisfaction, 
merely because I talk with Lord Herbert Leslie ? why 
was he from the very first so evidently displeased with his 
attendance upon us? — why did he so carefully avoid 
making his acquaintance ? for certainly, on that day of 
Oscar's adventure with his dog, he was almost rude to him 
m^ amid be be aware of any thing to his disadvantage? 



and yet how is that possible^ when^ from his rank and 
situation in life, Lord Herbert must be so well known 
.— when^ too, he is a welcome guest at Sir Henry Wil- 
liams^s, and, besides, so gentleman-like — so agreeable ? " 

All these self-convincing arguments in favour of her new 
acquaintance Theresa repeated over and over to herself, 
bul^ still she could not entirely dismiss from her mind a 
feeUng of doubt and anxiety, and a consciousness that, 
had her guardian been present, he would not have been 
pleased at her sudden and great intimacy with the un- 
known waterman. 

Again and again Lord Herbert renewed his petition for 
music, and Sir Henry, wishing perhaps to put an end to 
the tete-^-tete on the sofa, added his entreaties, so that at 
last Theresa thought it best to comply, and repaired to the 
pianoforte. She found that Lord Herbert knew all her 
songs by heart — hummed the airs — repeated the words. 
" There is one you have not yet sung," said he, smiling 
significantly ; '^ the Neapolitan Barcarola " — that was the 
song with which she had serenaded the party in the Funny, 
club wherry on the evening of their little adventure with 
them on the river. 

She could now no longer doubt of his being the person 
who had thus in various ways haunted them during the 
whole summer, and the conviction occasioned much the 
same sort of feeling of shyness, amounting to shame, which 
is experienced by one, who having, beneath the conceal- 
ment of a mask, ventured on liberties of speech which in 
propria persona would never have been hazarded, is at 
length obhged, by throwing ojff the disguise, to betray the 
culprit. 

^^ What a delicious evening that was ! " exclaimed Lord 
Herbert. ^' By heaven&l I shall never forget the 20th 
of July, nor the effect of the sounds which I tliat night 
first heard. 



' *Twas not the idr, 'twas not the words. 
But the deep magic in the chords. 
And in the lips, that gave such power 
As music knew not till that hour.' ** 



Theresa had begun the accompaniment o^ lOtv^'&vx^vtf^ 
}jot found it qmt» impoisible to attesu^t %V&|^n% \V, «qs1 
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eontinued in silence modulating On the instrunHSfIt without 
even venturing to look at her companion^ whose eyes Fere 
fixed on her beautiful face^ in evident eatisfaction at the 
embarrassment v^hich it betrayed. 

The announeement of Miss Trevelyan's carriage^ before 
long, relieved Theresa from her awkward situalion« Lord 
Herbert most vehemently seconded Sir Henry and Lady 
Williams'^ remonstrances against so early a departure ; 
but Miss Trevelyan, little used to isOdety^ w«t cO much 
fatigued, that she cottid not be prevailed upon to remain 
any longer, and Lord Herbert was at last oUiged to give 
up the atteftipt, and be cbnt^lat with securing to himself 
the privilege of escOHing Thereto lb the door. 

While, to prolong the time, he was turning her cloak 
in every posiiblo dirtetion but the right one. Sir Henry 
(as great an iidept in such little Htsei 46 gu^re as himself) 
hurrying back f^om depositing Miss Trevelyan in her 
carriage, met the loitering pair in the hall, and good- 
hufhounedlv pushing asido Lotd Herbert, ^' Confi^, oome, 
my Lord,' siiid he, '^ \ Hm master iU this house, and 
therefore still claim prior right to the young ladies, aa 
well as to the old ; so give up Miss Howatd to me, fol> I 
have something to say to her ; " and drawing Thet^isa'a 
r^nquished arm within his, *' Ah ! yon naughty little 
flirt," he continued in a low Voice, '^ if I had iieeU aware 
of all this, I never should havo allowed you to come here 
Ut*Atyi What account ain I to give of you to tile guar^ 
dian, hey ? I, who have pledged myself fbr your good 
conduct, shall I XitW him that ^ when the cat's iway diO 
imce do play ?' " Then chuckling in fnuch enjoyment at 
the embarrassment he had occasioned, and good-humour- 
^y shaking her by the hand, he added> <' Come, I will 
tlds once keep your secret, if yqy will promise to behave 
b(!tter the next time you are kt out of your cage." 

Theresa forcibly withdrew her arm from hi«, and 
darting forward, sprang hastily into the carriage, in order 
to avoid any Airther raillery. ^^ Well, well," said Sir 
Henry, again laughing, ** I i^ee you Hr^ a penitent, so I 
wfll be liiMi ; " aMd then, lioping neHher of lie ladies 
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he kindly gave them his blessings andi returned into the 
house. 

'^ What is this good joke between you and Sir Henry f " 
inquired Miss Trevelyan, when they set off on their return 
home. 

" Oh ! nothing — nonsense^" replied Theresa, not at 
all inclined to enter into any explanation of that, which, 
undefined as it might hare seemed to any one else, she 
comprehended but too weU. 

" May I guess what Sir Henry was scolding you for ? "^ 
said Miss Trevelyan, laying her on hand on Theresa's: 
'^ did he not aceuae a certain fiiend of mine of being too 
much ef^;ro6sed by her nei^bour at dhmer ? " 

Theresa made no reply ; and it was luekily too dark 
for the tales told by her bluthkig face to be obserTed. 

'' I recollect now," continued Miss Trevdiyan, ** that 
Lord Herbert Leslie is the person whom we used to see 
all the summer rowing about on the river ; he does not 
seem to have lost his taste fiir music, nor has that same 
friend of mine her s for adoMration ! Gome, come, 
Theresa," said lier friend, kindly retaining the hand 
which was struggling to be released from her's, " dont be 
angry. I know, quite well, aU that is very natural, and 
that I, who never was -'— never could be — an object of 
admiration, can be no judge of its intoxicating effects ; 
but, perhaps, it mil be as vrell another time not to let any 
one person engross your attention so entirely. People so 
easily obtain the diaracter of a flirt, and none are more 
ready to bestow the opppobrious appellation than those 
who entice us on to deserve it. I find Lord Herbert is a 
Scotchman, Lord Falkick*s son. He does not reside in 
this neighbourhood, and is going almost immediately to 
join his father in the north." 

If the design of this speech was to repress certain vague 
flattering sensations in Theresa's brewt, it had the desired 
efiect ; and yet she oould not help thinking her friend 
might possibly be as much nastaken with regard to Lord 
Herbert's objects in his attentiOBS ts her, as she had been 
when suspecting him of being a shopkeeper, §A\^,Vnss^- 
ever, kept these thoughts to herself^ and ihexe li^^ xcaXM^^ 
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mded; for Theresa had no desire to revive a subject, 
which, for reasons best known to herself, she would have 
wished never to have been discussed ; and, as she there- 
fofe did not again name Lord Herbert, Miss Trevelyan, 
attaching litde importance to the afiair, did not allude to 
him either. 

A couple of days after the dinner->party at Twickenham, 
as Theresa was taking her usual walk with Humphries, 
Lord Herbert suddenly galloped up ; on reo^nising her, 
he immediately leapt irom his horse, and walked by the 
side of the footpath, making many inquiries after faersdf. 
Miss Trevelyan, and the little dog. But Theresa, who 
felt that this conversation should not, under present cir- 
cumstances, be prolonged, gave him such laconic answers 
and was evidently so much embarrassed by his attendance, 
that he at last took the hint, and, regretting that he was 
not likely soon to see her again, being obliged to set off 
the following day for Scotland, he remounted his horse 
and gsUoped off, diou^ not without casting many a linger- 
ing and expressive look behind. 

This recontre was not mentioned to Miss Trevelyan, 
and, the drcumstanoes of her own youth having been sudi 
as to preclude her from sU experience on the subject 
which now occupied Theresa, she had not a suspicion 
that the handsome agreeable stranger had left any impres- 
sion whatever on her mind. She could not, indeed, avoid 
observing occasional fits of abstraction and apparent list. 
kssness in her young companion, but, never having passed 
through the fiery ordeal hersdf, she attributed them 
merely to the want of those recreations and amusements 
which had necessarily ceased upon her guardian's de- 
parture ; and although Theresa, notwithstanding the change 
of weather, spent whole hours lost in thought, gazing 
vacantly over die parapet-wall of their garden, on the now 
swollen, ruffled waters of the Thames, Miss Trevelyan still 
took no alarm ; nor never noticed that she wss eternally 
•nging the Neapolitan Barcarola, and constantly studying 
Ae leeond vohime of Debrett's Peerage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ah I wherefore should my tongue alone be mute. 
When every look, and every motion tell — 
So plainly tdll— and will not be forlnd. 
That I adore thee ? 

Baul. 

The dreadfiil long month of banishment in Cornwall aV 
length, expired, and, by the beginning of November^ 
Trevelyan was again the happiest of the happy at Theresa's 
side, verifying the truth of that French maxim, '^ Que 
Vabsence qui affaihlit lea petites passions ne fait qu'augm 
menier les graiides" for he returned, if possible, more 
enamoured than before. Perhaps the contrast between 
her enthusiastic interesting character, '^ for ever varying^ 
yet for ever graceful," and the Lady Augusta's well- 
tutored proprieties, increased the power of captivation 
possessed by the former. And when Theresa^ conscious 
that she had something to conceal^ received him with 
downcast looks and blushing cheeks^ he^ in blissful igno- 
rance of the true cause of this timid reserve^ read in her 
altered manner the most flattering encouragement to his 
wishes, and fearlessly gave way to the intoxication which 
such hopes produced. 

Fortunately for Theresa^ Sir Henry Williams^ who 
would have been sure to betray her secret^ was then absent 
from Twickenham ; her guardian^ therefore^ remaining in 
perfect ignorance of her meeting with Lord Herbert at 
his house, never in any way alluded to him ; so that at 
lengthy feeling secure from detection, and her fears 
gradually dying away^ her usual spirits returned ,* and if 
her conscience at times reproadied her for such ungrateful 
reserve towards one, to whom as yet every feeling of her 
heart had been freely laid open, she met its accusations 
with the self.deceiving expostulation, ** that really, after 
lU, she had nothing to tdl ;" for hoiv iin^uX \a msv^**^^ 
that whidi was «s yet without reality or natae V^ Y«(iid&> 



thus weeks flew on^ Theresa meanwhile continuing to all 
appearance the same light-hearted being she ever was; 
and if fits of though tfulness occasionally stole over her 
casting a shade of sentiment on her lovely countenance^ 
Trevelyan, more and more deceived, scarcely now allowed any 
possibility of doubt to check his happiness ; and swiftly as 
the time passed in her society, still he murmured at its 
sluggishness, impatient to arrive at that blissful moment 
when Theresa's attainment of the age of eighteen would 
remove the seal which a high sense of honour had placed 
i;^n his lips. 

Colonel Trevelyan's character was one of those oo 
whitth 6udi a pandon as that which Theresa had inspired 
makes the deepest impression^ and he had steo reached 
that period in a man's life when such impressions are 
most indeiibie ; for " middle age/' although it had tern, 
pered^ had not yet quenched 

"Hie fiery vehemence ©f youth," 

and it required no peculiar acuteness of observation to 
detect, beneath « remarkable repose of manner^ 

^ The win t6 do, the soul to dare. 
The sparkling S^Hce soon blown to txm. 
Of ardent love, or headlong ire." 

All the former passing fancies of his life now seemed to 
him like mere child's play, having but amused his imagi- 
nation without ever really touching his heart, and he had 
in oonsequence, even amid the active duties of a military 
lilie, ever felt a blanks and want of object in his existence ; 
bat since he had known Theresa^ all was changed^ and 
the world wore to him a totaUy different ttpect. If his 
mind turned to hre profession, Theresa wovld then rise to 
his imagination as a bright beacon enticing him on to 
fame and glory I How viki^css did the best-^eimeil 
honours now appear^ unless shared by some beloved ol^ 
jeot ! What would they not be if shared bf Therota ! 
And when, in his less heroi« moments^ his Ikncy tunwd 
to A quite happy home, there again Thmsa wm the fbre- 
IMttt, the only prominent object^ in ^ csq»tifmting picture. 
n § m ffl$ m mm m eatigriy o ctu f wd bythsie thov^tt aftd 



fedingt^ thai he at last could no longer conceal them from 
his iifeter. She at first actually started at his confession, 
fbr the possibility eiren of such sentiments on his part had 
nerer crossed her unsuspecting mind ; and scarcely aware 
of the pain she was inflicting, she in cruel sober sense laid 
before him all her objections to what she called his strange 
ififatuation. 

** Why, my dear Frederick/' said she, '* Theresa is, I 
b^eve, nearly twenty years younger than yourself, and in 
disposition so totally different I so wild, so thoughtless ! I 
allow that she possesses marvellous powers of captivation, 
fuft her very faults tend to increase Uie interest which she 
itispiitts ; Irot stiU the is inch a mere child, the sport of 
ev«ry trhim, Uiat surely, if you reflect upon it, you cannot 
think that she could suit you as a wife> although she may 
amuse you as a plaything/' 

Treveiyan had anticipated surpriae, but had not ex. 
peeted, nor did he at all approve of the tone in which his 
sister now took up the business, as he did not like to be 
reminded of those defects in the olgect of his adoration, 
llie existence of whidi he could not deny : he was not, either, 
willing to admit that the disproportion of age between 
tbem was any objection, for he maintained that it was 
generally allowed that ten years* seniority only brought a 
man on a par with his wife, and, in the case at present 
under considerutaon, a i^ry few more years were to be 
added* *^ in short,'* continued he rather impatiently 
'' all I wunt to consult you about is with regard to Theresa 
herself, whether you think it would ever be possible that 
1^ ooold ^>^ that she should — >- — " 

** That «he should fall in love with you, you mean, dear 
Fred./' interrupted Miss Trevelyan, kindly smiling upon 
him. " Why really, with reff^ to that, I cannot venture 
to give an epinion : it is v«ry evident that she is most 
happy in yuur society ; but then her preferring it to mine 
la not ironderful, and she has, you know, no other." 

Mi«B Trevelyan suddenly stopped, for, the recollection 
of Lord Herbert Leslie flashing across her mind, she was 
en the point of inifdrming Trevelyau of iV^ \&»^>ql\!i% 
htMfmi Mm md but wai4«4 Sir YL^ri \7V)^ii&£%^ «aail 
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df tiie Vfnj evffiait srinAetfon witk wiiick liie had. bi^ 
eeiveA his MOeaacnm ; bnt, on Koond tfannght»^afae desmei 
tfior it would be tuunUy fair to mfntiim diot; wfaicfa, is 
fkety had been mexciy mrnam on. ber pat, aod wbieb 
appeared at all e^Mmts ta have bna but a pili% wfaim of 
the moment. 

Miss Trevelyan iitde kneir tfc^ am^ strict sSemet mt 
liut maintaitted bf Tbensift «s tbe Bibyeet is one of the 
most deaiily symptmna of the diaoHa odled lame^ aod tbat 
the mom the patient eadearfoicni t» <wn> a l her malaly tbe 
MOfe alarming^ ia die 
<feeei'^ed^ helped to mialead her fcnoffarr die 
lanring on hia Aoalder, ^tt 
aifeetion on hia hamhwi fwnin i iiiiae , aAor a 
p a mm. she eontnMKd: ** Taa fcaoiw, Freddy, 1 aaa an old 
Maid '— nev'er waa ia 
wny jOa^ptytanA on aadi 

iMidi to be trntccd ; mmwwu, it ia anpnaibir to 
al Hke tmu oi ^Ottn. Bat atill I amit ay, I duak any 
mte imi^e prd^ — in tfaort^ mi^ £dl in krre widi jon; 
linr Ibat, I am xwne, ia die paint now in qfoeation; and 
^htmf^ I eoold peiliapa detect aaHng dicae bbck loeka of 
ftmr» (me or two hatra Ueadied by die aon of India, yet 
aa Ime, we tn tM, ia bBiidy he would not detect than ao 
emfly as a l^ryifig cdd aiater : ao that really, notwidiatand- 
iogMSlihe otjerdona I hare jnat been maldog, I do think 
if yoa were willing to take Thereaa for better and lor 
i^ttne, nhe, at leaat, would bare no canae to oompJain of 

On the whole, tbb result of hia consultation widi hia 
aiater waa satisfactory to Trerdyan, and, having now 
once broken the ica^ he constanUy, when alone with her, 
reterted to the autject neareat hia heart, till at length 
they Ulked themselres into the belief that what they both 
iO ardently wished waa not only possible but even probable. 
For Miss Treirelyan, who doated on Theresa, aldioug^ ahe 
waa nof^ like her brother, blind to her faults, welcomed 
With such pleasure the hope of seeing her young charge 
fji l In his earc, and her wild spirit properly guided by 
w mxp&tim Miam and Judgmtnt, that she aoon became 
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as unwilling to hear of doubt or objection as himself; 
and Treyelyan^ finding bis hopes and wishes thus enoou. 
raged by those of another, allowed them to assume a 
reality^ which, till then, he had scarcely permitted himself 
to think possible. 

About a fortnight after Trevelyan's arrival at Richmond, 
Sir Henry and Lady Williams returned to Twickenham, 
and in the course of a few days called upon their friends 
in Paragon Row. Theresa's conscience instantly tinged 
her cheeks with the deepest crimson on their entrance, as 
she feared Sir Henry might make some disclosures, which 
would not be very agreeable either to herself or her 
guardian. 

" Well, Colonel," said Sir Henry, after the first salut- 
ations were over, *' you see I have kept my word, and 
taken good care of your ward ; at least, as long as I was 
here to watch her, she behaved tolerably well, but I will 
not swear that she has not been flirting with some of the 
smart young bargemen over the garden wall, while I have 
been away; for, faith, she needs a great deal of looking 
after, and I really don't envy you your cliarge." Then 
going close up to Theresa, while he laid his finger on his 
lips, he added in a low voice, '^ Don t be afraid — I 
won't blab. If you remember the conditions, I won't 
forget my promise. But what have you been about. 
Colonel, all this time ? " he continued ; " making sad 
havoc among the Cornish ladies and game, I suppose. 
As for us here, we have neither pheasants nor Philanders, 
hares nor heroes, — have we. Miss Howard? Sad dull 
place, Richmond ; no such thing as a lover to be had 
for love or money; " and he again turned to Theresa to 
confirm the truth of his statement, laughing in much 
enjoyment at the embarrassment which his fancied wit 
occasioned. " By the bye though, I have good news for 
you ; there is going to be a general rising of belles and 
beaux, for we are forthwith to have a ball at the Star and 
Garter, so at least says Mrs. Hopkins ; but you may not 
think her very good authority. My lady there, however, 
will tell you all about it, for I heard them busily dk<LuasM\% 
the matter the other day, and waa yery xveuc Vc&ntisa3Q% 
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againat them for high treaton^ they all looked lo myaterious 
and important with their lUU and their conaullationa aa to 
who toot and waa noj to he trusted. Come, my lady^" aaid 
8ir Henry to hia wife^ '^ open your hutineas.*' 

'' My business/' said Lady Williams^ '< relatea to a 
petition which I have to preaent to you all, and in which I 
hope Miaa Howard will aecond ine^ otherwise 1 fear I shall 
have liitb chance of being listened to. You must know^ 
then,** Qontinued Lady Williama^ ^* that Mrs. Hopkins'a 
report ia for once reaUy true, for we are poaitiyely going 
to have a aubacription-balL It is for acme charitable 
purpoae ; and in order to enaure its success, patronesses 
have been appointed, who are each to press into the service 
their own particular friends ; so I am come here to beat 
up for recruits, and to entreat that my ball may be ho- 
noured by being the acene of Miss Howard a debtU in the 
gay world.** 

At these worda, Theroaa actually gave a aeream of 
delight, and looked anxiously in Miss Trevelyan a face for 
ber reply ; but ahe th«« aaw nothing encouraging to her 
wishes;, for her friend only looked grave and shook her 
head. Theresa then turned with imploring eyes towards 
her guardian. It was impocaible for him to resist those 
•yea ; and hia, therefore, also pleaded in Theresa's behalf 
with his sister. Slill, however. Miss Trevelyan for a 
time rensled their joint entreaties ; the very name of a 
pwhlie tall seemed to alaim her. She declared her utter 
Inabtlicy to join in any audi gaiety hersdf. aad made all sorts 
of objeecions to Theresa a gcan^: withou: her ; but at last 
every dtftcnlty was most good4iumouiedly and patiently 
atbvkivd by l^y WiUiams. She would berseif chaperon 
Theretia ; d)w wwdd take her and brin^ her back in her 
•wn carrtagew She aoswewd lor her not catcoing c^i. 
Sli<t promiaed Mm Treveiyan she should nv>t suy very lafie 
'— reniutded her thaw wooM be a Ml raooa — aad, in 
iharv as ksl ^ arwh wished-uc permi^on was ob- 
^Mba<aa4 to ^m? batlifi was linally setdied Tii^ resa ahodU 

waa ^ wekmne ac^uwscenca pcowMMCcd 
a» hat «faar Tttevj^ ami l» Lad^ 




WiUiamSy (o express her gratitude by the most afiectionate 
acknowledgments. She then, her countenance beaming 
with delight^ turned towards her guardian. 

But the moment she approached him, it seemed as if 
some strange nervous affection had suddenly paralysed 
both her eyes and tongue, for she could neither speak nor 
look him in the face, but stood before him like a self- 
convicted criminal, silent and abashed. Trevelyan, who 
still wanted the right due which would have fully ex- 
plained his young friend's fitful variations of countenance 
and manner, looked at her with glistening eyes. He spoke 
not either, and a tender pressure of her trembling hand 
was his silent reply to her unuttered thanks. Whether it 
was a pang of remorse which at that moment brought tears 
into her eyes, we cannot tell, but some passing melancholy 
thought seemed at once to have checked the exhilaration 
of spirits which the prospect of the ball had at first occa- 
sioned, and, during the remainder of Lady Williams's 
visit, Theresa continued silent and pre-occupied. 

This projected gaiety, of course, caused a prodigious 
sensation in Richmond and its neighbourhood, where, from 
the great. number of elderly ladies, and the extreme paucity 
of young gentlemen, dancing was certainly neither a com- 
mon, nor (what is generally considered to be) a natural 
amusement; and every exertion was on this occasion 
made, both by the patronesses and subscribers, to ensure the 
success of the ball in question, by collecting from all parts 
^' beaux, beauty, and fashion.'' Letters were dispatched in 
every direction, with oflfers of beds and dinners to all the 
officers quartered within thirty miles round ; and, as the 
entertainment was to take place during the Christmas vacs^ 
tlon, Cambridge and Oxford students were summoned, and 
even Eton and Harrow boys pressed into the service • — the 
patronesses, with laudable emulation, vying with each 
other as to the number and importance of the names on 
their several lists. 

As the time approached, Mrs. Hopkins was in a constant 
trot, going from door to door, in order to arrange with her 
neighbours about the proper division of the expected ^oun^ 
ladies and gentlemeo in their f eapeiid\e YionoAi^ voii^ c»x« 
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riages ; and many also were her visits to Mrs. Preston, 
the milliner, not only to decide upon the equally important 
distributions of flowers and ribbons in hei' own cap^ but 
in order to ascertain beforehand what hats^ turbans, 
and tocques were destined on that important evening to 
decorate the heads of all her acquaintances. She was 
even so good as to step into the Star and Garter, in order 
to give her advice gratis relative to the arrangement of the 
card- tables and refreshments — and to hint that, as she 
should bring with her her nephew. Lord Ladbrook's eldest 
son, the dancing of course should not commence until he 
arrived; and that she hoped proper attention would be 
paid by the master of the ceremonies, in order that persons 
of rank should have their proper places. 

The long wished-for evening at length arrived. * By 
eight o'clock lights were seen twinkling in every dressing, 
room window in Richmond and its vicinity^ and shortly 
afterwards the unfortunate ^te« began their night of cease- 
less labour. Theresa, her eyes and cheeks brilliant with the 
additional animation of anticipated pleasure, was ready 
dressed long before the appointed time, and sat eagerly 
listening for the arrival of Lady Williams's carriage, while 
Trevelyan gazed on her lovely form in an ecstasy of ad- 
miration, and his sister with a melancholy smile. '^ Re- 
member, Theresa,** said the latter, *' I shall expect a full 
account of every thing to-morrow morning ; for you know 
I have never been at a ball in my life, old as I am now, 
and therefore the smallest circumstance will be news to gie. 
You must keep account of all your partners, and of all the 
pretty things they say to you, and also of whom Frederick 
flirts with, in short tell me every thing." 

At that instant the welcome sound of the door-bell an- 
nouncing Lady Williams's arrival was heard. Theresa 
sprang from her seat, and, giving her dear Treevy a hasty, 
but, if possible, even a more than usually tender embrace, 
she took her guardian's profiered arm, and they hurried 
together down stairs. 

As Miss Trevelyan again closed her door on their final 

departure, and drew her chair by her now solitary fireside. 

Ma In voluntary tear stdle down het c\iee\i, aud «b.e uncoil* 
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sciously fell into a more melancholy reverie than any by 
which she had been for a long time visited. All the dr. 
cumstances of her own blighted youth forced themselves on 
her recollection in painful contrast^ and it was some time 
before she obtained the mastery over feelings which 
her strict principles condemned. Each carriage^ as it 
whirled past her dwellings seemed to increase her sensation 
of solitary exclusion^ and^ in the dismal irritation of the 
moment^ she exaggerated to herself those worldly and per- 
sonal advantages which at other times were viewed by her 
but in the light of trials^ and from the dangers of which 
she had so often^ in the chastened resigaation of her hearty 
thanked God for having been preserved. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Within the compan of these walls 
Somewhere she ts, although to me she is not 
Some other eye doth gase upon her form, 
Some other ear dolh listen to her voice^ 
Some happv fay'rite doth enjoy the bliss. 
My spitcsUi stars deny. 

Basil. 

Ladt VTiujaxs being one of the patronesses of the baU^ 
she had made it a point to go early^ so that> when she 
and her companions arrived^ the room was not half full. 
Their entrance was in consequence the more conspicuous, 
and all eyes were instantly fixed upon Theresa^ whose 
beauty was of too superior an order for the possibility of 
two opinions existing respecting it. How Trevelyan's 
proud heart glowed within him on observing the evident 
admiration bestowed upon the lovely being at his side, 
and, as hope whispered to him that being was his own, he 
almost unconsciously pressed closer to him the predoufi 
hand then trembling on bia arm. 
Amon^ the company already axrived, ^wta iQdl^ Howaist* 
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c^k iMrs. Hopldns. She had of course heard that Colonel 
TrfeVelyan and his beautiful ward were to a<W50mpany to 
Henry and Lady Williams to the ball, and she determined 
to turn this circumstance and the evening to her own ad. 
vantage. In consequence. Lady Williams and her party 
had scarcely entered the -room before Mrs. Hopkins, with 
a deplorable-looking stripling at her side, came bustling up 
to her. '* How do you do, my deair madam ? — glad to 
see your ladyship returned so well, and Sit Henry, quite 
Well too, 1 hope ; " and in her bows to them, she con- 
trived to include Trevelyan, who Was of course obliged to 
acknowledge her salutation. '* Charming room, an't it? 
What a pity so little use is made of it, for it is the very 
thing for a ball. Then pushing her companion forward, 
*' Will your ladyship," said she to Lady Williams, " allow 
me to present my nephew, Mr. Ladbrook, to you ? — Lord 
Ladbrook's eldest son, you know," added Mrs. Hopkins, in 
a lower but consequential tone, looking the while as if she 
expected this piece of information to electrify her auditors. 
*' Is your young lady disengaged ? " she continued, '' for 
if so, I am sure my nephew will be happy to have the 

pleasure ,*' and then without waiting for an answer, — 

" Miss Howard, Mr. Ladbrook ; Mr. Ladbrook, Miss 
Howard," — and at each nomination she inclined her own 
body in order to make up for any possible deficiency of 
form in others. 

Theresa curtseyed, the palefaced stripling murmured 
something, and Mrs. Hopkins, taking adimntage of these 
introductions flying about, again bowed to Tr^velyan, wfa6, 
t)f course, felt himself again obliged to htm in return, and 
having ^us by these two false preisentatiotts of hersdf, 
(which she thought might be considered as eonstitutiiig 
dUe real one,) established a sort of atfquaintilnce with him, 
she, disengaging herself fVom her hop^hl nephew^ and 
t^laeing him at Theresa's sidls, with strivt orders to flirt 
wf fh his partner, addressed herself exckisltely to the ol|j6ct 
of her att^tion. ''Well, I really do hopb we shall have 
1i pfod ball," said she; " people are coming in very tet ; 
at all events we are sure of godd eom^ny, for I saw the 
H^ ofmUmcObin %6»d«y^«id tlMM mme Aeileevtses. 



and the Riyeses, the Budgeons^ and the Fhilpots ; all un- 
czoeptionable of course, which is the great matter; for 
poor dear Mr. Hopkins often said, there was nothing so 
improper in his opinion as a mixture of company. It 
certainly is not easy these in levelling days to be as parti- 
cular as one ought, but still it is every body's duty to try and 
keep society as select as possible, and Mr. Hopkins used to 
laugh and say that where there was everybody there must 
be nobtdjft which was cleverly said of him.' 

Of course Trevelyan smiled applause at this bon-mot of 
Lord Ladbrook's first cousin, and, never having thought 
upon the luliiject of select society himself, be had nothing 
whatever to say in contradiction to what had been ad* 
vaneed* But^ before we proceed any further, it may be as 
well to explain who Mr. Hopkins and his honourable 
relict were. We begin with the latter. 

Mrs. Hopkins was the only child of a rich citizen, who, 
haying when quite a girl eloped from her boarding-school 
with the younger son of an impoverished Irish viscount, 
she in consequence returned from Gretna Green the Honour- 
able Mrs. O'Grady ; after the death of Mr. O'Grady, she be. 
stowed her hand and fortune upon Mr. Hopkins, a gentle- 
man indebted for his connection with the peerage to his 
mother, sister to the last Lord Ladbrook ; who, to rescue 
herself from the disgrace of single blessedness, was 
tempted, when pretty well advanced in life, to form a 
strange nUmUiance with a retired silk- throwster, in conse- 
quence of which her family refused all further intercourse 
with her. Mrs. Hopkins, however, who was a clever 
woman in her way, and had all her wits about her, knew 
well how to turn these accidents of her own and the 
poor dear late Mr. Hopkins's life, to her own present ad- 
vantage, and consequently, on the same principle which 
makes a colonel in the army consider himself to be always 
a colonel, however little military his after-life may be, she 
ingeniously contrived to tack that handle to her name 
which she had acquired hy her union with her first hus- 
band to the very plebeian surname of * the second^ and in 
consequence dubbed herself the Honourable Mrs. Hopkins. 
The combination mtm unfortunate and iiici(^ii|gc\xaQ&) \s^ 
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what she had thus chosen to join together no one could 
certainly care to put asunder^ and consequently as the 
Honourable Mrs. Hopkins she was addressed. 

Her good luck and good guidance did not either stop 
here ; she had a few years hack heen fortunate enough to 
discover that Lord Ladbrook's son was at a school in the 
neighbourhood^ and immediately setting off with a chaise 
full of cakes and maids of honour^ she (boldly calling her- 
self his aunt) ingratiated herself with the boy through the 
medium of her confectionary, and having obtained leave 
from the schoolmaster that he should occasionally pass 
Saturdays and Sundays with her at Richmond, she still 
further secured the affections of the young heir, by making 
him regularly sick on each of these visits with ice, fruity 
and eel-pies, in addition to the already named cakes and 
maids of honour. All these favours had made a deep im- 
pression not only on the heart but the constitution of young 
Ladbrook, and to the pastry-cook's shop at Richmond 
might probably be traced his deplorable pale face and di- 
minutive stature. Now that he was a student at Oxford, 
he still, to his credit, kept up bis clandestine intercourse 
with his proscribed aunt Hopkins, and joyfully accepted 
her invitation to the ball at the Star and Garter, as well as 
her proffers of bed and board. 

Such was Mrs. Hopkins's history up to the time of her 
attack upon Trevelyan (for we need not dwell on the year 
and the tears of her second widowhood, as they made no 
greater impression on her own mind than they probably 
would make on that of the reader). Having by the clever 
manceuvre already related established a degree of spurious 
acquaintance with the handsome colonel, and already anti- 
cipating the effect which would be produced when at her 
next dinner-party she should astonish her neighbours by 
the appearance of the next heir but one to an earldom, 
Mrs. Hopkins determined not to lose the advantage thus 
gained, and therefore, resolutely maintaining her station at 
his side^ she continued to address him. 

'^ I hope you left Lord Launceston quite well,** said 

ahe^ and in so easy a tone of acquaintance, that Trevelyan, 

not a little garprised at the seeming intimacy between Mrs* 
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Hopkinf tnd his prond aristocratic relative^ said directly, 
" Do yoa know my unde ?" 

*' Why, I do not exactly personally know him/' said 
Mrs. Hopkins, in some little emharrassment at this direct 
question. '^ It is a great many years since I had the 
pleatnre of seeing his lordship, for 1 live now so much out 
of the world, that I lose sight of all my friends. A 
charming woman was the late Lady Launceston, hnt 
always Mdly delicate, quite an exotic !" 

Again Trerelyan, with cruel perseverance, inquired into 
Mrs. Hopkins's acquaintance with his aunt. 

" Oh, yes ; of course I knew Lady Launceston," she 
replied, '* for I used to meet her ladyship at the drawing- 
room. In former days, drawing-rooms were not what 
they are now ; it was not every body, you know, who then 
went to court, and that was the reason it was so pleasant ! 
If poor dear Mr. Hopkins was alive, I dare say he would in. 
nst on my going to the drawing-room every year, for he used 
to say it was every hody's duty to keep up their proper 
place in society ; and, between ourselves, I believe their 
mi^esties like such attentions — but now" — and she 
sighed — "I have a foolish sort of shyness about me, 
though I am sure I need not, for the royal family have 
been always particularly kind to me, and the very last time 
I was at court, I remember perfectly well the dear king 
saying;, ' How does Mr. Hopkins do ? ' quite in an easy 
way. He had then, it must be confessed, been dead two 
years, poor man," — and again Mrs. Hopkins sighed. 
'' Still, however, it was very kind and flattering of his 
majesty inquiring after him. But all that is changed 
now," and she drew another deep sigh over the loss of 
— Trevelyan did not very well know what. Just then, 
luddly for him, the music struck up. " Oh, there they 
are going to begin. Come, my dear Ladbrook, lead Miss 
Howard to the top of the room, or you will be too late," 
and she bustled away after the master of the ceremonies, 
in order to secure for her proUgS a place suited to his 
consequence. 

Trevelyan, delighted at having thus got rid of his com- 
pBBion, also followed the dancers, bat tooV. c«t^ Na ^"i^^ 
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hk steps to ihe opposite side of the room. Again, as he 
followed with his eyes her who alone^ amid the crowd 
which surrounded him^ attracted his attention, he, with 
proud feelings of self-coogratidaiion^ exulted in her supe- 
litHity of look, air, and manner, over all around ; and if 
ein^r euch sdfish vanity ia pardonable, surely it may be so 
in a man pf tliirty-four desperately in love with a girl of 
seventeen. 

As soon as the dance was over, Theresa, whose eyes had 
been the whole time wandering fomid the room, at last spied 
out her guardian, and having had quite enough of her dull 
Honourable partner, she immediately hastened to his side. 
" How I wish you danced ! " said she, with roost winning 
naSvete, after having expatiated on the stupidity of her late 
companion ; *' for somehow, I am not sure I think this 
ball quite so charming as 1 expected it to be ; at least, if 
this is all ;" and again she unconsciously east her eyes 
around, aa if in search of some expected object : " but," 
continued she after a moment, '' if you danced, it would of 
course be quite different." 

'^ And do you not think it would be still more different 
to me, Theresa ? *' replied Trevdyan, with a look and tone 
which even she must have understood. — ^' I, who have all 
this time most wickedly envied the smart dandies skipping 
about you, and coveted their sound ankles unscathed by 
cannon-balls.'' 

^^ That 's a story," said Theresa archly ; '^ I am quite 
sure that in your heart yon do not envy them at all, and 
would not take their useless, insignificant lives for all the 
unwounded ankles in the room ; by your countenance I am 
sure I am right," and the cdour glowed brilliantly in 
Theresa's cheeks as she spdse. 

This little compliment thrilled to Trevelyan's inmost 
souL ^^ A year ago, perhaps, I would not," he replied ; 
** for then war was my only mistress — but now ! — what 
pleasure can there be in wounds, however gained, compared 
to that of dancing with you ? " 

Theresa looked down, making no comment, and Tre^ 
velyan, who felt that he had been betrayed into saying 
Moant than he meant, was also ailenu 
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Thq room was by this time very full, and preparatioup 
seemed making for another set, as the ladies and gentlemen 
wcppe bowingy curtseying, and pairing off like birds in 
spring. ^^ As you have no partner for this dance/' said 
Tnvelyan> '^ sball we walk about and see the world ? ** 

Tbercjsa^ delighted at the proposal, readily agreed^ and 
l)iey begui their no easy progress through the room. The 
noise and orowd seemed to bewilder her : she spoke little, 
and her eyes 8^ wandered anxiously around. At length, 
with something like a sigh, — '^ A ball is but a dull thing 
after all," said she, *^ when one knows nobody ; and, ex- 
cepting Mrs. Hopkins, I don't think there is a creature in 
the K>om whom I ever saw before." 

She had scarcely pronounced these words when Tre- 
velyan felt her give a violent start. He iustantly looked 
roimd to discover what had occasioned it, when, following 
the direction of her eyes, his emotion nearly equalled that 
of his ward on beholding, at no great distance, his perse- 
c^tm on the river, the master of the Newfoundland dog^ 
who in a moment turned towards them. He fixed bis eyes 
eagerly on Theresa, and although hers were then hastily 
ay^ted, the burning blush upon her cheeks betrayed her 
consciousness of being recognised. Trevelyan bit his lip 
in anger and vexation, and he was meditating in what 
manner to effect an escape, when the stranger, having 
quickly made his way through the intervening crowd, was 
already close at their side. He slightly bowed to Tre- 
Telyan, and then, to his astonishment, not only addressed 
Theresa by ber name, but in the familiar tone of an 
acknowledged acquaintance requested the pleasure of being 
her partner for the dance just then beginning. Trevelyan 
darted on the bold adventurer a look of astonishment and 
indignation, and pressing Theresa's arm more closely to 
his side, endeavoured to move on. 

But still Uiere the stranger stood^ and again repeated hJs 
as yet unanswered request. Trevelvan's blood now began 
to boil, and he was about to remonstrate on the liberty 
thus taken^ wlien, to his utter consternation, Theresa, 
forcibly withdrawing her hand from his arm, yielded it to 

a 4 
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the unknown waterman^ and in an instant they were hoth 
lost in the crowd. 

The whole of this transaction, which had not occupied 
ahove a minute^ left Trevelyan petrified ! His first im- 
pulse was to rush after the hold pirate and call upon him 
to relinquish his prize : hut^ fully aware of the ungovem- 
ahle nature of his feelings when once roused^ and sensible 
that a public ball-room was not the place for such a scene 
as he felt his present excited temper might occasion, he 
had just sufficient power over himself to delay the pursuit 
of his enemy until he had made up his mind as to what he 
should say and do. 

He was still in this perturbed state^ fixed as if spell- 
bound to the spot at which Theresa had left him, and his 
▼ery forehead scarlet with agitation, when Sir Henry 
Williams came up to him. *' MHiy^ I have been looking 
for you everywhere," said he ; "I want to present Lord 
Herbert Leslie to you, for he is prodigiously anxious to 
make your acquaintance, having already met with your 
ladies at our house." 

" Who?— what— Leslie?" said Trevelyan still be- 
wildered, and the name instantly catching his ear, although 
at the moment he in his confusion hardly knew why — 
'« Leslie, did you say ? " 

" Yes, Leslie ! Why, what is the matter with you, my 
dear Colonel, are you not well ? you look so hot." 

" Abominably hot," replied Trevelyan with much 
impatience : " but what did you say, for that confounded 
music makes such noise I cannot hear a word?'' 

Sir Henry, not a little surprised at his friend's strange 
agitated manner, again repeated his speech about Lord 
Herbert's desire to be made known to him. ^' It seems," 
he continued, " that he fell in with you one day by the 
river, or on the high road, I forget which, when his dog 
frightened Miss Howard, and so, as I said before, having 
met her and your sister at dinner at our house, he now 
wishes for the pleasure of your acquaintance." 

During this explanatory speech of Sir Henry's, Tre- 
velyan by degrees recovered his senses, and his eyes 
opened upon the whole affair ; but he waa still so entirely 
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ooeopied by that dreadful telLtale blush on Theresa's faoe^ 
that, not at all attending to the main purport of Sir Henry's 
speech (namely, his introduction to Lord Herbert)^ he still 
in abaentpertorbation merely repeated his name. 

'^ Leslie ! Leslie did you say ?" 

" Tes, Lord Herbert Leslie, I tell you^ is his name,'* 
said Sir Henry, getting in his turn a little out of patience. 
*' Why, Lord bless the man, what is come over you ? 
snrdy you can have no objection to making his acquaint. 
anee ; he is Lord Falkirk's son, a person very well known, 
and ten to one is at this minute close behind us," added 
Sir Henry looking around, ^^and hears all this pretty 
diseossion about him, for he was this instant with me, and 
most anxious to find you.*' 

Trevelyan, who had by this time, by putting various 
drcumstances together, identified the Leslie of the funny- 
dub wherry with the unknown waterman, the master of 
the Newfoundland dog, and Theresa's present partner, 
related, although not in a very distinct manner, what 
had passed. 

" And so," said Sir Henry, laughing, '' you took Lord 
Herbert for some impudent adventurer carrying off your 
predous charge, and I suppose if I had not luckily come 
up, would by this time have run him through the body-— 
exodlent! excellent! Poor Colonel! excuse me — but 
really you and your ward put me in mind of a hen with 
a young duck ; and, faith, I must own she needs looking 
after, for she is as cunning a little flirt as ever I met 
with." 

This speech was not calculated to put Trevdyan in 
any better humour ; again his blood boiled in his vdns, 
and he was scarcely able to command himself even towards 
the good-humoured baronet, longing also for an explan. 
ation with regard to his charge against Theresa, yet 
feeling that he was not at the moment in a fit state to bear 
any more vexation. 

'* Did they meet at your house more than once ? " 
said he, at last, following the train of his own thoughts, 
and commanding his voice as well as he could. 

**Oh) BO, only that once," replied ^Vi ll.«iur] ^ iGccSo3k% 
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at hit friend's excetflive anxiety. '^ Don t be alarmed^ I 
was only joking ; and after all^ what more natural than 
that a young woman should go and dance with a young 
man^ and that that young man should admire her — for, 
faith ! every one must do that — and it is also perfectly 
natural that she should have no objection to his admiration. 
This is all I meant^ I assure you ; so now smooth down 
your ruffled feathers and come witK rae^ and make friends 
with the supposed highwayman — the nearer the less dan- 
ger> ia^ you know^ our military maxim, and your wisest 
plan will be to make up to the poacher^ whoever he may 
he, the better to observe his snares." So saying, taking 
Trcvelyan's arm, Sir Henry led him towards the top of 
the room ; but he met by die way with so many friends to 
whom he had so much to say that he soon forgot the 
d^ect with which he had started^ and the crowd separat- 
ing them^ TrevelyaD^ hot, tired, thoroughly discomposed, 
and feeling at the moment little inclined to hold any con- 
verse except with his own thoughts, made his retreat to- 
wards an empty bench, and there remained a prey to his 
no very sgreoablc reflections. Theresa's violent start, and 
the crimson blush whidi had coloured her face at the sight 
of Lord Herbert, painfully haunted him. How strange, 
too, her total silence with r^ard to her meeting with him 
•S Sir Henry WilUama*s! — ^ who was so open, so 
•rtkss, and had been for so long in the habit of freely 
Idling him wliatever gave her pain or pleasure. 

It now also occuned to him that this diuer at Lady 
Williams s had never been in any way mentioned by Thc^ 
1061^ and, in bar maaoWBoua life, it was an ovenl which 
osmia nal hava passed uanoliced* Then Sir Henry's ac- 
Wiati o>» ** that shie waa as cwwng a flurt as ew be 
mtl widk* What coiiKI he mea^? So whsft oould he 
olhido? 

Aa all iheis Softoriiag ilKMighta waio pami^ thio«|^ 
Ms mind, Trevejvan was suddenlv rooaed from his alb» 
^^otMiQii by the appeuonce of Thoesa dose to him in the 
^MMo. At tksl moin«ol» Laid Herbert w«s speaking So 
M^sr permit aal Tte^yan, lancyii^ ha aaw % absdo 
•iMT te «o«niieMnM^ vrsa %iPa bat9? %s find 
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nrf flBeme fiyr the being he worshipped, and to be able 
itilL to disg^ if but for a moment, to the delightful hopes 
is which he had lately indulged. Quickly, therefore, 
passing from one extreme to another, he now directed all 
his indignation towards himself, and those violent un- 
gofemable feelings which had nearly betrayed him into 
the act of a madman. But then, the blush ! the start ! 
the strange reserve ! 

Thus distracted by contending feelings, poor Trevelyan 
remained at his solitary seat, ever and anon cursing the 
caimon-faall which forced him thus to relinquish to others 
thet hand which he felt to be almost his own property. 

The dance at last ended, and at the usual pause which 
followay all the performers paraded in pairs up and down 
to rest and cool, but Trevelyan did not among them dis- 
cover either Theresa or Lord Herbert, and, leaving his 
seat, he searched all round the ball.room, but in vain. 
At last, seeing some parties going into an ad[}oining apart* 
ment, allotted, he was told, to refreshments, he followed 
them, and there, resting on a couch. Lord Herbert at her 
side, he beheld the object of his pursuit. The agreeable 
conv ersa tion in which they were seemingly engaged so 
entirely engrossed them, that they were not aware of Tre* 
vdyan 8 entrance until he was almost close by them. The 
moment Theresa saw him, she started from her seat, and 
in evident embarrassment hastened to apologise for her 
abseaee, saying she had merely left the dancing-room for 
a few minutes, in order to get some tea. Trevelyan's 
thoughts were too much occupied by what had lately 
passed^ and by the t^t4~d^tSte which he now detected, to 
allow him imme<liate]y to converse on any indiflPereut sub* 
ject ; it waa still more impossible for him at that moment 
to allude to that nearest his heart, and an awkward silence 
therefore ensued. 

At length Lord Herbert, the only one of the party 
who did not seem disconcerted, broke it by requesting 
Theresa te present him to Colonel Trevelyan. With an 
unsteady voice, downcast eyes, and a degree of awkward- 
ness of manner very unusual to her^ Theresa went through 
the nsBfli ovemany on such oorerionB^ *^ )ILml\wuvc^ 
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•Aid Lord Herbert, directly^ ^' has been in great anxiety 
to Join her party, but I persuaded her to come here for a 
little refreshment and cooler air^ the ball-room is so dis- 
agreeably hot and crowded." 

" Very disagreeable, indeed 1" repeated Trevelyan, and 
he spoke feelingly, for it certainly had been particularly so 
to him ; and again there was a pause. At length Tre- 
velyan, in some degree recovering his composure, and ad- 
dressing Lord Herbert, said, " Does your lordship reside 
in this neighbourhood?" 

** Oh dear, no," he replied ; '^ it was by mere accident 
I heard of this ball, when with my unde in Cambridge- 
ihire, and I came on purpose for it." 

** I suppose, then, you have the true Scotch love of 
dancing,** conUnued IVevelyan^ a sarcastic smile passing 
over bis countenance. 

"^ No/* replied Lord Herbert caid^; '' I fear I 
am but a d^nerate Scot, as I have little taste for our 
aatioiial amusement, and was attracted here merely by — 
^ bewitching beauty of«— the place^ whidi is to me 
always chaming, and which I am scnry to say I am 
obUfted immediately to kave for our more nordkera le- 
gions.^ 

"« Thank Heftv«i!** ^jacnlatcd Trefdyan to him. 
•air. WheOier I%ei«Mi adUed <* Amen,** may be doubt- 
Ah* 

INflriii|(^hkoQiivef9aiMa9slielmdicnaiMd «**»^"c at 
ktr ipaaij^^a «Uk^ Lopj Hettet as reaolteiy maintaJMUg 
lilft filaioa at k«R(^ biat i ieliiKf fpmlemMa «ib«d Iwr Ins 
amii) aMi iM^ m contHMMid eHioamfismcnt^ Iney idmnaed 
%a tlip^ vaMMiji^iki'Miiu Wlwa iImib^ tke iim ssill cmod. nv 
% <few miwrtw; »tfnlJher Ma wkuw. ; f ki^U i I Vma ^iast 
MwlMiiiL wMkiieA ^NMiertMHK mad aa Ti^v'dK^MiA *^ lyj ii 
]|p^ia nwt Wt m* tw8^ X'^WBi ana r I aia ^wsy tved*** 

T%li iiMt iiJ hiaaiLili iiuildwL tia iiiniiiiiMiiM «Mi l«r- 
HjiWMft %t an <MWM)^ %i^ ^mnhIi iWMKsr <C!iNiMl Slavic ^neia sl 

^^W^^^^P^ ^i^Nl ^^^X ^B» ^W^^^^^W ^^^^HW ^P^^^^C «^W^f ^^^^W^W^W 

^o^^^Mve «RMMMia*<ai simsss^wr wrm ii simjji ^ie ^ ^ ei ^ 



him^ the loTeliest smile brightened her countenance^ on 
obeenrlng that the expression in his had somewhat re. 
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If you are so very tired, and indeed you appear to 
be so/' said Tievelyan, again looking at her with con- 
tending feelings of hope and fear^ " had you not better sit 
down and rest? There is an empty couch, let us take 
possession of it." 

Theresa directly assented to his proposal, and they re- 
paired to the unoccupied seat, followed however by Lord 
Herbert, who having professed that he knew no creature 
in the room, seemed by that declaration to intimate his 
right and intention not to leave Theresa's side. The 
dance began and ended, and another and another followed; 
still there Lord Herbert remained fixed ; sometimes, with 
most provoking perseverance, endeavouring to force Tre- 
velyan into friendly conversation, but oftener, under covert 
of the music's noise, carrying on a sotto voce discourse 
with Theresa^ who again soon forgot her guardian's pre. 
sence. 

Trevelyan at last could no longer endure this trial of 
his temper and feelings, and, discovering Lady Williams 
at no great distance, he proposed joining her^ in the hope 
of thus putting an end to the earnest whisperings of his 
companions. He informed her that Theresa had no part- 
ner, and, the hint being immediately taken, a disengaged 
young officer was speedily found, too happy to obtain an 
introduction to the most beautiful girl in the room. The 
Ubual forms on such occasions were soon gone through, 
and as Theresa, little practised in the ways of the world, 
had no ready excuse to make, she was obliged to accept 
the proffer^ hand, and arm, of her new acquaintance, 
and with him to join the dancers. Lord Herbert then 
instantly disappeared ; and Trevelyan, thoroughly vexed, 
and out of humour, sat down by Lady Williams. 

" These public balls are very bad things," said he, after 
a pause of some minutes. " 1 wonder you patronise . 
them.'* 

*' If they were often repeated, they would certainly 
become tiresome," replied Lady W\Uiam« */^ YraX q^<(:^ 
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•tionally they are amusing enough^ from that very mixture 
4^ company of which poor Mrs. Hopkins complains so 
bitterly^ for she was here this minute in a terrible takings 
beoauae she spied out Simpson^ the retired upholsterer/' 

''Are you much acquainted with liira?" continued 
Trevelyan^ after another pause^ during which^ instead of 
listening to Lady Williams^ he had been rtiminating on 
Lord Herbert's intimacy with Theresa. 

'* Much acquainied with him ? " replied Lady Williams 
laughing ; " no^ I cannot say we have had much in- 
tereounie since he fnrmshed my house twenty years 
•go." 

Trevelyan stared. " I waa talking of Lord Herbert 
Leslie : " said he, with some embarrasament^ " have you 
loiown him long ? " 

^ Lord Herbert Leslie ! why I never beaid you name 
him ! No, I can*t say I know much of him, for we only 
made hia acquaintance this last summer. ^ Henry feU 
in with him one day ^en he waa fishing, and as you 
know we accuse him of knowing everybody s father," she 
added, laughing, '' of course he soon discovered that he 
had once been acquainted with Lord Falkirk, and bo he 
asked Lord Herbert to dinner. But I don't know with 
^oro he is here to-ni^t, for I waa not even aware of his 
being ki this part of the world, or I should certainly have 
pvopQiivd to him to joiii our party,forheseeBi8 aparticnlaily 
gentlemanlike^ agreeable young man. 

TrevelTan made no remark on the oommendaloiy part 
af Lady WiUiani8*8 apeecb, and tiiey continued logetlier in 
dlenee ; the former «iliiely engrossed by hia feflectians, 
«nd the latter in that aort of tranoe into which un» 
totnnate chiqpeiona are InUed lowaida the dose of a baO. 
^- Far it waa now growii^lajte ^ the twodances for whi^ 
ftwreaa had been ei^ g ag e d to tke yooi^ ofieer were eiver, 
nt she had not retained ; anodier set ma inamediatdj 
NimeU} anil Tnercsn did net l^ppear« 

«* It is loi^ paat ene/ aaid Lady WUBmbb ai> her com- 
pankau ^« I>on't yon think we had better go in searoh ef 
ittmiiemi<ns it li time aa ha thinking nfgiMC heme r 



and ihey wen just leaving their seats for that purpose, 
hImb If n. HopkiDS came bnstiing towards them^ and in a 
pfodigioiui fluster, addressing Lady Williams, 

^ GkMi Mess you, my dear madam, do tcH me if you 
cm, who that Tery genteel-looking young man is^ who is 
danciDg with Miss Howard, for it is so odd, nobody seems 
to know him* There they are — that 's hitn ; the gentle- 
man in black just going down the middle/' 

<< Oh, it is Lord Herbert LesUe," implied Lady Wil- 

TreTriyan started, and it was all he could do to contain 
bis ▼exation, for it was but too true Theresa was again 
dancing wiPth his rival. 

'' Bless me ! Lord Herbert Leslie ! ** exclaimed Mrs. 
Hopkins, apparently quite overpowered by the intelligence, 
" Where in the world does he live ? where is he to be 
found ?" 

** I lesUy cannot tell," replied Lady Williams ; *' but 
if yon have any particular reason for wishing to know, 
perhsfw I could find out." 

'* Could you ? Your ladyship would be doing me an in- 
ealeokble favour — for I was thinking," continued Mrs. 
Hopkins, her eyes still following Lord Herbert, as if fearful 
kst such a prize might escape her — '^ I was thinking that 
it was a great pity now that I have my nephew. Lord Lad- 
brook's eldest son, with me, and that there are so many 
nice dancers collected together, not to do a little something, 
and so I was thinking of a quiet hop at my house to-mor- 
row cTening ; and first and foremost, I came to request 
the pleflBure of your ladyship's and Sir Henry's company. 
As for CcAonel Trevelyan and Miss Howard, they come of 
course, for next door neighbours should not even wait for 
an invitation, but pop in and out of each other's houses 
whenever they like." 

Had Trevelyan's mind not been otherwise engaged, 
tliiB intimate popping proposal cf Miw. Hopkins would 
have made his blood run cold ; but at that moment he 
thought of, he saw, but Theresa, who» on her part, was 
evidently ieo «ntiiely engrossed tagr her ^{MurtMr to bestow 
one Ihoi^t on vny tfalog slse. 
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" Everybody seems delighted at my plan^" continued 
Mrs. Hopkins ; '^ so I really hope we shall have a cheerful 
little evenings and as I shall be too happy to see any 
friend of your ladyship's or of Colonel Trevelyan's/' she 
addded^ again smiling at him^ '' I will request you to be 
so good as distribute these cards among your acquaint, 
ance ; " and Mrs. Hopkins put into Lady Williams's 
hands a whole pack of ^ Mrs. Hopkins at home < — 2. 
Paragon — a little early dance.' — ** As for Lord Leslie 
Herbert/* she continued, ^' since you are so very intimate 
with him, perhaps you will do me the favour of intro- 
ducing me to his lordship, and I will then ask him myself 
in person; and now I must just step down to the 
bottom of the room to secure Mr. Osbourne of the 
guards, and Captain Jones from Hounslow barracks ; I 
shall be back directly, and pray keep your eye on Lord 
Leslie." 

'^ Really, Mrs. Hopkins," said Lady Williams, now for 
the first time able to get in a word, ^'I fear neither Sir Henry 
nor myself are equal to such dissipation as a ball two nights 
running, so you must excuse us." 

'^ Oh no, my dear madam, I can hear of no excuses ; 
why, you will meet all your friends, and perhaps, indeed, 
as it is so near, even Miss Trevelyan may be tempted to 
look in upon us," continued the persevering Mrs. Hopkins, 
" and that indeed would be an honour, for I know she 
is a sad invalid ; but just next door, she can't catch cold, 
and it will be quite a quiet comfortable sort of hop. J 
shall not even take up the carpet, and mean only to have 
Matthews to play on the piano, and tea and cakes, and that 
sort of thing ; so that it will be but a sort of refreshment 
after to-night, and serve only to unstifien the young folk ; 
and really it would be such a pity to let so many nice 
young men pass through one's fingers in a manner, 
would'nt it? And there is no saying what another 
evening may bring about in a certain quarter," added 
Mrs. Hopkins, looking significantly towards Theresa and 
her partner^ '^ for every one says they never saw so decided 
a flirtation as that seems to be. Dear, preserve me ! 
Aere is Captain Jones 3;oing, I fear ; I must go and speak 
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to him ; 10 mind and secure Lord Leslie : ** and off urent 
Mn. Hopkins^ smiling and nodding^ as if she had received 
the most cordial acquiescence to her proposals. 

Just then the music stopped^ and Theresa^ with the 
downcast looks of a conscious criminal^ returned to her 
party^ accompanied hy Lord Herbert. Lady Williams 
hinted at departure^ a proposal to which Theresa dared 
Qot^ and her guardian certainly wished not^ to object : the 
carriage was accordingly called, and as Lord Herbert still 
resolutely maintained his place at his partner s side^ Tre- 
Telyan was compelled to relinquish to him the privilege 
of escorting her^ and in no very satisfied mood followed 
the party down stairs. Theresa said little going home^ and 
her guardian uttered not a word ; but Sir Henry, always 
gay and good-humoured^ made up for their silence by de. 
scanting largely upon the company^ and success of the ball. 
When they reached home^ Trevelyan got out first. 

^^ As the guardian was present^" said Sir Henry, laugh* 
ing to Theresa^ and detaining her by the hand, ^' I had no 
responsibility to night ; otherwise, little Miss Flirt, you 
should not have gone on at the rate you did — one, two, 
three^ four dances to my knowledge, with a certain gentle- 
man that shall be nameless, besides whisperings and co- 
quettinga in comers, for 1 had my eye upon you all the 
time. I now give you up as a bad job, and the bargain 
between us is fairly broken : so good night, sleep soundly, 
and do not dream of Highland chieftains more than you 
can help." 

Theresa, forcibly withdrawing her hand, hurried out of 
the carriage, and had reached her own apartment long 
before Sir Henry had ceased his jokes about poachers, 
highwaymen, and hens with young ducks, to which Tre- 
velyan was of course obliged to listen, but which were not 
calculated to improve either his spirits or his temper. 

When Theresa next morning went down to breakfast, 
she found that her guardian had finished his repast, and, 
very unlike his usual habit, had already left the drawing* 
room* 

" Well, Theresa ! " said Miss Trevelyan, as soon as she 
appeared, *^ what accounts shall I have of the ball from' 

H 
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you ? I do cot think Frederick gives a very favourable 
report of his night*s amusement^ but possibly you and he 
may have seen it in a different light — so what do you 
say ? " 

'^ Oh ! you know I never was at a ball before^" replied 
Theresa, " so I can be no judge whether it was good or 
bad." 

'' But did you like it ? Did you find it what you had 
expected ? " 

Theresa coloured. " Oh 1 yes, I suppose so 



And you danced a good deal ?' inquired Miss Trevel- 
yan. *' Who were your partners ? " 

'^ I really do not remember their names ; Mrs. Hopkins's 
nephew was one, but I forget what she called him." 

'' And I find you met with our aquatic friend^ whom we 
made acquaintance with at Sir Henry Williams*s^" con- 
tinued Miss Trevelyan. " Lord Herbert Leslie^ I mean. 
Did you not dance with him ? " 

^^ Yes, of course he asked me," said Theresa, averting 
her face to conceal her still more heightened colour. ^' He 
could hardly help doing so, when we had spent a whole 
evening together." 

Miss Trevelyan smiled at her young friend's hasty ex- 
planation of a circumstance which had not been called in 
question ; but at the same time that she was amused by this 
voluntary apology, it aroused her suspicions, and she felt 
no doubt that Lord Herbert's attentions had, by flattering 
her vanity, again exclusively engrossed her. Colonel 
Trevelyap's very visible depression also corroborated the 
idea, for the baU had evidently been no sc^e of pleasure 
to him, although he had not had courage to inform his sister 
of all that had passed, as he felt that, by embodjring his 
fears in words, he should impart to them a reality from 
which he still shrank in dismay. 

Miss Trevelyan prudently said no more to Theresa on 
the subject of her imacknowledged admirer, for, even if 
her fancy had been again for a minute captivated, or her 
young head turned by his flattering attentions, still she 
hoped it would prove but a passing fancy, as she could 
hardly conceive it possible that any one could really be 
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p r ef er fe d to her all-perfect Frederick. She therefore re* 
aolTed^ instead of lecturing Theresa, to take him to task 
fbr dins allowing trifles to torment him^ and to advise him, 
bj treating her flirtation with his supposed rival as a mere 
j^^ to maike her consider it in the same light herself. This 
advice^ however^she had no opportunity to giye^ hefore they 
again all three met^ which was not till dinner time, when 
icaredy a word was uttered, either hy her hrother or his 
waid^ although Miss Treveiyan more than once gaily 
ralHed them on their ill-humour, endeavouring to restore 
diem to their wonted spirits. As soon as the repast was 
OYcr, Colond Treveiyan, pleading particular husiness, im- 
mediately returned to his own apartment, and did not 
again join them during the whole evening, while Theresa, 
on her part, under pretext of reading a book, whose pages 
ahe forgot to turn over, passed it in silent abstraction. 

Before hmg the sounds of music proceeding from the 
next house, announced that Mrs. Hopkins's little hop had 
begun. But how it succeeded, whether Captain Jones or 
Mr. Osboume of the guards were secured, and whether 
Lord Herbert, in the hope of meeting Theresa, made 
Mrs. Hopkins happy by joining her party, is not known, 
as neither Colonel Treveiyan and his ward, nor Sir Henry 
and Lady Williams, were present. Miss Treveiyan was 
half inclined to think that her young companion's very 
evident dejection might be occasioned by their near neigh. 
bourhood to an entertainment of which she did not par. 
take, and with her usual unselfish kindness, she was on 
the point of proposing to Theresa to accompany her to 
Mrs. Hopkins ; but, just as she was summoning courage 
for the effinrt^ Theresa, with her eyes red and heavy, and 
complaining of a violent headach, came to wi^ her 
good night, declaring herself to be quite knocked up, 
and that nothing but a good night's rest would restore 
her. 

'^ Indeed, I think you can do no better than go to bed," 
said Miss Treveiyan, kindly kissing her, " and I trust to- 
morrow I shall see you quite yourself again ; if not," added 
she, smiling, ^' I give notice I shall not allow you or Fre- 
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il«Hek to go to any more balls as they seem to be so pard- 
cuUrly unwholesome to both mind and body." 

The next mornings however^ matters had very little 
mended, for the same coldness and reserve still continued, 
and a sudden death-blow appeared to have been myste- 
riously given to the cheerfulness of this once happy party, 
•heir former confidence and affectionate sympathy being 
exchanged for silence and even suspicion. Trevelyan longed 
to speak openly to Theresa, in order at once to ascertain 
the truth, and to be relieved from the torturing doubts un. 
der which he laboured ; but he still felt restrained by his 
•elf-iniiioted vow of silence, as he did not consider himself 
tt liberty, even as a guardian, to pry into her sentiments 
without making a confession of his own ; besides, if he 
htd been hitherto restrained from any such disclosures by 
honour, he was now still more powerfully deterred by fear, 
M he dreaded an explanation which might totally crush all 
hit fondest hopes. 

Thus passed many days: I^ord Herbert was never named 
nor did he ever appear. The morning following the ball, 
h« diil indeed call, while Trevelyan had strolled out in 
ortler to oool his feverisli head after a sleepless night, but 
whether he then asketl for the ladies of the family never 
lr«n»pired ; (br old John knew his duty too wdl to let any 
one in to hia mistress without poaitive orders^ and Trevel- 
yan on his r«tara hoine> seeing his card lying on the hall- 
l«hWk in a moment of irritation, and without asking any 
^ttettllona» th(«w it hastily into the fire, and dius prevented 
ila ev«r v««ehiii^ ^ drawing-room* Theresa, therefore, 
KHiMUned in loul ignorattce of Lcord Heffaert*s endeftvoor to 
Mbw «p hia Mt|iMintance with her ; and this seeming neg- 
Wei «tt hi$ part probably pit)ttevi ber vanity, for by dcgnes 
t^imfn^fsmisi mhk^ hi$ datlerin^ aimtioas had evidently 
HMMik upMi hiHT ima^:makion« siw«u«d to we«r off; and^ as 
W smiW jf^ftihiaUy returtK^^ with them remnaed TiereL 
y%ii\ SfMil» «mI 9EiwilhiiiHMur« Thus nnttsihiy,. as time 
|f4iM«4^Mi^ ^ (paair^tiiM asid w«ni rgtmiaejl ^Kur Ibimet 
«Mlal^ Kil^ft^ lUMi ^NKV' miM« wmv' TKetett a i^y^^B^ la^gh 
^Mrt mnW j fcui M. n%k» Wtte4 ^^imkfeijia^ tbnr tNs»le; 
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itm they could not return to that happy open confidence 
which had formerly existed between them^ and in which 
the happiness of both seemed then to consist. 

Theresa's timid altered manner^ which Trevelyan had a 
short time back fancied to betoken feelings the most conge- 
nial to his own^ now pained and irritated him as a proof of 
dislike to himself, in consequence of preference to another; 
and if^ still at times deluded by his passion^ he moment- 
tarily gave way to hope^ it was of too feeble, too transient^ 
a nature to subdue his apprehensions, and therefore only 
increased the nervous excitement in which he lived. He 
had on principle tutored his tongue, but he could not exer- 
cise equal power over his eyes, and he was well aware that 
they often spoke a language which now could not possibly 
be mistaken by Theresa ; but yet he hardly knew how to 
interpret the downcast looks and varying colour with which 
she replied to it, or what meaning to give to the deep- 
drawn sighs which he observed invariably to follow these 
their tUent conversations. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Meanwhile the generous glowing breast, 
Where nature man's hieh name imprest. 

Where honour tramples fVaud ; 
Superior to the singsong lyre. 
Shall swell in secret, as the chdr 

Deludingly applaud. Oid Song* 

The severity of the winter was now over, and one day to- 
wards the end of February, Trevelyan received the follow- 
ing letter from his uncle, Lord Launceston :— 

*' My dear Frederick, — Of course you are aware 
that on the 26th of next month my son comes of age. It 
is my particular wish to celebrate this event with all the 
distinction which I consider to be due to the future head of 
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our family^ and, flattering myself that you and my niece 
have inherited with the name a sufficient share of the old- 
fashioned aristocratic feeling of the House of Trevelyan^ 
to be inclined to make some exertion for ihe sake of doing 
honour to your cousin^ I am induced to hope that neither 
the length of the journey nor Miss Trevelyan's delicacy of 
health will deprive us of the pleasure of your company at 
Trevelyan Castle on that auspicious day. 

'' St. Ives is anxious to make your acquaintance^ and I 
think I may venture to promise you some degree of per- 
sonal gratification in his^ since^ independently of any feel- 
ings of parental partiality^ he is generally considered^ I am 
proud to say, as bidding fair to be a worthy representative 
of the distinguished, indeed I may add^ historical family of 
Trevelyan ; my neighbours, both in this and the adjoining 
county (in which you know I have also much prc^rty), 
have all expressed the pleasure with which they will obey 
my summons, and of course all my relations and connec- 
tions will attend on the 26th. So that you will find no 
contemptible party to meet you. 

" As I learn that my niece still retains with her that 
young person whom she has, I must say so injudiciously, 
taken under her protection, and understanding that she does 
not like to be long absent from home on her account, I beg to 
include her in the invitation, as I trust you and your sister 
will make us a visit proportionable in length to the journey 
you have to take. Augusta begs her kind remembrances 
to you and her cousin — and I am your sincere 

'^ Launceston." 

This letter might have been considered by many, less ac. 
qtudnted with the peculiarities of Lord Laimceston*s cha- 
racter Aan Trevelyan, as an affront rather than a civility, 
for it certainly appeared by it as if he thought the honour 
aad griiitifieation to result from the proposed meeting be- 
tween ^ relativea would be entirely on the side of Colonel 
Trevelyan and his sister. But the former was well aware 
tiutf^ when dwelling thus on his own iraportancw, disdnc- 
ti«n8, and possessions, h^s uncle meant to do honour to 
tiwee who had the good fortune to be so nearly allied to 
liiiny and he also felt that it was impossible, without very 
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good weaMOBB, to refuse compliance with Lord Launceston's 
wishes on such an occasion. But at the same time that he 
made up his mind to accept the invitation^ he resolved 
upon not going alone^ as he was quite determined that he 
would not a second time leave Theresa at the mercy of 
highwaymen and river-pirates. 

The ungracious manner in which she was named hy 
Ijord Launceston was what most irritated his feelings and 
his pride ; hut^ situated as he was^ he had hut a choice of 
evils^ and he therefore preferred overlooking the affront 
both for himself and Theresa^ to parting with his precious 
charge. It was no easy task to persuade Miss Trevelyan 
to accede to this proposed journey into Cornwall, for her 
health was so much impaired^ and her spirits were in con- 
sequence so weak, that she shrank fVom such exertions, 
dr^tding every thing which disturbed the monotonous re- 
pose of her life ; but Trevelyan urged his suit so vehe- 
mently, representing in such strong terms what was due 
from them to their uncle, and the great advantage that 
might accrue to Theresa from the good will of Lord Laun- 
ceston and his daughter, which he was sure could not fail 
to be the consequence of their acquaintance with her, that 
Miss Trevelyan, who was the most unselfish of mortals, at 
length gave way. 

Theresa was duly informed of this general invitation 
from Lord Launceston and Lady Augusta, and of the iur 
tention of accepting it, without, however, being permitted 
to peruse the letter itself. She did not i^pear, at first, at 
all to rejoice at this projected expedition, as neither the 
aristocratic father, nor his well-educated daughter, had 
found particular favour in her eyes, and she therefore anti^ 
dpated little pleasure in the intended visit ; but, when Tre- 
vdyan mentioned that Lord Launceston's olrject in collect- 
ing all his friends and relations together on the 26th was to 
celebrate his son's coming of age, and that a large party, 
and gay doings would in consequence take place, Theresa 
seemed on a sudden to see the affair in a new light, and 
now, instead of bringing forward difficulties and objec- 
tions, she assisted her guardian in overcoming those of 
his sister. 

H 4 
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Time was, when Trevelyan would have holdly inquired 
into the secret cause of such a sudden change of inclin- 
ation ; time was, when Theresa herself would have vo- 
lunteered revealing her motives — when, indeed^ Trevel- 
yan would have read tliem in her open heart and art- 
less countenance without the help of explanatory words 
— hut such delightful confidence no longer existed be- 
tween them. Indeed, Trevelyan himself now as carefully 
shunned all such explanations as Theresa appeared to elude 
them. And at last, after in vain seeking in his own raind 
some reason for her present unlooked-for zeal and anxiety 
on the subject^ he (although not without a sigh at thus 
detecting in her character a degree of frivolity to which he 
had thought her superior) attributed her apparent strong 
anticipation of pleasure in this visit solely to that love of 
amusement and novelty, which is, after dl, but natural in 
youth ; and ended by rejoicing at the bright smiles and 
joyous spirits which, indicating, he hoped^ an unscathed 
heart, once more cheered his soul. 

Thus, in restored gaiety and good humour, the guardian 
and ward set off on their expedition to Cornwall. Miss 
Trevelyan's spirits could not at all keep pace with those of 
her two companions. She had not been at Trevelyan 
Castle since quite a girl, the unfortunate coolness between 
her father and Lord Launceston having put an end to all 
friendly intercourse between the families for many years 
previous to the death of the former ; and as she drew near 
the end of her journey, and each once well-known hill, 
valley, and turn of road met her eye, she became more and 
more affected. How strange, how dreamy are our feel- 
ings when we thus, after an interval of many years, revisit 
the haunt of our first youth 1 Every inanimate object so 
precisely the same, and yet every tiling (and most of all 
ourselvea) so changed I 

To one as prone " to chew the cud of sad reflection " as 
Miss Trevelyan, this return, at forty-five, to what had been 
lo her a second home when fifteen, could not fail to pro* 
duce abstraction and depression. The forms of parents, 
•isters, friends (now all mouldering in the dust), who had 
once been the inhabitants of that home which she now saw 
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fiBed by another race^ rose up before her in sad array -— 
interTening years and events all vanished^ and^ as she en- 
tered each well-remembered apartment^ she unconsciously 
Indeed round for those who had formerly occupied them^ 
and oould almost have fancied she heard their voices, re- 
cognised their very footsteps. Thus wholly engrossed by the 
leoollections of by-gone years^ her mind was not at liberty 
to attend to what was passing around her, nor could she for 
long bring herself to feel any degree of companionship with 
those by whom she was then surrounded. 

Lady Augusta was courteous to all^ because it was right 
and proper that she, as mistress of the house, should be 
hospitable; but as such attentions appeared to be rather the 
effects of calculation than of feeling, they were generally 
bestowed in exact proportion to the claims which her guests 
had upon her civility, either in consequence of their rank 
or consanguinity. Her welcome of her cousin. Colonel 
Trevelyan, was of course particularly flattering, and his sis- 
ter^ being likewise one of her nearest relations, also came in 
for an unusual share of her kindness ; but as for poor 
Theresa, a cold, distant curtsey was all she obtained, Lady 
Augusta having, to all appearance, in her reception of the 
despised orphan, followed the example set by Lord Laun- 
ceston, who, after shaking his nephew and niece heartily by 
the hand, turned formally to Theresa, and inquiring in a 
very audible whisper of Trevelyan her name, which he 
affected to have forgotten, dryly ''hoped Miss Howard 
was well." 

At the sight of Theresa's confusion Trevelyan had 
nearly again darted out at the halLdoor, but, certain that 
before long all this proud systematic coldness would give 
way to the charm of her beauty and manner, he resolved 
to take all in good part, and lecture his sensitive charge 
with regard to exercising the same forbearance herself. 
The fatigue of the journey, and the still more fatiguing 
bustle of a large assemblage of company, affected Miss 
Trevelyan *s health so much, that she was before long 
compelled to seek quiet and repose in the solitude of her 
own apartment; for the party collected at the castle was 
already numerous, although neither the hero of the moment^ 
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young Lord St Itm, dot many a still expected guest, had 
yet arrived. 

This indisposition of Misa Trevelywi, which confined 
her for several dsys, naturally threw her hrother and hia 
ward atill more together than they otherwise would have 
been, for she now clung to him as to her only friend. To 
him she addressed all her observations, to him confided all 
her little disCreBBea. He wag her constant companion in 
their walks, her squire in their rides ; and when her 
spealiing eyes invited him to the seat next to her at 
dinner, he, nothing loth, oheyed their hetwitching sum. 
mons, often relinquishing for it the place d'lumnevr at his 
cousin's side, in seemingly total unconaciousness of her 
very decided partiality. 

And this additional degree of intercourse with her 
guardian, into which Thereaa was by circumstances thrown 
on their first arrival at Trevelyan Caalle, she seemed 
voluntarily to continue even after her peculiarly prepos- 
sessing manners and appearance had interested every one 
(excepting Lady Augusta) in her favour. For a very 
short time had elapsed before she had many an admirer, 
and might have had many a declared lover, had she given 
them any encouragement ; but such admiration, instead 
of gratifying, seemed rather to annoy, and its only effect 
was to provoke her ridicule, and itiduce her to avoid those 
who professed it. In short, Trevelyan, the now again 
happy Trevelyan, appeared to be the only being who found 
favour in her eyes, the only one whose attentions did not 
aeem to be positively disagreeable to her. With what 
pleasure did he then liaten to hia sister's raillery on his 
former jealoua fanciei, and her fond encomiums on her 
IDg charge for bdng thus superior to that heartless 
*' ! which ever aimi at inspiring feelings that cannot b« 

JM Trevelyan, however, had courj^ to examine the 
^■1 on which his present happiness rested, he would' 
()* Imen forced to acknowledge to himself that hia hopes 
■^ kuilt but on aa unsteady foundation. For kind, 
" 1, and communicative as Theresa was now to him, 
but be aware that even in bis seemingly 
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pre f erred society she was not happy. Her lately restored 
gaiety bad gradually died away ; she was often for hours 
riknt and abstracted^ while a certain restlessness of look 
and manner plainly indicated the constant expectation of a 
something which was never realised ; and if at first the 
Bichmond ball had fallen short of what she had antici- 
pated^ still more did the visit to Trevelyan Castle appear to 
have ended in disappointment. 

Above a week had now elapsed since their arrival^ each 
day baying brought some change or addition to the society 
at the castle; but Lord St. Ives had not yet made his 
appearance^ being still at a friend's house in the neighbour- 
hood. At last, one afternoon^ when the whole party had 
gone up stain to dress for dinner^ a carriage drove up to 
the dooTj and on inquiring of his servant what new 
visiters were come^ Trevelyan was informed that it was 
ibe young heir and two other gentlemen vnth him. As 
soon as he was dressed^ Trevelyan hastened down stairb 
in order to be introduced to his cousin^ whom he had not 
seen since be was quite a child. 

He bad not been in the drawing-room long, before the 
door leading from Lord Launceston's private apartment 
opened, and the father and son entered arm-in-arm. 
" Well, here he is — here he is ! " exclaimed the former, 
as be exttltingly looked around for the congratulations of 
all bis friends. " And first and foremost, Frederick," 
sud he, beckoning to Trevelyan, " come here to me, that I 
may r^ularly introduce you to my boy." 

The cousins heartily shook hands, and said and did 
all that cousins should or could say and do on such an 
occasion. " Now, have I said too much about him ? '* 
demanded the proud parent, as he observed a smile of 
satisfaction on Trevelyan's countenance, " and I assure 
you the more you know of him the more you will approve." 

" Oh,! spare me, my dear sir," said St. Ives, *' it is 
•really not fair to begin by making my relations lai:^h at 
me j and now that Colonel Trevelyan and I are acquainted^ 
aUow me to introduce my two friends to you;'* and so 
saying, he went in search of his companions, while Tre- 
velyan turned to speak to Mr. Penrhyn^ a distant con- 
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nection of the Launceston family^ who had also arrived 
that afternoon at the castle. 

They were discussing the young heirs appearance, 
prospects, and attainments, when suddenly a name caught 
Trevelyan*s attention, which seemed instantly to act like 
an electric shock upon all his senses ; he turned hastily 
round in hopes that his ears might have deceived him, 
but was not allowed to doubt another minute, for, as his 
eyes searched eagerly in the direction from which the 
sound had proceeded, they fell on the dreaded Lord 
Herbert Leslie, whom St. Ives was at that moment pre- 
senting to his father. Theresa herself did not start more 
violently on recognising him at the Richmond ball than 
Trevelyan did now. In vain Mr. Penrhyn continued address- 
ing him ; he heard not a word, but continued staring at 
his hated rival in stupified vexation. Lord Herbert at 
length turned towards Trevelyan, and, immediately re- 
cognising him, accosted him with the familianty of an 
acknowledged acquaintance. 

'' 1 beUcve you two need no introduction,'* said St. 
Ives, who had, with some surprise, observed Trevelyan 
to draw back, " for I understand you and my friend 
Jieslie have met before at Richmond.*' 

Trevelyan murmured something about the pleasure and 
honour of a former acquaintance^ but the words seemed to 
stick in his throat. 

" You have been here some time, I believe," said Lord 
Herbert, with most provoking ease of manner. '* I too 
hoped to have come much sooner, but St. Ives is so dread- 
fully popular, it was impossible to get him away from his 
friends before. Miss Howard is quite well, I trust, for I 
believe she accompanied you into Cornwall ? *' 

Trevelyan dryly assented, and then, taking the first 
opportunity to disengage himself from his companion, 
fell back into a more distant part of the room, in order 
to compose his agitated feelings, and also, unobserved, to 
judge of the effect produced upon his ward by this unex- 
pected appearance of her admirer. 

Before long she entered, accompanied by Miss Tre- 
velyan. As her quick eyes eagerly glanced round the 
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room, '£bej immediatriy fdl upon Lord Herbert, and in 
their uneqiUTOcal expression TreTelyan read the death- 
warrant to all hia happiness. So vic^ent was the agita- 
tioQ oecasiooed by this sudden apparition, diat, for an 
instant, die blood oitirdj forsook Theresa's chedis, but 
when Lord Herbert, on recc^nising her, instantly hastened 
to her aide, it retnmed with a glow sudi as Trevelyan had 
neyer .bef<»e witnessed. His heart sidcened — his head 
became oonfiised — and he stood fixed in liis place, uncon- 
scioiis of every thing aroond him. 

He was at last aroused from this painful trance by the 
announcement of dinner, and medianically followed the 
rest into the adjoining apartment. Whether Theresa that 
day looked round for her usual companion we cannot tell; 
but when Trevdyan, in fearful anxiety to ascertain his 
fate, glanced his eyes round the table, he beheld her at the 
further end. Lord Herbert at her side, and her counte- 
nance brilliant with happiness. Once, and but once, 
during dinner, their eyes met ; — a burning blush instantly 
confessed that Theresa was aware of all that his might say 
— that die merited their keenest reproaches. And, in 
that one hasty glance, they who but a few hours before 
had appeared to live only for each other now seemed by 
mutual consent to take a final leave ; for Trevelyan never 
again looked towards her, nor ever, during the evening 
which followed, approached the spot where she was ; Lord 
Herbert the while so entirely and determinately monopo- 
lising her Bodety, that, even had she wished for any 
intercourse with another^ it would have been next to 
impossible. 

What a change had those few hours made in Trevelyan's 
existence! He had risen that morning, welcoming with 
gratitude the sun which was to shine on Theresa's beloved 
countenance, counting the hours of ecstasy which he was 
to pass at her side ; and ere that sun had set, all his hopea 
of happiness seemed about to set for ever with it, and to 
leave him in the darkness of despair. 

Miss Trevelyan was not blind to all that was now 
passing : she had with pain observed Theresa's emotion 
on the appearancis of Lord Herbert, and, although inex. 
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perienced in such matters^ she began to suspect that he 
had made a deeper impression on her young friend's heart 
than she had before been willing to ^ink possible. But 
still she trusted to her brother's undoubted superiority^ and 
to the power which he had evidently gained over his ward's 
better feelings. 

Each day^ each hour^ however^ which now passed^ 
instead of lessening her fears, only confirmed them. She 
tried every expedient to interrupt the intercourse between 
Theresa and her lover^ and attract her attention to other 
objects ; but it is as easy to stop the impetuous course of 
a mountain-torrent as to check that of passion^ when once 
the soul has unawares yielded to its influence. 

Miss Trevelyan even ventured so fkr as to speak to the 
infatuated girl on the subject, warning her to be on 
her guard against a species of admiration, which often, 
prompted by the mere vanity of him who professes it, only 
lures into mortification and misery the unconscious dupe 
to whom it is addressed. But to all this Theresa listened 
with impatient incredulity; her heart told her a very 
different tale, and, impelled by a fascination which she 
was both unwilling and unabte to resist, she each day 
became more and more entangled in the snare, and more 
estranged from him whose whole soul was devoted to her, 
and whose heart she was breaking. Of this Theresa could 
not now but be aware, for one single page in the history of 
love, when perused by ourselves, teaches us volumes as to 
the feelings of others. He, too, whom she was thus afflict- 
ing, was one, who until her every feeling was engrossed 
by a more powerful sentiment, had been the object of her 
dearest affections, her warmest gratitude, and most ardent 
admiration; one for whose happiness she would have 
fancied she could have sacrificed her own, and whose 
altered suffering countenance, whenever it met her eye, 
spoke daggers to ha: heart, even while her deluded ear 
rang with Lord Herbert's professions. 

Miss Trevelyan often sought opportunities to speak to 
her brother, but he shunned all conversation with her, 
nearly as much as with Theresa ; for, although what he 
most dreaded was hearing from her lips a confirmation 
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of his fean, yet in his present state of mind he felt that 
even their contradiction would irritate his feelings. He^ 
therefore^ in order to avoid as much as possible all inter- 
oourse with those who had but a short time back formed 
his whole felicity, took violently to every species of 
country-sporty and thus^ in desperation, abandoned the 
fidd to his rivaL 



CHAPTER IX. 

The crew, with many a mimic strain. 
Will mock, perchance, his honest pam; 

And thou, bewildered thou. 
Drunk with the cup thou long'st to taste, 
Buled by thine evil planet, haste 
To spurn a precious vow. Old Sang» 

The whole scene and society at Trevelyan Castle seemed 

on a sudden to be as much changed since the arrival of 

Lord St. Ives and his young companions^ as Trevelyan 

himself^ and the part which he played in it. Lady 

Augusta, as mistress of the house, was attentive to the 

amusement of her guests; but, beyond driving them out 

in the morning, and setting them down to cards in the 

evening, she had little power of entertaining them, and 

the party had, in consequence^ hitherto been dull and 

formal enough. But now all was life and gaiety ; every 

possible game and pastime was immediately set a-going, 

and the evening generally closed with music and dancing. 

Augusta had always, before, herself made up her father's 

whist-party ; but her brother ridiculing her old-fashioned 

gravity, and insisting on her joining the dancers, she at 

last applied to Trevelyan to take her place at the card. 

table. To refuse was impossible ; besides, in his present 

melancholy mood, he rather welcomed an occupation which 

afforded him an excuse for silence and abstraction. 
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Many an evening, therefore, did Trevelyan now thus 
pass, fixed at his post, while Theresa, in the adjoining 
room, was freely partaking of that gaiety with which all 
but himself seemed inspired. At times^ when his ear 
caught the sounds of her well-known voice, or he heard 
that joyous laugh which had once cheered his very soul, 
forgetting for a moment all that had occurred, he still ex- 
perienced a passing thrill of delight ; but such flattering 
illusions were soon dispelled, and a deep-drawn sigh was 
generally the sad echo to her light hearted merriment. 

One evening, while the usual whist-party was going on 
in the inner drawing-room, the dancing in the next seemed 
suddenly to cease, and at length, even the din of voices 
dying away, scarcely a sound was to be heard. 

" Why, surely St. Ives must be gone to sleep," said 
Lord Launceston, " and I suppose the whole party has 
followed his example, for I have not heard the house so 
quiet since his arrival. What can they be all about ? " 

In an instant, however, Theresa's rich melodious voice, 
carolling the Neapolitan '^ Barcarola," broke the silence. 
At the first well-known chord of that song, Trevelyan 
gave such a sudden and violent start, that his hand ac- 
tually sounded on the table. 

*^ Why, my dear Colonel, what are you about ? " said 
Lord Launceston. *' It is not your turn, for you know 
you are last in hand." 

Trevelyan, much confused, hastily took up his card; 
but the next moment, being called upon to play, he again 
laid it down, without having ever looked at it, or even 
noticed those already on the board." 

" What! no trumps, Frederick?" again exclaimed Lord 
Launceston, who was his partner. '* That s very strange ! 
And now I think of it, you must have one, for you were 
dealer, and this is the first time they have been led ;" and 
Lord Launceston looked in much astonishment at the per- 
turbed countenance of his nephew, who in vain endea- 
voured, by pressing his hand on his brow, to collect his 
wandering thoughts, for still those cruel notes rang in his 
ears, and seemed to deprive him of his senses. 

" I suspect you have knocked yourself up shooting^ 
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Colonel/' contlDued his uncle, ^' for I understand you 
Have been out all day, and this passion is new, I think, 
for I do not remember that you used to be so keen a sports, 
man; indeed, till St. Ives came, you appeared contented, 
with the more quiet occupation of gallanting the ladies out 
riding. But I suspect," he added laughing, *' that Miss 
Howard has found another squire — hey ? It is no busi- 
ness of mine," he continued, '' but I must say I think 
joar young lady seems to be but a dangerous sort of per- 
son in society, as she appears to have a prodigious turn for 
what is called flirting/' 

Trevelyan said nothing, pretending to be wholly en- 
grossed by the game, but continued to make all sorts of 
strange blunders. 

" Well, my good friend,'* said his uncle to hitn when 
the party broke up, '* I certainly cannot compliment you 
on your skill at cards to-night, and yet, I should say, that 
whist is a sort of hereditary game in our family. My 
father was a capital player, and I must confess I think it 
a very gentlemanlike amusement, and one in which no one 
need be ashamed to excel. But come, let us now go and 
see what these madcaps are doing in the next room." 
- So saying. Lord Launceston took his nephew's arm, 
and led him towards the pianoforte, at which Theresa was 
still seated, Lord Herbert at her side. This was more 
than Trevelyan could endure, and suddenly disengaging 
himself from his uncle, he left the apartment before the 
gay songstress was even aware of his presence. 

In the hall he was met by his sister — she eagerly came 
up to him, and taking his arm, ^* Come to my room, Fre. 
deriek," said she, " for I want to speak to you, and I 
never now can find an opportunity." 

** I know what you would say,*' said be, drawing away. 
" I know it all but too well, so spare me, I implore you.** 
Still Miss Trevelyan urged him to a few minutes* convers- 
ation, and he at last complied. 

*' Frederick,** said she, as soon as they had reached her 
apartment, " let us immediately return to Richmond— I 
see the misery you are enduring. But, perhaps, it may 
atill not be too late ; for believe me, it is but a momentary 

I 
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infifttuation, which will pass away, and he foigotten ; and 
indeed, I must say, you are yourself very much to hlame, 
for why do you so entirely withdraw yourself, and quietiy 
abandon Theresa to your rival?*' 

*^ Because, Louisa," said he, with vehemence, " my 
heart is too proud to dispute hers with another — too weak 
to comhat with her very evident partiality for that other. 
Besides, what can I say to her, of which she is not fully 
aware already. I surdy need not now tell her what 8fa« 
must long since have read in my every look and action— «- 
that my whole soul — my very existence, is hers. Is such 
an affection as mine to he expressed hy commonplace 
flattery and empty protestations? No, no, if her own 
heart does not yet plead for me, it is useless to plead for 
myself.** 

*' Then let us immediately leave this place," said Miss 
Trevelyan, hastily interrupting him, '^ and rescue Theresa 
from the danger to which she is exposed ; I will make any 
excuse you Uke for returning h(»Be — plead illness — take 
it all, in short on myself.*^ 

** No," replied Trevelyan, ^' we cannot possibly go away 
till after the celebration of St. Ives* birthday ; but that 
event will now take place in a very few days— and thenr-^ 
Heaven knows what may then happen !" 

^^ Oh ! Theresa will then soon forget all this bewildering 
adulation," resumed Miss Trevelyan ; '^ her head is o^- 
tainly at this minute turned by it, yet I cannot but hope 
that her natural good sense wiU finally get the better, and 
that this fooUsh fancy of hers wiU again die away, as it 
did before, when no longer in Lord Herbert's society ; for 
after all it is merely one of those passing flirtations into 
which any inexperienced girl may be drawn." 

'* No, Louisa, no," rejoined Trevelyan with quickness; 
'^ it is no passing flirtation ; would to Heaven I could hope 
it were I I could almost add, would to Heav^i I could 
think so poorly of her as to bieUeve it to be possible ! But 
I can read her very inmost soul, and there trace bat too 
plainly the strong, the indelible diaracters of passion." 

And Trevelyan was right — Theresa was no flirt. She 
was too artless even to attempt to conceal with what heart* 




Mt pleftinire she received Lord Herbert's attentions^ but 
she as decidedly showed she cared for no other. And her 
vanity had been put to many a trial ; for even St. Ives, 
eaptivated by her beauty and fascinating manners^ soon 
entered the lists against his fHend^ and so boldly, that 
many a bet was laid that the light-hearted young heir 
of all those rich domains would undoubtedly remain 
conqueror. 

But those who thus judged of Theresa by the common 
calcuktions of the worid had to pay for their want of 
discernment, for, after a short ineffectual contest, St. Ives, 
in despair of success, relinquished the prize to his more 
favoured antagonist, and thus relieved his father from the 
most dreadful anxiety ; for, ever on the watch with regard 
to what concerned his family importance. Lord LauncestoU 
had soon taken alarm on observing his son's admiration for 
the illegitimate orphan, and was beginning to tremble for 
the as yet untainted right honourable blood of the Tre- 
velyans. 

The day at length arrived on which the young heir's 
majority was to be celebrated; the sun shone with peculiar 
brightness, the bells rang gaily, and from early mom all 
was preparation and bustie. The tenants and their families 
were to partake of a plentiful repast on the lawn before 
the house, where tents had been pitched for that purpose. 
Oxen were roasted whole, barrels of ale flowed in all 
directions, and, in short, every species of old English hos- 
pitality and profusion, usual on such occasions, was liber, 
ally displayed. By two o'clock the whole front of the 
house presented a gay scene of joy and festivity, all the 
company then at the castle being assemblied on the great 
flight of steps to witness the sight. As soon as the solid 
part of the repast was over, the health of the young heir 
was of course drunk with three times three, and every de- 
monstration of joy. As Lord Launceston heard the shouts 
of all around, and felt in consequence that emotion which 
a parent must on such occasions feel, he, unwilling to attri- 
bute the general entiiusiasm in any degree to the eff5ects of 
beef and ale, seemed to forget that there were other peers, 
or heirs to peerages, besides himself and his son^ and va. 
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fancied mperiority looked proadlj aroand for the congrBta-* 
Utiom of hu friends, and the adulation of hii depeudents; 
in tbort, to use the phraseolog; of the east, the loud harras 
entering in at the gate of hit titles, proceeded up the long 
■Tenue of hia ancestois, and, thus reaching his heart, 
brought lean to hia e^es. Of coarse the health of Lord 
Launceston and the Lodj Augusta followed, and were 
noticed with due honours. 

A pause then took place in the toaat-ginng budness of 
the day; and St. Ives, leaving hia father's side, joined 
the partf in the lenl, where, after a short pailey between 
him and the laDd-steward, who bad hitherto predded at 
the featiTe board, he took hia place at the head of the 
table. All now looked with increased spirit to their young 
lord, " Conie, my friends," said he, " a bumper up to 
the brim, for I am going to gire you a toast, in which I 
■m aure you will all most heartily join." There was a 
moment's dead silence, St. Ives h<dding his glass in the 
air. Then, while hii cheek cnjnsoned with emotion, be 
called aloud — " Colonel Trevelyan, and the brare army of 
England t" 

Whether the additional glasses of good home-brewed ale 
which had been quaffed since the last health was given 
had added to the general excitement, or whether the hearts 
of Englishmen are always most powerfully aSecCed by any 
reference to the services of their gallant countrymen, we 
cannot pretend to say, but the cheers which followed this 
toast were Btiil more loud, more reiterated, and more en- 
thosiMtic, than any of those which had preceded it, and 
young SL Ivce, now standing on his chair, encouraged the 
joyous din by his hearty vehemence. Every inhabitant of 
(he castle and neighbourhood having been assembled, in 
order to be praaent at this long looked-for fete, Theieu 
and Trevelyan were of course both among the number; and 
shouts rent the »ir, foi^tting in the pride of the 
what had lately occiured, and her heart swelling 
with gralefu! afiection towards the ol^ect of all this enthn- 
Tberra instinctively looked round towards her 
guardian. 'I'hdr eyes met — his too were moistened by 
ejnolion — but hia dieek was pale, his lip quivered, and. 
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shrinking hastily back among the crowds he disappeared in 
ft moment. 

'* Where is he ? where is Colonel Trevelyan ?" shouted 
the gay St. Ives. '^ What a shabby dog not to show him- 
self^ and face his well-deserved honours ! A price on his 
head! dead or alive^ bring him before me! " 

But no Trevelyan appeared^ and he was searched for 
. in vain. 

*' I know this is quite according to the new school of 
military modesty," said Lord Herbert to Theresa with a 
smile of contempt. '* But for modesty, in such cases, 1 
would read pride, abominable selfish pride. Why should 
Colonel Trevelyan be above returning thanks for the heaity 
expressions of good will and respect from these honest 
•people; not to mention St. Ives' very flattering compliment 
to him ? Why seem to take offence at distinctions which, 
after all, every military man is prodigiously affronted if he 
does not obtain ?" 

Theresa's accusing heart told her that the strong emotion 
which she had seen painted in Trevelyan's countenance was 
the effect neither of pride nor humihty, but that she herself 
had been its cause ; and this unjust attack upon one whom 
she loved and admired, although made by Lord Herbert 
himself, roused all her better feelings. ** You little know 
Colonel Trevelyan," said she warmly, her heart still beating 
with emotion, '' if you can suppose him capable of any 
other feelings than those of kindness and good will to 
every one." 

^< No, indeed, I certainly do not know him," replied 
Lord Herbert sarcastically, " if your description of him is 
a true one, for kindness and good will are certainly not 
what I have ever experienced from him ; on the contrary, 
from the very first he has treated me with the most marked 
coldness and dislike — met ild armed with prejudice against 
me, and all this without the slightest cause, or any provo- 
cation on my part whatever, except, indeed, that I have 
presumed (if that is a crime) ' to gaze on the same bright 
particular star,' and to admire what he admires ; for such 
is his reserve (as you call it), in other words, his pride and 
selfishness, that it seems he expects to mono^^olise to bivaw 
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self «Yeiything that is charming^ and will allow no one 
to have ears or eyes but himself: now is it not so^ 
Miss Howard?" 

Ther^esa wys silent 3he was well aware of the full 
meaning of these words^ Vut^ her best feelings being just 
then uppermost^ her th^MightSi, in self-condemnation^ still 
dwelt on the ghastly smile and contracted brow which had 
spoken such daggers to her hearty and she was, in eonse. 
quence^ at the moment half inclined to be angry even with 
XiOrd Herbert. 

Her stricken conscience had given her the true interpret, 
ation of Trevelyan's feelings. Amid the joyousness which 
surrounded him^ he had diought so littie of himself as 
likely to have any individual concern in the sc^ie^ that, 
when his own name and the shouts whidi followed it sud- 
denly sounded in his ears, he was for an instant bewildered, 
49d^ impelled by the emotion of the moment^ naturally 
turned towards her who had now for so long been associ. 
ated in bis mind with his every feeling of personal pride 
a^d ex^ultation. When his eyes, then, met those of Theresa 
fixed upon him, and he fancied he read in them the kindest 
expression of affection, a gleam of happiness for an instant 
again flashed over his soul ; but the sight of his hated rival 
at her side as quickly dissolved that momentary illusion, 
and the revulsion of feeling which he then experienced was 
more than he could endure. He forcibly made his way 
through the crowds and long befcMre the sounds of the re- 
iterated cheers had died away, dashing down a path which 
led to the wood^ he was lost in its solitude^ giving free vent 
to the bitterness of his soul. 

£very one surely must have experienced at some period 
or other of their lives the almost unbearable efiect of such 
an exciting scene as that at which Trevelyan had just been 
present^ when the mind is suffering from some secret 
sorrow. For each gay shout of enthusiasm which strikes 
the ear then vibrates painfully on the heart, rousing it to a 
keener sense of its own wretdiedness. So it was with 
Trevelyan ; and not having courage again to expose him- 
self to the trial, he wandered about alone till dinner-time, 
a prey to the most gloomy reflections. Every path, every 
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«>ad^ every habitation^ seemed totally deserted ; and had 
it not been for the faint sound of the distant hilarity occa- 
giohally borne on the wind^ and still more for the painful 
impression left on his mind^ the gay busy scene at which 
be had so lately been present would have appeared to him 
as the mere phantasy of a dream. 

He did not enter the dining-room until the company had 
assembled^ when he at once took possession of the first 
▼aeant chair : and^ chance placing him at a different table 
fitnn that at which Theresa and Lord Herbert were seated^ 
and where St. Ives presided^ he avoided all remarks on his 
sudden disappearance in the mornings the party being that 
day so large that it was not difficult to avoid observation. 
More than once, at the beginning of ^nner, Theresa had 
inquired after Trevelyan^ for she fdt him as a weight at 
her heart ; but when relieved from all actual anxiety about 
him by hearing that he was in the dining-room^ her mind 
then returned to the joyous scene in which she was en- 
gaged ; and when thus placed at the side of him to whom 
her whole soul was devoted^ and to whom she was conscious 
of being the object of the most ardent admiration — was it 
wonderful that^ before long, she again thought no more of 
her absent friend ? 

As soon as the repast was over, Trevelyan had again 
recourse to his solitary walk^ finding a strange sort of 
pleasure in the nervous shiver which erept over his frame 
when exposed to the keen night air, as he felt it to be in 
d)illing unison with the misery of his heart. The late- 
ness of the hour at length warned him to return to the 
house. As he approached it^ he beheld each window 
glittering with the gay illumination within and without, 
and heard the sounds of music and dancing. Half 
ashamed of his sullenness^ he entered the ball-room, and 
concealing himself among the crowd of spectat<Nrs^ looked 
anxiously around for her whose image had never once 
that day been absent from his mind. But although he 
examined each set of danc&s, still Theresa was nowhere 
to be seen. He crossed the ball-room, and entered the 
ai^oining apartment ; near the door he suddenly discovered 
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her^ and his sister at her side. He was nearly close to 
them hefore he was aware of their vicinity ; and now 
actually started at the sight of the very person who had 
heen the object of his eager search — he stood fixed to the 
spot without courage either to advance or retire. 

Miss Trevelyan seemed in earnest conversation with her 
companion^ whose eyes were fixed on the ground^ but 
whose countenance and demeanour plainly indicated agi- 
tation and embarrassment. Oh^ how Trevelyan longed to 
read in her hearty and ascertain whether it was one feeling 
of compunction^ of pity for his sufferings^ which then 
saddened her lovely brow! Still their conversation con. 
tinued^ and at length Miss Trevtlyan^ speaking with in- 
creased earnestness^ but in so low a voice that he could 
not catch the words^ laid her hand on her young friend's 
arm. Theresa raised her head as if to reply^ but as she 
then turned her eyes towards Miss Trevelyan, they fell 
'Upon her guardian. At the sight of him she instantly 
averted her face, and the next minute, covering it with 
her hands, she abruptly rose from her seat, and left the 
room. 

Miss Trevelyan, who had not observed her brother's 
entrance, and who was therefore ignorant of the icause of 
lius sudden flight, immediately followed, leaving him be- 
wildered by contending feelings ; at one minute resolving 
to seek his ward, and demand the explanation of an emo- 
tion, which, in spite of himself, had again revived his 
hopes ; at another, almost tempted, in the character of her 
guardian, to speak to Lord Herbert, and thus bring his 
^ own fate to a crisis. 

Above an hour elapsed, and still neither Theresa nor 
his sister appeared. Trevelyan at length returned to the 
ballwroom, and, at the further end, seated in the recess of 
a window, he immediately distinguished the object of his 
anxious tiioughts. Lord Herbert was at her side, and he 
seemed to be earnesdy expostulating with her, while 
Theresa's evident perturbation told but too plainly the 
subject of their conversation. Trevelyan felt tliat he now 
needed no further explanation, and. hastily laeving the 
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icene of gaiety^ he took refuge in the solitude of his own 
room. 

Few of the performers in the entertainment^ which was 
protracted to a late hour^ appeared at breakfast next morn- 
ings and^ on inquiring for his sister^ Trevelyan was in- 
formed that she was too unwell to leave her bed. He and 
Theresa did not meet till dinner-time^ when not a word, 
not a look, was exchanged between them ; indeed^ as if by 
mutual consent, they both seemed to avoid all possibility 
of intercourse. Determined on concealing, if possible, the 
state of his mind, Trevelyan assumed a gaiety which he 
certainly did not feel, and, the better to play his self- 
imposed part, freely jojped in the hilarity of all around . 
More than once Theresa was startled by his unusually 
elevated voice and unnatural laughter; for such false 
spirits could not deceive her, whatever they might others, 
as she was but too well aware both of their nature and 
cause. At each burst of forced merriment, a pang of 
remorse shot through her heart; but still she had not 
courage to free herself from the bondage of passion, and 
cease to torture one whom yet she loved with even more 
than a sister's tenderness. 

The whole party that evening declared themselves to be 
too completely knocked up by the fatigues of the preceding 
day to attempt any active amusements. Some took to 
their books, over which they slumbered ; others yawned 
through the newspapers, or lounged in total idleness on 
the sofas. Trevelyan was, as usual, summoned by Lady 
Augusta to her father's whist table, and Lord Herbert chal- 
lenged Theresa at chess. The men were all set in due order, 
and the game began, but, though the hands of both com. 
batants shaded their brows in the attitude of deep calcula- 
tion, it was soon very evident that the game before them 
had ceased to be the object of speculaiiion, and that it was 
no longer to his enemy*8 King that Lord Herbert was 
offering check. His eyes were eagerly fixed on the vary- 
ing countenance of his antagonist, as in unconscious 
abstraction, she hurried the monarch of the board from 
place to place, with a degree of indecorous activity which 
> would have made Philidor's hair stand oiv «cA. 



Bneh wu the pontioii of the game when the whist party 
broke up, and one glance at the sappoaed contending ches»- 
plajen sufficed to infonn Tievelyan that his doom was 
Snallj Kaled. 
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Nf prart thai bM taiqrod, wK wouniieit mT prM^ 
ADdtOeaiai It ret cwuwt leun U lutaliile. OU Somg. 

Mm TnBrBi.Tj.H was bo much indiaposed for mine days 
after the Innh-day festivities, as to be unable to leave her 
room, aod her brother felt too weU conivnoed that ndther 
of them could have anything agreeable to ounmunicate 
to the other, to run the ride of uselesdy agitating her by 
seeking an interview. Hearing, however, at length, that 
■he vraii much better, he repaired one morning to her 
•pvtment in order to make some arrangementa with her 
TMpecting their return home, the day on which they had 
^ for leaving Treveljan Castle being now nearly 

log the door Trevelyan started hack, for the 

which met his eyes was Theresa — and Theresa 

changed colour and seemed much embarrased, 

moment's silence, while atill eoatiouing to 

the ubie as if htwUy engaged folding up some 

Trevelyan," said she, " is a great deal 

she is gone down to speak to Lady Augusta, 

i say, be back directly." 

stood for a minute at tile door, irresolute, 

last he entoed and dosed it after him. 




'It was many a day fince he and Theresa had heen tHe-^ 
tete ; many a day^ indeed, since they had even spoken to 
€aeh oth», and the hearts of both beat nearly to suffoca- 
tion. There was a dead silence for some minutes. At 
iepgth Theresa, appearing in some degree to recover herself, 
although fl|)eaking with unusual hurry, said, '^ Treevy is 
genet, I bi^ve, to ask Lord Launceston to alter a frank 
which he has by mistake dated for the second, to-day 
being the third of April/' 

*' The third of April," repeated Trevelyan with quick- 
ness ; '^ true, true, so it is," and there was again a pause. 

'^ Theresa ! " said he at length in an agitated tone, 
<< are you aware of wh^ event this day is the anniver- 
sary? 

** No/* die re^ed, somewhat astonished at his question, 
^^ I did not know that the third of April was marked by 
any particular circumstance." 

And she spoke truly, for to poor Theresa, who was the 
solitary child of sin and shame, the anniversary of her birth 
had hitherto been a blank in the calendar* Her natal day 
had never been marked to her as one of joy and congratu- 
lation ; she had never been the happy heroine of a little 
yearly fete, had never on that day received a grateful 
mother s Uessing. 

'^ It is yowr birthday, Theresa," continued Trevelyan ; 
" you are now eighteen, you are of age — released from 
my control," he added with a bitter smile. 

Theresa's edour went and came, and her eyes filled with 
tears ; Trevelyan for an instant fixed his upon her, but 
she did not ^peak, and he was again silent. It needed 
not words, however, to prove that the same feelings at that 
moment occupied them both, for it was evident that the 
thoughts of each had instantly reverted to that day when, 
a year before, Theresa had first been informed of her 
father's wishes and dispositions respecting her, and that 
they both also weU remembered with what different feel, 
ings they had then dwelt on the last clause in his will— 
diat claosey which seemed almost to bestow upon Trevel- 
yan a right to claim her as his own, in the sacred character 
of a husband ; that clause to which she had th^iv. ISsXkism^. 
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in sacb unsuspecting ignorance of all the pangs which it 
might entail either on herself or her guardian. 

Theresa walked hastily to the window to conceal her 
.emotion^ while Trevelyan^ heaving a deep-drawn sigh^ 
leaned his head against the mantel- piece. He felt as if he 
must now at length break silence^ and at once confess the 
feelings of his bursting heart. But^ alas I what could he 
expect to hear in return^ except that of which he was 
already but too certain ? And why^ therefore^ while ex- 
.posed to the unfeeling observation of many^ add to the 
already miserable constraint of their intercourse by an 
.useless disclosure^ which might hasten^ but apparently 
.could not now alter^ the fate of either ? 

These considerations made him therefore resolve on still 
persevering for a time in that reserve to which he had 
hitherto, on principle, adhered. He again turned towards 
Theresa, who stood gazing vacantly from the window in 
evident dread of encountering his eyes. *' I suppose you 
are aware," he continued, *^ that we propose leaving this 
the day after to-morrow ? I trusted to my sister for in- 
forming you. Would to Heaven we had never come ! " 
be added with vehemence. ^' For her sake I mean — for 
ske, at all events, has not benefited by the expedition ; 
her health is not equal to the fatiguing life of gaiety which 
is here led, and it is therefore on her account that I do 
not wish to prolong our stay." 

Theresa signified by an acquiescing motion of her head, 
that she was content with the arrangement ; but TreveU 
yan saw big tears following each other down her cheeks. 
Were they for his rival ? Were they tears of contrition 
for all the misery she was inflicting on himsdf ? Some 
mwutes elapsed, still those tears continued to flow : at last 
she covered her face with her hands, and Trevdyan heard 
her endeavouring, but in vain, to stifle her sobs. Oh ! 
how ardently did he then long to invite her back to that 
feariess confidence which had once been his happiness — 
to that fuU reliance on his afl^tion which had seamed 
once to constitute hers ! Trevdyan left his place and 
approached Theresa, but before he had reached her ade 
the image of Lord Herbert seemed to rush between them. 
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aud that image so adored by the one^ and so hated by the 
other^ closed the hearts and lips of both. 

Just then Miss Trevelyan entered^ and Theresa, taking 
advantage of the supposed private business which had 
brought Colonel Trevelyan to his sister's apartment^ hastily 
brushed away her tears^ and darting towards the door left 
them together. Miss Trevelyan immediately perceived 
that something painful had occurred ; she kindly took her 
brother's hand^ and gave him all the comfort in her power^ 
bidding him trust to the effects of separation^ and to the 
probably transient nature of Lord Herbert's fancy for his 
ward ; for she was^ she said, convinced that he was not 
what is called a marrying man ; that he could^ therefore^, 
have no object in pursuing the acquaintance, and that, 
when once Theresa had left Trevelyan Castle, there was 
little chance of their ever again coming in each other's 
way. She concluded, therefore, by proposing an imme- 
diate departure, declaring herself to be now quite equal to 
the journey, and urging that they should keep to their first-. 
intended day for setting out. I 

That day at last, to Trevelyan's inexpressible relief, 
arrived; he anxiously watched the lovers in order to 
ascertain the state of their feelings, and to form some 
idea of the degree of understanding which existed between 
them. Not a word was exchanged at parting, but that 
silence spoke volumes^ and only confirmed his fears as to 
their mutual intelligence. 

The gay St. Ives had many a mysterious, significant 
joke with Theresa on taking leave of her, and expressed 
unfeigned regret at die departure of his cousins. Lord 
Launceston trusted that before long he should have the 
honour of another visit from those so nearly related to 
him ; and the Lady Augusta, relaxing somewhat frontier 
usual coldness and formality, shook Miss Trevelyan cordi- 
aUy by the hand, and in a most flattering manner invited 
her cousin Frederick to visit them without delay in town, 
as she and her father were, before long, to take up their 
residence in Cavendish Square for the season. Trevelyan, 
having signified his intention of travelling outside, his 
iister and Theresa entered the carnage, and they drove off* 
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amid the kissing of hands and waving of hats of the party 
assembled on the steps of the house. 

How different did the journey now appear^ when re- 
tracing the same road^ from what it had been, but a few 
weeks before^ when they had gaily travelled it together in 
hope and cordiality ! Theresa^ pretending to be entirely 
engrossed by a novel which she had borrowed for the 
journey^ seldom took her eyes from the page before her^ 
except so stare vacantly out of the carriage window^ when 
an occasional tear, which she hastily wiped away, stole 
down her cheek. Miss Trevelyan, on her part, suffering 
in body and depressed in spirits, was as little disposed for 
conversation as her companion, so that mile after mile was 
now travelled by them in unbroken silence. During the 
three melancholy days which their journey lasted, Tre- 
▼elyan, after much torturing rumination on the subject, 
resolved at last on bringing his fate to a crisis as soon as 
they should arrive at Richmond, by seeking that full explan- 
ation of Theresa's sentiments which he had hitherto so 
carefully avoided. But as he drove up to what had so 
lately been to him such a happy home, and thought on 
the trial which probably there awaited him, his courage 
once more gave way, and fear and doubt got the better of 
all his resolutions. The very sight of those welLknown 
scenes, now again newly dressed in the first fresh green of 
spring, helped to divert him from his purpose. Was it 
possible that, when all around was still so bright, so placid, 
so lovely, die moral world within could be so totally 
changed ? Might it not all be some dreadful phantasy of 
his brain, from which, when restored to what had hitherto 
been to him an earthly paradise, he should again awaken 
and find the happiness he had left ? 

VFhen the carriage stopped, Trevelyan, still half-bewil- 
dered by these contending feelings, sprang from it in order 
to assist his companions to alight. One glance in Theresa's 
oountenance, however, as she darted past him, sufficed to 
recall his senses to the sad reality of his situation ; for this 
Ktnm to her home bad evidently afiected her not less than 
Uinadf. Sie hurried into the house, equally regardless 
ii Ae- iaynm wdoome of little Oscar, and the smiling 
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obeisanoes of the servants — and^ bastening up stairs^ took 
immediate refuge from observation in the solitude of her 
own room. Trevelyan was now finally resolved. He 
paced tbe gaiden for some time in abstracted agitation^ and 
then^ bis heart and head both throbbing with nervous 
agitation, he repaired to his own apartment, and there 
wrote the following letter to Theresa : — 

^ It is vain any longer to make a secret of the state of 
my mind. Indeed, I fear your own heart must now but 
too well assist you in reading mine. I will no longer con* 
ceal horn you that I have long loved you — not as a 
father — not as a guardian — but as the most passionate, 
devoted of lovers. Honour has restrained me from sooner 
making this dedaration, and now, I fear, it comes too late. 
But surely it did not require words to make you aware of 
the devotion of my heart ? Perhaps I was wrong — vain 
— - led away and deceived by my wishes ; but at one time 
I could not help indulging in the blessed hope of a return. 
You were once kind to me, Theresa — you once confided 
in me ; but now all is changed, and we seem to have be- 
come totid strangers to each other. 

" There is no use, however, in upbraiding or recurring* 
to the past. You have now my fate, my very existence, in 
your hands. If still it were possible that my jealous fancy 
could have deceived me to my present misery — if stlU 

your affections should be Oh ! answer me, Theresa 

— one word, and I am the happiest of beings ; one word, 
and my lips are closed for ever, never again to pain you by 
the avowal of fieelings ndiich you cannot return." 

With a trembling hand Trevelyan sealed and directed 
this note ; then ringing for the servant, he bade him take 
it directly to Miss Howard. When the door was shut, 
and that he heard bis messenger's footsteps on the stpdrs, 
leading to Theresa's apartment, a cold sweat bedewed his 
forehead* It seemed to him as if he was thiis hastening 
his fate ^« voluntarily plunging himself into despair. — In 
violent nervous agitation he paced his room, counting 
every minute, listening to every sound, and more than 
once he hurried to the door, fancying he heard some one 
approaching. 
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An hottt elapsed^ and still no answer came. He rang 
the bell with increased perturbation, and desired that Miss 
Howard's maid might go to her and inquire whether she 
had any letter for him. There was another long intenraL 
At length he heard a gentle knock at his door — he 
eoncluded it was the maid bringing him the long-wished 
for, but dreaded, reply, and he bade her enter. The door 
slowly opened — and Theresa herself appeared.. — Her 
fkoe at once told him his fate — she was deadly pale^ and 
her eyes were red with weeping. She rushed up to him^ 
and falling on her knees by the. couch into which he had 
sunk, she buried her face in her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

^f uch aa Trevelyan had anticipated the end of all his 
hopes; fiilly prepared, as he thought he was, for the 
truth) yet the blow stunned him, and he stared wildly at 
her, unable to speak or move ! They thus remained for a 
minute in total silence. At length, holding out a letter 
towards Tretelyan, ^* This will explain all to you^" said 
Theresa, in a filtering Toioe, and then, dasping her hands 
hi an AgvMiY of grief and remorse, '^ Oh, forgive me \ for- 
give me ! * she exclaimed, '^ for b»ng the involuntary 
oawse of «aflfertngs which, bdieve me, are not greater than 
my own*** 

Still Trevelyan did not speak, and he avertied his foce 
CO conoeal the tesrs which bitter disappointment wrong 
ftom hi« manly heart At lei^th, maku^ on eifort to 
tNihl«e Ina i^ttliMi, and taking her hand, ns if in token 
of padton, while he endeavooKd to ruse her Iran ^he 
(grcnnd) ^ I nu d kriUn A yon, Theresa,^ ssal be, in a lam 
hrehen voice; '^oo Wvie wie — for God's sdhe tevie cue 
^^in a dhoit cinK I ^mU he hetter — I wiH ifeen ^mn^ to 
yMi — bit wifw^ I ixoitft^^ send he M^an ^xnralsiivly 

TVfnesa vose to «ihey hiw^ hot ihe a^ nf Ids jAiction 
<fail»e ii wx i ptmemi^ her, acnd she «till remwnmdi ns if :qieU- 
hoimd«thBS«^ (Mbi^ at l^uftniinite as xf she ^od\A 
Wne WMMOioed Lord Herbert, «id jdl her most Jimiinm c 
^visions ^ tslioicy, ao sn^ee Tre^ieham luippy* Again he 
Kwiiinmiuil 4Mt te ^nCKoties to be left ohme, md nt last, 
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conscience-Stricken^ torn by contending feelings^ she com- 
plied with his request^ and returned to her own apartment. 

When there, her sufferings were in truth fully equal to 
those of her guardian^ for they were sharpened by remorse. 
She felt that she had wounded and deceived one from 
whom she had received every kindness^ whose heart was 
devoted to her, and on whose steady affection^ through good 
report and evil report, she might ever have relied. 

In the violence of her remorse^ and the virtuous zeal of 
the moment, Theresa again fancied that she had come to 
the resolution of giving up her own happiness in order to 
secure that of her guardian ; and^ with a flushed cheek and 
throbbing hearty she actually rose from her seat in order to 
complete the .sacrifice^ by the voluntary renunciation of 
Lord Herbert. But ere she had> reached the door^ his 
image rushed to her imagination^ and with it returned all 
those enthusiastic feelings of love and admiration with 
which he had inspired her. Little indeed did Theresa 
know her own weakness, when even contemplating the 
possibility of such self-devotion ; little was she aware of 
the overpowering influence of passion on a mind so un- 
disciplined as hers. 

In about an hour another packet was brought her from 
Trevelyan ; on breaking the seal she found that it con- 
tained the letter which she had at their recent interview 
put into his hands. That letter was^ as may be supposed, 
from Lord Herbert^ being the passionate declaration of 
love and constancy, by which he had^ on the morning of 
Theresa's departure from Trevelyan Castle, confirmed his 
former professions of devotion^ and her own rapturous ex- 
pectations. At the end of the letter she had herself added 
these few words, addressed to Trevelyan : " I have referred 
him to my guardian for sl final answer." 

After having again and again feasted her eyes on the 
adored characters in this letter of her lover's, though every 
word they formed was already known by heart, and every 
sentiment those words expressed engraven on her soul^ 
Theresa^ with a passionate sigh^ was returning it to the 
envelope^ when some writing within, wbielx ^W \v^\ ^^x* 
before ob§erred, caught her eye. ll "waa eVvdkSSiiVV^ ^^-^ 
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ber gnsrdian^ but bo changed^ it was with difficulty that 
the deciphered tlie words^ which were as follows : 

'' Let your mind be at rest ; trust to me, I will do all 
in my power to seoire your happiness. I intend imme. 
diately to leave home £ar a short time^ therefore do not let 
any repugnance at the idea of meeting me, when in my 
present agitated state of feeling, prevent you from joining 
my sister as usual. She knows all, for I thought you 
might wish to be spared the pain of informing her of 
what has passed between us. You may therefore speak to 
her on the subject^ or not, as you like best. F. T." 

*' Excellent, generous Treveljran ! " exclaimed Theresa^ 
as she read these words, and again all her self-upbraidings 
and doubts returned ; but need it be added, that love — 
all-powerful love, i^ain interposed, and finally triumphed ? 

Theresa delayed leaving her own apartment as long as 
possible; but being at length informed that dinner was 
ready, and knowing that Miss Trevdyan was now alone^ 
die felt obliged to join her. She entered the room with 
the feelings of a criminal, not daring even to look towards 
her friend ; and never since that day on which Theresa 
had first be^i received under her hospitable roof, had their 
tSte^d-tSte repast been eaten in such oomfbrtless silence. 

When at last Theresa voitured to raise her eyes towards 
her dear Treevy, the sight of hers, red and heavy with 
recent tears, gave a fresh pang to her heart, for die could 
well guess at their cause, and again took herself to task for 
iStms afflicting all those who had been most kind to her. 
The instant dinner was over the friends separated (not a 
word having passed between them with reference to diat 
sabject which filled both their minds,) and Theresa hastily 
escaped to the garden, hoping that the fresh air mi^t 
compose her nerves and cool her aching head. But there 
every olgect which she saw brought to her recollection 
some tndt of her guardian s kindness, and again renewed 
ihe straggle between love and gratitode; for her mind 
Mcurred to those peaceful evenings when, a few months 
'imck, before a stroHger feeling had taken possession of her 
^HnUf Mbe kk liappiMss and.cfmtentment VM.d wandered with 
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her two friends on the lovely Thames, marking with plea- 
sure returning cheerfulness on Miss Trevelyan's counte-. 
nance — that much.loved countenance, now again saddened, 
and by her means ! She remembered too (and now full 
well understood) each trait of devoted affection on the part 
of Trevelyan ; the exprossion of his eyes, when fixed upon 
her while she sang his favourite song, or when in mock 
contention, they had gaily argued some disputed point. 

But then another actor in the scene rose to her imagin- 
ation. The unknown boatman! — he who, from that 
moment when he first heard her voice, and through the 
twilight caught a glimpse of her features, had sought her 
with such flattering perseverance. 

For it was not chance that, day after day, directed his 
little shallop beneath their gardens-wall ; it was not chance 
that brought him to Sir Henry 'VPllliams's, to the ball, and, 
finally, to Trevelyan Castle. And much more than all 
this, would his enterprising passion have attempted to win 
the valued prize, had be not seen that she was under the 
guardianship of a sentinel whose jealous vigilance would 
have taken quick alarm at any open premature attack, and 
with whom therefore it was necessary to be <;autious ? 

How resist such devotion? proceeding too from one 
gifted by nature with every attraction calculated to turn a 
young head. Thus the reverie, of which the kind, the 
generous Trevelyan had been the original object, had soon 
Lord Herbert alone for its hero, and terminated in all 
those vague, raptumus anticipations of perfect happiness^ 
into which the yoong are ever deceived by passion. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 



PART I. — continued. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Well ! thou art happy, and I feel 

That I «hould thus be happy too ; 
For still my heart regards tny weal 

Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

Thy lover *s blest, and 'twill impart 

Some pangs to view his happier lot ; 
But let them pass— Oh I how my heart 

Would hate him if he loved thee not ! B VROir. 



It was a dark^ stormy evening ; the wind blew chilly down 
the riyer^ ruffling its usually smooth waters^ and whistling 
dismally through the rigging of a barge moored close below 
the garden. No cheerful Twickenham bells^ no notes of 
distant music, met the ear ; no gaily-freighted wherries 
cut through the stream ; but all seemed gloomy and de- 
serted. A cold nervous shiver crept over Theresa's frame. 
*' Where shall I be this time next year ?" she ejaculated 
to herself, with that restless desire to look into futurity 
which a new and strong interest always inspires. '^ With 
whom ?" she would have added^ had not remorse checked 
the rising inquiry, for she was conscious that her hopes 
placed another than Trevelyan at her side. 

Thus, lost in thought, she remained leaning on the wall 
of the garden, watching the scudding clouds, until they 
broke over her head, and she was driven in by the rain. 
She found Miss Trevelyan sitting before an almost extin- 
guished fire, the faint glare of which alone lighted the 
room. She started at the sound of the opening door, and 
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seemed to endeavour to rouse herself from her sad reverie. 
'' Ring the bell, my love/' she said directly, " and ask for 
candles, for it is such a dismal evening, we had better shut 
it out, and try and forget it." 

But, instead of obeying, Theresa silently stole towards 
her, and then, suddenly throwing herself into the arms of 
her benefactress, l9urst into tears. Miss Trevelyan 
wept also, as she fondly kissed the flushed cheek of her 
on whom she had liberally bestowed the warm feelings 
of a heart which had so longed for an object on which 
to rest, — of her whom she had loved with even a mo* 
ther's tenderness — and who, she once thought, would 
have secured her brother's happiness and cheered her own 
declining years. 

For some time neither spoke. Theresa was kneeling 
before her friend, having hidden her face on her knees. 
" Oh forgive me !" she at length exclaimed ; '* forgive an 
apparently ungrateful wretch — and be still my friend — 
help me, advise me. In pity speak to me," she continued, 
passionately clinging to Miss Trevelyan, who had as yet 
remained silent. 

Observing the excessive agi^tion of the poor girl, Miss 
Trevelyan, as well as she could, checked her own feelings. 
<< Calm yourself, Theresa," she said, in a kind tone of 
voice, '' and do not be so unjust both to yourself and to 
me, as to think I can hlame you for what has happened. 
God knows, it is myself whom I take to task. For now -*- 
when too late, alas ! — I see my error. I should have 
foreseen all this. — But, exempt as I was in my youth 
from those trials to which your peculiar situation and at- 
tractions exposed you, I have been to you a useless friend ! 
Heaven in kindness imposed on me one responsibility — 
gave me one duty — and I neglected it — for it was I who 
should have defended you from those dangers which so 
particularly threatened one of your ardent character — but, 
instead of that, I seem to have abandoned you to your fate! 
So, indeed, Theresa, it is I who should ask forgiveness 
of you." 

** Dearest, dearest Treevy," said iht, " '^ wi N^f^ \siwi^ 
my heart by taMag in this mannet. 1\. vi«& \vc^ isN^ ^V 
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yoiirs^ but that of your wilM cfaild^ who allowed herself to 
h& led blindfold into a course which has made her appear 
the most ungrateful of wretches : oj: rather it was, in. 
deed^ from the very first, a power she could not resist." 

** You say true, Therasa,'^ rejoined Miss Trevelyan with 
solemnity. <' There is indeed a power we cannot resist, 
w4iich overrules our destiny, and to that power I submit. 
Theresa, pray for him whose heart is broken — for him 
who now thinks but of your happiness -^ in whom self is 
dead. He bade me tell you to set your mind at rest — that 
he was going to busy himself in bringing about, if possible, 
your heart's desire. His last words to me were, ^ Be kind 
to Theresa ; tell her that if it is in her guardian's power 
to secure her felicity, no being on earth shaU be so 
West.' '' 

Theresa's renewed sobs were her only reply. 

" Had you but dully vakied him," continued Miss Tre- 
velyan ; '^ had you but ftdly known the noble heart which 
was devoted to you ! — But there is no use in recurring to 
what might have been,'* she added, with a deep sigh. 
*^ May you be happy ! May I but see my poor brother 
restored to peace of mind, and I will contentedly give up 
for myself those interests in life — that solace — to which 
•— -" Miss Trevelyan's voice became choked with emotion, 
and she stopped short ; then, after a moment's pause, re- 
covering herself, '^ Leave me, dearest Theresa, now," said 
she, in a feeble voice; '^ go to your own room and compose 
yourself. I am fatigued — not well — and the agitations 
cif to-day have quite overcome me. To-morrow I shall be 
better, but to-night I am unequal to any conversation^ and 
wish to be alone. " 

Still Theresa renained on her knees before her. ^ Do 
not," she es^;erly exclaimed, ^' do not think me such a wretch 
as not properly to value a character, a heart, only too good 
f» me. If you knew the gratitude, the admiration which 
I feel fwr your brother ; but ■ *' 

*^ We will talk no more now,** said Miss Trevelyan, 

again interrupting her, and raising her from the ground ; 

^* so good night, Theresa ; may God bless you ! And now 

H^ Jy Mild Meek some rest, for 1 am sme ^o\xi ^^oot awolkn 



eyca need it^ and your wtundtd keart must need it also^ m 
well as mine." 

SeTcral days passed^ and diis painful subject was ii9t 
newcd. Miss Trevelyan's nerves seemed to have 
already so much shaken, that Theresa was ieaiful of ad. 
▼erting to what might i^n agitate them. She heard no- 
thii^ from her guardian, nothing from her lover — uid att 
cheerfulness at home was gone. For her fevered mind 
new turned in disgust from all those interests and amu8»« 
ments which had once so much contributed to their social 
enjoyment, and had made the hours glide by so quickly. 
The pianoforte was never opened — the broken strings of 
her guitar were left unrepaired — - the book before her xe« 
mained unread. 

^' This suspense, Theresa, is, I know, hard to beaT,** 
said Miss Trevelyan one day, after having for some time 
gazed on the fixed> absent countenance of her companion ; 
" but still I say, trust to my brother. The evening he kft 
us, I know he intended to tetum at once to Trevelyan 
Castle, in search of Bt. Ives ; he is, you know. Lord Her* 
bert*s particular friend ; tberefcnre, we need not fear any 
very unfavourable report from him,** added Miss Travel, 
yan with an encouraging smile. *'We eouldnot possibly yti 
have heard from Frederick since his arrival in Oomwi^ 
and as for Lord Herbert, you know he told you in kie 
letter that nearly a week must elapse before he could re- 
ceive his father*s answer, and tDl he does, every thing fotm 
bids his again addressing you : so that I honour him for 
bis silence ; therefore, cheer up, dear Theresa, and let me 
again see one of those smiles which used to be such a cordial 
to my heart." 

Day, however, fOl^>wed day, and still no letter canw^ 
while Theresa became hourly more and more absent and 
dejected. Unequal to any occupation, she passed the 
weary hours in restless abstraction, hstening to every sounds 
and staring vacantly from the window of her apartment on 
the road beneath, in the vague expectation of what — or 
whom — she could hardly have told. 

At length, one day, while stationed at h« >a&\»i!L ^^n^> 
she sdddeoly gave a start, and aU. ^et "VAoo^ %5«!!c«^\» tq^ 
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finom her heart to her cheeks ; for she saw two persons 
walking hastily down the road towards the house ; and 
one was so like — so very like ! — she eagerly looked at 
his companion ! It must be — it was — her Guardian — 
her Guardian leaning on Lord Herbert's arm ! 

Thei«8a's heart beat nearly to sufibcation^ and^ half faint- 
ing, she drew back from the window. The door.bell rang — 
presently she was summoned down stairs. — Her trembling 
limbs could scarcely support her — the door of the draw- 
ing-room was open — some one came hastily forward to 
meet her and took her hand — it was Trevelyan ! 

" I have brought you no unwelcome visiter, I believe,*' 
said he in a tone which endeavoured at cheerfulness, but 
whose altered accents made her shudder, and he led her on. 
He placed her hand in that of another, and then in a hur. 
ried manner saying, ^' I need not apologise for leaving you 
for a few minutes to go in search of my sister,'* he rushed 
oat of the room. 

All this had been so sudden, so unexpected, that The- 
resa felt bewildered, and in a dream; her head swam round, 
and she sank into a chair; but in an instant the well, 
known accents of a beloved voice recalled her wandering 
senses, for Lord Herbert was at her feet breathing into her 
delighted ears the most passionate vows of love and con., 
stancy — and Trevelyan was soon forgotten. 

We will leave her lover to relate to Theresa all that had 
passed since they had parted at Trevelyan Castle — how 
he had counted the hours until the arrival of that anxiously- 
^ipected answer from his father, which had at last fid* 
filled his most sanguine hopes; he told her too of his 
meeting with Colonel Trevelyan, and of his open disinter- 
ested conduct '^ He is a noble fellow after all," conti- 
nued Lord Herbert, '' for he has behaved most generously 
^ me, and I certainly am of all men most bound to fed 
Jfor him.*' 

And could any one have forborne feeling for him» who 
*J*d aeen him, after thus resigning to another the being he 
•^jjied, rush — not to his sister's apartment — but to the 
J^*Jde of his own, where he no longer endeavoured to 
^ UuieDt of grief which burst from his suffering 
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heart ! Woe to her who wrings such sorrows from such 
a heart — for tears like these seem to claim the pity and 
retributive justice of Heaven itself ! 

It was long, before Trevelyan composed himself suffici- 
ently to encounter his sister. Their meeting was naturally 
most painful ; and it was some minutes before he had cou- 
rage to advert to the agitating subject which occupied them 
both. At last; with a sudden effort to overcome his feel« 
ings, '' I have made every possible inquiry respecting Lord 
Herbert," said he, speaking very quickly; ** St. Ives is warm 
in his praise; but, knowing well how little the report of one 
thoughtless young man is to be trusted with regard to the 
character of another, I employed Mr. Penrhyn, who is, 
you know, distantly connected with Lord Falkirk's family, 
to obtain for me the information I desired, and the result 
of all this is — '* Trevelyan's voice faltered — '* that Lord 
Herbert has just accompanied me hither !" 

As he uttered these words, Trevelyan abruptly rose from 
his seat and spaced two or three times up and down the 
room. Then, again returning to his place, he continued, 
but in a still more perturbed manner, '^ I trust I have act- 
ed right. I believe — I hope — he is honourable, amiable 
— he has been thoughtless and extravagant, I fear, but his 
father undertakes to pay all his present debts, that he may 
set out free ; and he, on his part, undertakes to prove by 
his future conduct that he is fully sensible of his rare good 
fortune." 

A deep-drawn sign here again choked Trevelyan's voice, 
but in a minute he once more proceeded. '' At all events, 
I have acted to the best of my judgment ; for, as far as I 
can learn, there seems to be nothing in his character or 
conduct which could have justified me, under all circum- 
stances, in refusing my consent, particularly now tha4; she 
is of age. 

^^But," interrupted Miss Trevelyan, "could you not, 
as her guardian, as one empowered by her father to decide 
on the most important event in her life — could you not at 
least have suggested the reasonableness of delay, that they 
might both have had time for consideration , a.wl V^ X^^NMist 
able to ascertaiu their own sentimenU^ lot T\v&\^'a^\^t«!^ 
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80 Ytrj youngs and tbe acquaintance^ after all^ has been so 
recent^ so slight; — it ia in shorty an infatuation rather 
than an attachment. If you were to promise your consent 
in a year — or ovea m six moatks^ provided both con. 
tinned in the sama laiad — Surely you might go thus 

far!" 

'^No, Louisa^ no^" said Trev«lyan^ hastily stopping her^ 
and shuddering as he spoke. " It is impossible ; circura- 
gtanced as I am^ I cannot do it ; I must not, dare not, run 
tlie risk of being in that manner responsible for her future 
happiness. Were I bttt her guardian, I might, I would 
perhaps, have acted as you suggest ; but as it is, honour, 
indeed some still stronger feeling which I cannot define, 
every thing, in short, forbids my interfering any further 
than to ascertain that, in relinquishing her to another, I 
act up to the sacred promise which I made to her father, 
to the awful responsibility which I took upon myself. 
How little did I then think I was vowing i»y own de- 
struction ! — sealing my own fate ! — Oh spare me, Louisa," 
continued 1 revelyan, in a broken voice, and clasping his 
hands as if in mental agony, " spare me, for I am weak, 
miserably weak, and you must not torture me by suggest- 
ing possibilities, doubts, against which I have been arming 
myself with all the resolution I could summon." 

There was a pause; Miss Trevelyan looked in pity, 
almost in alarm, on the agitated countenance of her bro. 
ther ; for, having been spared all those feelings which now 
wrung his soul, she could scarcely even comprehend them. 
And who will say that she had purchased exemption from 
such trials too dearly, even by a youth devoid of all its 
natural charms and illusions, and an after-life of cheerless 
solitude ? 

Trevelyan at length became more composed. '^Of course, 
Louisa," said he to his sister, '' you will ask Lord Herbert 
to stay here to-day and dine with us ; he sets off to- 
night for Scotland, in order to settle with his father all ne- 
etssary preliminaries to his marriage ; and it would be cruel 
la them both not to allow them to pass this one day toge- 
llier. I also need not, I am sure, ask you to assist me in 
pbjrjDg my hard part^ for we ma&X not cloud this bright 
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BMraent in her existence^ by letting her see all ^e misery 
of which she is the cause; and now you had better go to 
iAaem, and I will join you as soon — as I am able^" he 
»ided w>th a conTulsiTe sigh. 

As it may be readily supposed^ Lord Herbert accepted 
Miss Trevelyan*s invitation, and showed his gratitude by 
doing everything in his power to lessen the unpleasant feel- 
ings of all concerned ; and no one was ever better fitted for 
carrying off the awkwardness of such a meeting. He 
talked for all ; and there was an ease and liveliness in his 
coQvevsation which captivated and amused even those most 
prejudiced against him. He was full of attentions to Miss 
Trevelyan ; admired her work, caressed her dog, and 
gravely discussed the books lying on her table, although 
unacquainted with them but by their tides, and never hav- 
ing read even thus far until the moment before. With 
his eyes fixed on Theresa's lovely face, he descanted on the 
charms of a quiet domestic life, on the swift flight ot 
hours passed in rational occupation, in short, he possessed 
in so peciiliar a manner the talent of being '' all things to 
all men,'' that gradually Miss Trevelyan herself, although 
ca*tainly prepossessed against him, was drawn into friendly 
communication, and grew to wonder less at Theresa's 
partiality. 

Trevelyan did not join them until dinner.time. The. 
resa was then silent and preoccupied: but although so un. 
like her usual self, yet her glowing cheeks, the bright 
glance which she occasionally cast on bar lover — the 
smiles which played round her Hps, as her ears greedily 
listened to each word he uttered — all plainly showed the 
joy within. Once, and once only, she raised her eye to- 
wards Trevelyan, fbr the sight of his altered countenance 
was too painful to be again ventured upon. Till then, he 
had so well disguised his feefings, had assumed such easy 
cheerfulness, was so friendly towards his happy rival, that 
he had deceived even Theresa herself, and she began to 
think that she had exaggerated his sentiments with regard 
to her. 

But that one single glance told her the x^iiL \xv3i3cv» ^- 
ihougJ^ J^ liad manfully plaiyed t\iat\vM^"^^x\.'SN>KV3^^» 
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had imposed on himself, and to which he had braced his 
nerves^ yet such an effort could not be made with impunity^ 
and ten long years could scarcely have changed him more 
than the last ten days which had elapsed since their de- 
parture from Trevelyan Castle. His cheeks we^^ sunk and 
hollow ; the fire of his eyes seemed gone ; his food re- 
mained untasted before him^ and the wine, in which he at 
dinner felt himself obliged to pledge Lord Herbert, had 
alone produced those feverish spirits which for a time de- 
ceived her. 

As soon as their repast was over^ the evening being fine. 
Lord Herbert obtained leave from Miss Trevelyan that 
Theresa should accompany him for a short time by the 
river-side. Any one who has ever been in love, and who 
has wandered with the object of that love on the banks of 
the Thames, need not be told of the rapture of that first 
tite^d^tite walk ; and as it would be cruel to tantalise those 
who are ignorant of such things by a useless description of 
them, we will let the lovers ramble alone. 

On their return home. Lord Herbert vehemently peti- 
tioned for the Neapolitan barcarola. Theresa pleaded the 
broken strings of her guitar, and the time which it would 
take to tune it. '^ Oh, I will mend them ! I will tune it \ 
I will do anything, promise anything, if you will only sing 
it to me ; for this evening would not be quite complete 
without that song ; — with it, oh^ how perfect \" said he 
in a lower voice, as he put the instrument into her hands. 
At its very first sound, Trevelyan left the room, and did 
not return to it until Lord Herbert was about to depart, 
which he did soon after ten, having to ride back to town 
that night. 

*' I also intend to leave Richmond to-morrow," said Tre- 
velyan to his guest as he took leave of him, ^' but you know 
where to write to me, and I shall depend upon your in- 
forming me in time when I am to expect to meet you 
again." — Trevelyan accompanied Lord Herbert down 
stairs, and did not return to the drawing-room that 
evening. 

After their departure, Theresa sat immovable as if in 
M trance. Miss Trevelyan gazed on Yiex lot «otQe time in 
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silence ; then^ kindly going up to her^ with a smile on her 
face^ although tears tremhled in her eyes, " Poor dear 
Theresa !" said she, as she kissed her flushed cheek, " what 
a bright day this has been to thee ! May Heaven in its 
mercy grant you many such ! — if indeed happiness so 
great be not too much for poor, weak, human nature to 
withstand." 

Theresa threw herself into her friend's arms. **Oh- 
how kind you are to me !*' she exclaimed ; " so kind, it 
almost makes me unhappy ; I feel so little to deserve such 
indulgence. But you must now own, Treevy," said she 
looking with eager, sparkling eyes into her friend's face — 
*^ you must own there never was any one so agreeable !" 
— '* Yes, I confess it," replied Miss Trevelyan ; but she 
sighed deeply as she spoke. '* I will allow Lord Herbert's 
manners and conversation are very agreeable, very trre- 
Hstiblc, I suppose." 

" Thank you, thank you, dear Treevy," exclaimed The- 
resa, as she again clasped her arms around her friend's 
neck. *' I was sure you could not help liking him." 

" It is with reluctance I allow I cannot," said Miss 
Trevelyan, shaking her head as she mournfully smiled; 
'^ but we will talk no more about him now, for I fear I 
know too well where such discussions might terminate — 
at least with me." 

Trevelyan had said nothing to Theresa relative to his in- 
tended departure from Richmond ^ he took no leave of her 
that night, and next morning when she came down to 
breakfast — he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



One Nruggle siore^ and I am free 
From pangs that rend my heart in twain ; 

One laat, long sigh to love and thee. 

Then back to buqr life again ! Bybom. 



The end of May was fixed upon for the celebration of 
Theresa*8 marriage. During llie five or six intervening 
weeks she heard constantly from Lord Herbert^ who was 
BuU detained in Scotland by business^ and his letters 
breathed nothing but love^ hope^ and happiness. Miss 
Trevelyan also frequently heard from her brother^ but from 
whence Theresa never learnt. No reason was ever assigned 
for his continued absence^ and she had not courage to make 
any inquiries. Indeed, as if by mutual consent, her guardian 
was scarcely ever named by either of them, nor was the 
approaching event in Theresa's life oftener alluded to than 
was unavoidable, for it was a subject which gave rise to so 
many contending feelings in them both, that neither wished 
to discuss it. Besides, Miss Trevelyan had been particu- 
larly unwell of late, and Theresa, dreading the renewal of 
any agitations, was too thankfid when the day had passed 
in tolerable cheerfulness, to advert to any thing which 
might disturb its serenity. She plainly saw tliat her kind 
friend made every effort to conquer, or at least to conceal, 
her present depression of spirits. She saw too, that, far 
from now seeking her society as before, she seemed rather 
upon principle gradually to wean herself from it^ and to 
resume her former abstracted solitary habits. 

All this, at times, sadly pained Theresa; but a girl of 

eighteen, desperately in love, thinks more of her lover than 

of her friend ; and, with four hundred miles between her 

and the object of her passion, no companions could be so 

agreeable as her own thoughts : indeed of late she had ex- 
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perienced too many painful feelings of self-reproach whoi 
in Miss Trevelyan's society^ not to acquiesce readily in 
this partial suspension of their intercourse. 

The 27th of May at length arrived^ and brought The. 
resa a letter from her guardian. He informed her that 
Lord Herbert was just returned from Scotland, and that 
on the following day they would both be at Richmond^ 
and bring a lawyer with them, in order to complete the 
necessary forms and signatures preparatory to her marriage^ 
which it had been previously settled should take place on 
the 29th. 

All seemed now hurrying to a crisis, and Theresa felt 
in that nervous, and even depressed, state of spirits, whicfa 
those the most in love perhaps feel the most on the eve of 
marriage. 

Early on the 28th Lord Herbert arrived, and one of his 
brothers with him: he was laden with kind letters and 
wedding presents from all his family; his brother ex- 
pressed the moet flattering satisfaction on their approaching 
near relationship, and poor Theresa, thus the object of 
universal love and kindness^ felt h^self at the summit of 
human felicity. Trevelyan and the lawyer came at the 
appointed time ; the papers were all produced, and the 
necessary signatures made. Trevelyan appeared to be 
wholly occupied by the business of the moment, and little 
passed between him and Theresa but what was absolutely 
necessary as relative to it. He, too, of course, signed the 
marriage contract, but his signature was scarcely legible, 
and, as soon as the whole was finally completed, he hurried 
to his own room, and there remained the rest of the 
evening. 

Lord Herbert appeared to be, if possible, more in love 
than ever^ still more agreeable^ and still more assiduous in 
his attentions to Miss Trevelyan. 

He informed Tlieresa that one of his sisters, who had 
returned from Scotland with him, and was now stayii^ 
with a friend in town, would repair next morning to 
Richmond to be present at their marriage, and that she 
had been cruelly disappointed by some unforeseen Usv^^sfi^^ 
mentsidiich had hindered her accom^^nY^^^^a^ ^^daX ^ae^ M 
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Miss Trevelyan*s^ in order to make an earlier acquaintance 
with her new sister. 

How intoxicating is that new world of interests, of af- 
fections, of exultation, which seems thus to open to a young 
girl when on the eve of marriage ! all around appear but 
to exist for her, and this world itself seems to assume another 
character, and to partake of the perfections of heaven. 

At elevei;. Lord Herbert and his brother repaired to 
their hotel in the town. When, on leaving the house, 
they passed the door of Trevelyan's apartment, he came out 
to them. " We meet to-morrow morning at the church," said 
he, in a low, tremulous voice. Lord Herbert merely 
pressed his hand in reply. " I believe there is nothing 
more to arrange between us,** resumed Trevelyan — '* so 
good night,*' and he shook hands with both the brothers. 

" Good night ! " repeated Lord Herbert, *' and pray go 
to bed soon, for you look quite worn oat." 

A strange, ghastly smile crossed Trevelyan's face, which 
was deadly pale. " To-morrow night I shall have fiill time 
to rest, but I have business now which must be settled : so 
farewdl until to-morrow at eleven." 

'^ Faith ! Herbert," said the brother, as he and the 
bridegroom walked home arm-in-arm, " I must confess 
I almost wonder at the fair Theresa's preference of you to 
her guardian : do not be affi*onted with me," said he 
laughing, '^ but I really never saw a man whom I could 
sooner fancy a woman might fall in love with; and he 
seems so miserable, and yet behaves so nobly and unself- 
ishly, that I almost hate Miss Hovrard for giving him up 
for you ; I am sure I should not have done so in her 
place« ttid I very much doubt, Herbert, whether you 
would have acted as generously in his." 

'^ Perhaps not," said Lord Herbert ; " but I am not 
sure, that if I were a woman T should like my lover 
the better for being so very uruelfish ; for I suspect there 
can be no very great affection where there is such di9- 
vktere9ted keroum, as you caU it." 

" I do not agree with you," resumed his brother; 

*' Colonel Trevelyan is evidently struggling to overcome 

Miehngs too deep and Tioknt to be ea^\v concocted : only 
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look at his countenance ; you never saw such expression^ 
so much character^ where there was not strong feeling. I 
pity him from my heart, and again I say you may be 
proud of being preferred to such a man^ and to one of the 
handsomest fellows^ too, I ever saw^ though he appears at 
this moment so much out of health ; in short, I heartily 
wish for his sake that the 29th of May were over, for he 
is exposed to a most cruel trial." 

'^ For my part I wish it were come," said Lord Herbert, 
and with those words the brothers parted. 

After Lord Herbert's departure, Mies Trevelyan and 
her young friend sat for some time in silence, for poor 
Theresa's heart was full : it had an excess of happiness it 
could scarcely contain, and yet was oppressed by those 
saddened feelings which naturally visit any woman capable 
of such a sentiment as real love, on the last evening she 
spends under the roof that has hitherto sheltered her, 
though she expects the morrow vrill unite her to one dearer 
than all the world besides. 

Theresa's whole soul was given to her lover ; no mean 
worldly calculation with regard to those advantages of rank 
and consequence, which her union with him seemed to 
promise, had ever caused one additional throb of exultation 
to her impassioned heart, which with singleness of devotion 
was his idone : still, when, after Lord Herbert's departure, 
the event of the morrow seemed suddenly to rush on 
her mind in startling certainty, and when, casting her 
eyes around, she recollected that in a few hours she must 
bid farewell, perhaps for ever, to all those objects which 
seemed by long habit to be identified with her very exist- 
ence, and which were moreover so intimately connected 
with the unexampled kindness she had experienced; 
when all these thoughts suddenly forced themselves upon 
her, it may be doubted whether Theresa, like many others 
thus circumstanced, would not have welcomed a few hours* 
delay as a blessed reprieve ! 

Ilndipg that her emotion was at last getting beyond her 
control, she hastily rose from her seat, and embraced Misa^ 
Trevelyan in silence. One long, iei^eciX. V^si^, q^^a Vsv 
murmured blesdng, were all the expie^^vxu^ ^1 Vss^ «sA 
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ifgret to which Miis Trevelyan trusted herself to give 
way when parting that night from her adopted daughter. 

Weeping and depreaaed^ Theresa repaired to her own 
tpartinent : all there looked comfortless^ every thing heing 
packed up for her Journey on the morrow ; all those oh- 
Jteli which helong to daily occupation^ and which give to 
Ml apartment the look of life^ had disappeared ; the tables 
were cleared of their usual litter^ and where formerly stood 
her portfolioi and rauaic4)ook8 were now piled trunks and 
imperials ; these prepavations for the great change in her 
life about to take place fordUy affected her^ and^ being in 
too agitated a state to think of sleep^ she dismissed her 
attendant, and, throwing up the sash of her window, she 
ieated hereof by it^ welcoming the fresh night-breeze^ 
which teemed to quiet her nerves. 

It waa a lovely night The fleecy clouds were slowly 
gliding aoroea the noon ; the air was embalmed with that 
deUeioui perfiine of vegetation bebnging to early spring ; 
a profound silence reigned around> only occaaionaliy broken 
by the elear notes of two nightingales, who were <' holding 
eonverae tweet '* in the af^oining gardens. 

Suddenly the sound of Toioee in the room bdew, whidi 
waa that occupied by Mks Trevelyaii, attracted Tbeiesa's 
alteutioii^ She could not diatinguiak te actual words 
ijpokei^ but» aa ^ window of ^hat lower apartment was 
ajbo opett> the ptaiuly recognised her guardian's voice^ and, 
iftttiuetively wiitbdiew firom ber seat« She look up » book 
«a4 ewltavottied lo i«ad> but it waa imposaybie ; ber nwMl 
Ml Y«c«nt «nd confused* aud sliH tibe hm nabncbely 
» w audg In tberooaa U^w fereed tbeoHHlves on ber atte»> 
tiauy uor di4 ibef eaaa» till ti^ be<Hra q£ l w al»* » ow^ aikd 
tw^ bail i» aueeiMsiiiHa beett piodaiwMi b]r te dock of tbe 
i w %bb a ugw nj t ebur^ — of ^balE cbuick i^iu a^ waa os 
Ibe aao«m» t» ftsc bar &te «a ^ te «v«r« Wben dbr 
ka» a a tu l l eBii^ baiHr struak^ tbe euiaiM i^wa aumad and- 
^tul^ to tenuinafee; the door befaaw wa» itei fftnaly 
•f*«*"i anpl veekMed; {boasaepft went buKi skuwly dts- 
iatMri)t|^ 1^ ;iat^ «ad in a Stw nuiMuai aH waa sciJL 
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churchy whose steeple^ outliBed against the moonlight sky, 
having been the lai^ objects in her eyes tbe night befm*ey 
had^ perhaps^ in consequence^ occasioned her gloomy 
visions ! At the sounds which she still connected with tiie 
phantasies of her sieep^ she started from her pillow and 
looked fearfuily around^ ahnost dreading to see them reaiU 
ised ; but the br^t rays of the morning sun resting on 
her wedding-dress^ and other preparations for the day's 
event and journey^ alone met her eyes ; and those objects^ 
at once overcoming the effect of her visionary troubles^ 
excited too many real emotions to let sleep last any longer. 
She^ therefore^ although it was only seven o'clock^ rang for 
her maid, who^ havxDg apparently been as wakeful as her 
mistress, soon appeared, bringing with her a note from 
Colonel Trevelyaa. 

In an instant a lliousand strange apprehensions took 
possession of Theresa's mind^ and it was some time before 
her tremUing lumd eonki untwist the piece of paper which 
had been given her ; but when she at last succeeded, and 
had cast her eyes over its eontents, she almost smiled at 
her sudden superstitious alarm, for she found merely these 
words: — " I shaU not be at home to breakfast, therefore 
you may fearlessly join my sister, who, I am sure, will be 
much d^e bettop for your society, and wishes to see all of 
you she can. Remember, you must both be ready by 
eleven. P. T/ 

Restless, ineapable of occ«patioB, and anxious to escape 
from the presence of her attendant, who, like all others of 
her profession on such occa«ons, was packing up, and 
bustling about with most provoking activity and import- 
ance, scarcely able to restrain the already prepared ladyship, 
trembling on her Hps,-— Theresa left her room in order to 
repair to the garden, where she hoped to remain unmolested 
and unseen. As i^e descended the stairs, little Oscar, 
who had soon recognised her footsteps, came barking and 
bounding towards her, expressing hy every demonstration 
in his power his joy at so unexpectedly seeing her. When 
the isriings are strongly worked upon, ei\We \r) V^^ ^^ 
sorrow, the most triviai additional cixcviTcv?XwiCfe V^s^ ^Cb^sr. 
power to affect us. Thus, even t\ve \>^o\: v\o :^ ^ 

1-2 
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gave a pang to Theresa's heart. " Yes^ Oscar,** said she 
mournMly, '* we will have our last walk together; we 
may part friends, at all events ! " And she and her com- 
panion descended towards the garden. 

On reaching the lower passage, she observed that the 
door of Trevelyan*s room was open, and instantly stopped, 
holding her breath, as she dreaded the possibility of meet, 
ing him. She listened for a minute — but not a sound 
was to be heard — and she therefore ventured, though 
cautiously, to advance. Again she stopped to listen ! — 
All was silent. 

Satisfied now that no one was in the apartment, she ap. 
proached the door, and gently pushing it aside, entered. 
The bed had evidently never been lain upon ; the floor 
was strewed with pieces of cord and torn paper ; and on 
the table, instead of the books and letters usually scattered 
about, now stood a solitary writing-case, well secured in a 
strong leather cover. A vague feeling of anxiety, and 
even of remorse, shot throu^ her heart at these evident 
preparations for some final departure, and she hastily cast 
her eyes around the room, in the hope of seeing some 
olgect that might contradict her fears ; but on the contrary, 
all confirm^ them. 

Everything belonging to her guardian had disappeared, 
and placed near the door was a ready-packed and corded 
portmanteau — a travelling-bag — and, lying on them, a 
military doak and sword — a direction card caught her 
eye ; and removing the cloak, which covered the words, 
she read this address — " Lieut-Col. Trevelyan, H. M. S. 
Undaunted, Spithead." 

What could all this mean ? Whither was he going ? 
To what was she driving him ? — for her conscience im- 
mediately told her that she herself must be the cause of this 
concealed, this seeming desperate resolution ! And Treevy ! 
her benefactress ! What would become of her, thus at 
once bereft of all her companions ! 

These sad ruminations were suddenly checked by the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and, with a throbbing 
Jbetut, Theresa darted out of the room, and hurried to the 
giwden. 
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Had Lord Herbert there beheld his bride^ the sight of 
her self-accusing affliction might possibly have given rise to 
no agreeable feelings of doubt and jealousy. But such 
doubts would have been as cruel as unjust. No heart 
ever beat with a stronger pulse of loye than Theresa's did 
at that moment for her lover ; but partings and under such 
peculiarly aggravated circumstances^ from the only beings 
who had hitherto shown her kindness^ and governed solely 
by the impelling emotion of the moment^ grief was perhaps 
now uppermost^ and her mind was in consequence agitated 
by all those vague doubts and apprehensions for the future^ 
with which an unsteady character is so constantly per- 
plexed. Theresa remained in the garden until summoned 
in to breakfast. Miss Trevelyan was already in the room. 
Though she looked wom^ and her eyes were heavy> she^ 
kindly smiling^ held out her hand to Theresa as she entered^ 
and assuming a cheerful countenance — 

" Oh, you naughty girl," said she,*' " for disobeying 
my orders, and sitting up all night, as I know you did, for I 
heard you moving about in your room last night long after 
two o'clock, and although I went in search of you, this morn- 
ing, as soon as I was up, you were already flown. What 
have you been doing with yourself all these hours ? " 

" I could not sleep,'' said Theresa, *' and Oscar and I 
have been taking our farewell walk together in the 
garden." — Theresa's eyes filled with tears as she spoke 
these words. 

'^ Well, there is no use in my scolding you now," said 
Miss Trevelyan, fondly kissing her. " Another will soon 
take you in hand, one who, in all probability, will spoil 
you still more than even I have done ! So God help thee, 
my poor Theresa ! But now make tea for me^ my love 
— for the last time," she added, looking mournfully in her 
young friend's face. 

'* You, Treevy, have had no sleep either, I am sure/' 
said Theresa, who, after having done as her friend desired, 
gazed on her for some time in silence ; '^ and I fear you 
are not well." 

''I cannot say I am/' replied MV^^ '^t^^^^^clx *^\sq&.^ 
itisBotbing; and I dare say 1 s\ia3i A^e^ \ft-.\»3^\ ^^si? 
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added she^ in « dejected tone^ " all agitation will then be 
orer^ and I shall have nothing else to do." 

Scarcely a word was spdcen by either of them during 
tiua mdancholy repast, from which both seemed to turn 
nith disgust. As soon as iht forms, therefore, of break- 
tet wcfe gone through^ Miss Trevdyan left her seat. 
'^ €^¥6 me your arm, my love^" said she^ ; ^' it seems fine^ 
periiaps the fresh air will revive me> and msike me a little 
more fit for a wedding ; so fet ns go f or a few minutes into 
tbe garden. 

When there, with Theresa's hand clasped in hers^ she 
oontinned to walk for some time in abstracted silence. It 
seemed as if she had some painful secret at her heart 
wfakh ^e could not impart, and whidi weighed it down 
loo heavily for her to be able to speak on any other subject 
Theresa 8 mind was also oppressed with anxiety, longing 
for^ yet fearing to demand an explanation ^ those military 
preparations which she had seen in her guardian's room. 
Moie than once she was on the point of questionii^ her 
oompanion on the subject, in the faint hss^ of hearing 
that her apprehensions were unfounded, but each time the 
words died on her lips^ as she had not coun^ even to 
allude to her suppositions ; indeed, dared not trust hersdf 
to pronounce her guardian's name. 

Miss Trevelyan at lengthy with a seeming ^brt over 
herself, suddeidy addressed Theresa : <' I need not, I am 
sure, ask you to write to me often," said she ; " your 
letters may, in some d^;ree, make up to me for the loss of 
jousdf, as it wiU be such an interest to me in my lonely 
to follow your brighter path in life." 
Londyl" repeated Theresa; wiH not — your bro- 






Oh, you know I cannot expect diat Frederick wiU be 
always with me," said Miss Trevelyan, hastily intem^tiBg 
liar. '' But do not think that I am cemplaining of being left 
ikmc ; do not foncy diat I fed at this moment anyddng 
tat joy at your approadiing happiness^ although I shall in 
consequence lose my companion ; besides, we soon get 
to everydbing, and your letters wiU be such delightful 
tB im mj h£tf that dioie diiya ca ^bidki 1 disll Teoewe 
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them will be marked as f^es in my calendar ; and after dl» 
how much better off I shall still be than before we were 
acquainted — before I had a daughter — and there was so 
one in whose happiness I could participate. So we will 
not take leave^ dearest, for we cam realty scarcely call that 
a s^Nuution which still i^ows «s te share in each other a 
iotereets and pleasures." 

While Miss Trevelyan thus spoke^ she was secretly 
brushing away with her hand the tears whioh slowly ^le 
down her face, unwilling to betray their existence te 
Theresa by the sight of her handkerchief. " But eomc^** 
she added, looking at her wi^h, '* it is time we should ^e 
and dress ourselves, for Fredaick told me he should bt 
here between ten and eleven. 

Theresa again and again embraced her benefactress. 
The word "adieu!" was not uttered by either of then, 
for it would have sounded like the acknowledgment of 
feelings which each was anxious to -conceal ftcxa fiie odier. 

Theresa was scarcely dressed, when Miss Trevelyan 
entered her room. She had new assumed a cfaecffful 
<iountenance, although it certainly was an expression sadly 
at variance with the state of her mind. '^ See,'* said she, 
" how smart I have made myself, to do honour to your 
wedding, Theresa ; I am sure you neiwr saw me so fine 
before; and no one, probably, will ever see me so fine 
again," added she, wi^ something betweai a smile and a 
sigh, " for I do not tlunk there is mudi chance of my being 
Again called upon to act the part of superannuated bridesmaid* 
Come, come, no more tears, my love; we must all now be gay 
and happy; and see, how bf%ht the sun shines upon you; 
the threatening douds have all dispersed ! Come, let me 
finish dressing you,'* — and the kind-hearted Miss Trevelyan 
busied herself in arranging Theresa's bridal attire. ^* Hark I 
there is the door-bell," said she, as she was gazing in 
admiration on the lovely bride. '^ 1 dare say it is FVe^ 
derick, who is come to summon us. I suppose I may tofl 
him we are all ready.*' Theresa drew a long breath, 
but did not zeply ; uid Miss Trevelyan left her to join 
her brother. 

Some time piused, each moment %i\<d^\i% \x^ T^afi:(ft9i^^ 

1.4 
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nenrous agitation ; at length she heard a knock at her door, 
and concluding it was her maid come to complete her 
arrangements^ she called to her to enter. 

The door slowly opened^ and Trevelyan himself ap- 
peared. His cheeks were flushed^ his eyes sparkled with 
a fearful lustre^ and^ hurrying up to her^ he sat down at 
her side^ and took her hand — • but at first appeared totally 
unaUe to speak. 

In a minute^ however^ making a violent effort to com- 
mand himself, '' Theresa," said he, ^' you cannot have 
imputed the manner in which I have of late estranged 
myself from you to want of kindness on my part, or want 
of interest in your welfare ; I thought this separation was 
the best thing for us both, as it spared us much additional 
pain.*' Theresa pressed his hand in silence, and he con- 
tinued : *' I could not, however, let your wedding-day 
pass without one word — one keepsake — which I hope 
you will value as a memorial of — him who loved 
you" 

Trevelyan stopped, he ielt himself unable to express 
what he wished, for, overpowered by his emotion^ his 
tongue would outstrip his intentions. '^ Here," said 
he, producing a small jewel-«ase, ^* here is my wedding 
present; you will, I know — wear it for — for your 
guardian's sake ! " He opened the case which contained 
a bracelet, and with trembling hands clasped it round 
Theresa's arm. '^ Beneath that stone is my sister s hair, 
I knew you would value that ; and see the date, that of 
your marriage, the 29th May, 1800." 

^^ Why did you not give me some memorial of yourself, 
also?" said Theresa, half reproachfully; why was not 
there some black hair mixed with the auburn ? 

No^ Theresa, no ! " said he, speaking very quickly. 



saia ineresa, nait reproacntuiiy ; w 
! auuic uiKCK. uiur mixea wiia ine auoum t " 

" you need no memorial of one whose existence must in 
future be separate from yours ; you have now another 



friend^ another guardian 

Trevelyan gasped for breath, but, soon recovering him- 
self, and suddenly casting his eyes on the dock which 
stood on the chimney-piece. *' Come, it is the time," 
taid he^ ^* vre must go ;" and he rose from his seat 
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Theresa held out her hand to him as if in farewell. — 
*' Farewell ! farewell ! — hest heloved ! — dearest ! " ex- 
claimed Trevelyan, as^ nearly heside himself^ he strained 
her to his hearty and imprinted one long, fervent kiss — 
his first — his last — on her forehead! Then^ throwing 
oyer her the bridal yeil^ he hurried her down stairs. 

Miss Trevelyan was on the landing-place waiting for 
them ; not a word was spoken — they entered the carriage 
— it drove on — and in a few minutes they were in the 
vestry. 

Those who were to he present at the ceremony were 
already arrived ; the bridal party consisting of Sir Henry 
and Lady Williams^ and the bridegroom's brother and 
sister. They proceeded to the altar^ and the ceremony 
immediately commenced. 

At that part where the priest demands^ ^^ Who gives 
this woman away?" Trevelyan moved forward — The- 
resa felt his cold trembling hand take hers^ and place it 
in Lord Herbert's; the mutual vow was made — the 
nuptial benediction given — Herbert Leslie and Theresa 
Howard were pronounced to be man and wife ! 

When the whole was concluded^ there was a momentary 
pause ; Lord Herbert first moved ; he led his bride from 
the altar^ and the rest followed to the vestry. 

On leaving the church Miss Trevelyan looked anxiously 
round for her brother, and saw him still standing at the 
spot were the ceremony had taken place^ leaning against 
the railing of the communion-table^ with his eyes fixed 
and his countenance pale as death. Much alarmed^ she 
hastened back to him. *' Frederick/' said she^ taking hold 
of his arm *^ are you not well ?" 

Trevelyan started. ** Oh, it is nothing, merely a slight 
giddiness," said he, passing his hand over his forehead. 
^* But it is over — are they gone ? " added he, seemingly 
endeavouring to rouse himself. 

** They are all gone to the vestry," replied Miss Tre. 
velyan, '' and you know your signature is once more 
necessary." 

" True, true/' said he with quicknesa, ** iVAJ^i^st^^''^^ 
and he hurried after the rest. 
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The last forms were gone through^ all present signed 
their names to the marriage contract, the new.married pair 
drove off^ and the rest followed to Miss Trevelyan's house. 

When she and her brother arrived there, Theresa had 
left the drawing-room in order to change her dress for her 
journey ; for Lord and Lady Herbert Ledie were in the 
AsBt place to spend two or three we^s at the Cumberland 
lahiim^ and then to proceed to his fath^'s in Scotland. 

As soon as the usual congratulations on such occasions 
were over. Sir Henry Williams went up to Trevelyan, 
and drawing him towards a window at the furthest end of 
the room, 

" My good frigid," said he, ^^ you must take care of 
yourself ; f or I am sure yoa are not well ; and I have 
been thinking that, as you and yonr sister may feel it dull 
widK)ut your young diaige, you cannot do better than 
oome and ^>end the remainder of this day with us. There 
will be nobody with us -— so do come." 

'^ A thousand thanks for your kindness," said Trevelyan, 
taking his friend s hand, '^ but I really cannot." 

^' To-morrow then," said the kind-hearted ^ Henry ; 
''for I am sure it will be better for yoa than remaining 
alone^ and you really must now think a little of yourself." 

" I have thought of myself," repUed Trevelyan moum- 
lmQy> " and I intend to leave Richmond direcdy." 

'' Well^ perhaps that is the best thing yon otn do. Where 
are you going to — into Cornwall ? To your unde's ? " 

Trevelyan was silent for a momoAt, and then proceeded. 
«- '' I do so hate taking leave, I had not meant to have 
told you of my intentions, but I should make an nngrHo* 
ful return for the kind interest which you take in me, if I 
did not now inform you of my future destination. My 
ftiend General Hutchinson is, yoa know, gone with thie 
^iqiedition to the coast of Spain. He has been most kind 
te me, and, knowing it was my wish to leave England for 
^ <ime» be has proposed that I should join him as military 
■••titary. Captain Stanley, who is a cousin oC mine, has 
y* yet sailed. If I can reach him in time, lie has 
i y»"<» ed to take ma aH; and I hope to be «t Ftetanoath 
mm evening/*. 



Sir Henry looked at Trevelyan for a moment in silence ; 
tears rushed into the old soldier's eyes. '' You are a 
noble fellow^ faith^" said he^ kindly laying his hand on his 
shoulder ; ^^ you deserve better luck ; and, indeed^ I can- 
not help in some degree blaming myfiielf for all this^ for it 
was at my bouse that they first made acquaintance ; but^ 
on my honour, I had not then a suspiciOB. of her fancy for 
him, although I very soon saw — '* 

" Hush, hush," said Trevelyan, eagerly interrupting 
him, '' do not let us ladk of that ; 4I0 iwt, I beseech you^ 
unfit me for ^e remainder of my task." 

Just then Theresa re-entered the room, leaning on Mise 
Trevelyan's arm, and ready prepared for her jewsiey. 
Tvevelyan shuddered as he closely bit his qui^mng li^ 
'^ One fBore effort^" he murmured to himself, ^' and it liill 
be over." 

Lord Herbert hastened up to his bride, and in a tow 
voice informed her that every thing was ready for tbeir 
departure. He then took leave of bis brodier and sister^ 
of the WiUiaxBses, and Miss Trevelyan. Trevelyan went 
up to Theresa, «id drew her arm within his. — She once 
more held out her hand to her dear Treevy ; but, acccnrck 
ing to their agreement, they did not bid each other adieu, 
— and without saying a word to any one else, or even 
raising her head, she left the room with her guardian. 
The hand which pressed Trevelyan's arm trembled vio*- 
lently, and he heard her stifled sobs. He hurried her 
down stairs — one convulsive grasp of her hand as he 
placed her in the carriage — and — she was gone ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Hie timid eye I dared not nUe, 
The hand that abock when pressed to thini^ 

Must point the guns upon the chase. 
Must bid the deadly cutlass shine. 

To all I love, or hope, or fear. 

Honour, or own, a long adieu ; 
Tb all that life has soft or dear 

Farewdl — save memory ci you. Scorr. 

When events of such importance were taking place at 
No. 1. Paragon Row^ it cannot be supposed that the 
inhabitant of the next house would be an uninterested 
spectator ; particularly when that inhabitant was the 
Honourable Mrs. Hopkins^ a lady who took so lively an 
interest in the afiairs of all her neighbours. By cross- 
questioning the clerk the Sunday before^ the day and 
precise hour fixed on for the wedding had been ascer- 
tained^ and in consequence she and the whcde neighbour- 
hood was^ early on the 29th^ on the alert ; for a marriage 
was too unusual an event in this' elderly female society 
not to occasion consideraUe sensatiqn and be duly ap- 
preciated. In order ^*to be ready for whatever might 
happen/' Mrs. Hopkins had that morning breakfasted 
half an hour earlier than usual^ that her repast might be 
" all comfortably over by ten/' and that nothing might 
interfere with the unremitting attention which she in- 
tended to pay to the high road and the proceedings next 
door. A dozen of her most particular friends had been 
all separately and mysteriously invited to come and par~ 
take of the sight; and, as Mrs. Hopkins was too well- 
bred a person not to relinquish to her visiters the front 
and best places at her windows^ she was at an early hour 
seen mounted on a chair behind them^ having from thence 
a commanding view of all around. 

Any one possessing less patience^ faith^ and hope than 

Mrs. H<^kins« would have been wearied of her watchful 

^laplajrmeat long before any object Viad a.i^v^«xed to 
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ward these cardinal yirtues. For^ as the reader knows^ 
it was not until a full hour after she had mounted guards 
that Miss Trevelyan's carriage^ with a pair of common 
post4ior8es^ made its appearance; and although, during 
the intermediate hour, the sound of the hell at the next 
door had thrice given rise to the welcome report of the 
arrival of the bridegroom, and had collected all the watch, 
ful virgins to their post, the alarm had each time ended in 
disappointment, as, instead of the expected lover, they had 
had only seen the twopenny post, the milkman, and the 
butcher's boy. 

At length, however, John, with his coat well brushed, 
his shoes well cleaned, and a large nosegay at his button- 
hole, issued from the house, giving the last finishing 
stroke to his hat. He opened the carriage-door, and, 
with a look of ^ast importance, put down the blinds and 
pulled up the windows. But again many a long minute 
passed unmarked by any circumstance of interest, and the 
spirits of Mrs. Hopkins and her company were beginning 
to flag, when, at just five minutes before eleven, John 
again hastened up to the carriage door, and the white- 
veiled bride appeared on the threshold of the next house. 
She hurried into the carriage. Colonel Trevelyan and his 
sister followed — John mounted the barouche-seat — they 
drove ofi*— and were out of sight in an instant ! 

'^And is that all?" exclaimed the whole party, iu 
unanimous disappointment and indignation. *^Well, if 
ever I saw such a marriage ! not one bride's-maid. Not 
a single carriage following — was there ever anything so 
dull and stupid ! What strange beings those Trevelyans 
are ! they never can condescend to do things like other 
people I " 

'' I wish now that I had taken possession of one of the 
pews,*' said Miss Brown, " for there one must have seen 
and heard something. But then the service is so long and 
tiresome." 

" And you would have missed their return from churchy 
and the breakfast,'* answered Mrs. Hopkins ; « for surely^ 
they will have a breakfast of some sort *, «xi^ \ tdxv%\. ^a.^ V 
she oootinned, drawing herself \xi?, " eomv^ctva^ ^xfic^ 
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civilities to them^ my having asked them to my little hop^ 
and living next door^ and all^ they might as well have 
invited me to join their party ! but they are so queer — 
bless me t what a different story my wedding was^ when 
I married pocnr dear Mr. Hopkins. I had no less than 
six bride's-maids all dressed alike^ and we had such fun ! 
such joking vnth them — for Mr. Hopkins laughed^ and 
said, he should probably only be married once in his life, 
and he was determined to make a day of it. And, indeed, 
I have often thought since how strange and awful those 
words were, for, poor dear pooan, he spoke true !" 

And here Mrs. Hopkins endeavoured to call up a tear 
of sensibility, bnt it was checked ere it reached her eye by 
the reflection that had his prophetic expectations proved 
to be false, she must have been gathered to her fathers 
instead of him — an exchange of situaticm which she by 
no means coveted, not being even in any particular hurry 
to lay her bones beside those of Lord Ladbrook's first 
cousin in Bow Church-yard. 

While thus discussing weddings in general, and in- 
veighing against the shabbiness of the one at present under 
consideration, a full ha]f-hou\ elapsed, iHmb, on a sadden, 
a young lady who had wisely never left her place at the 
window, cried ont, ^ Be quick ! be quick ! here is Miss 
Trevelyan's diaise coming, the horses full gallop, and I do 
declare it is ^ new-married pair. See, there is Lord 
Herbert LesUe!" 

"Where! where!" all exclaimed, and tkeve was snch 
a rush for the windows, that many an infirm toe was 
trodden upon, many a bonnet bufieted from side to side, 
and many a peevish '* I beg your pardon !" and a stiU 
crosser, *'Oh! it don't signify I" muttered. 

<< Did you distingntdi him?" inquired Mrs. Hopkins 
of a lady wlio had never been so ibrtunate as to see tiie 
bridegroom before. 

**Oh ! yes, I saw him quite well, but I must own I 
am radier dtsappointed ; for I declare I thii^L Colond 
'^^''^ ^y*'* is Ae handsomest man of Ae two." 

ar ** rr ""^' ^^ ^** V^ ^^ ""^ • thing!" exf^dmed 
Mrs. Hopkins. « Whit ! with xbaii «d« ^to^Bl \s«k oC 
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bis ^ and I should be glad to know^ after all, what business 
he has to look so proud : he is only an earrs nephew^ and 
Lord Herb»t Leslie is a marqws's son ; and poor deav 
Mr. Hopkins^ who must \u/fe known what real rank was 
(as he was Lord Ladbrook's first cousin)^ used very pro. 
perly to say^ that no one had any business to pride but 
these who had a right honourablis^ right to it ; and ^at 
was very deveily said of him. But see^ here comes 
another carriage; I dedare it is the WiUiamses from 
Twickenham^ and Colonel and Miss Trevelyan with 
them. Well ! how those Williamses do always contriye to 
squeeze themselves in everywhere ! I should like to know 
what more business they had to be at the wedding than 
myself^ indeed not half so much ; but diey always make 
their way somehow. My Lady Williams knows very 
well what she is about. 

*^ I can't say my Lord Herbert Leslie does/' rejoined 
one of Mrs. Hopkins's friends^ *' to bring his bride away 
from church in Miss Trevelyan's shabby old chaise^ which 
has t^ot, I am sure^ been even new painted since the year 
one. How very strange ! I never he£»'d of a wed&ng 
without a new chaise and fo^r^ and favours." 

'* I suspect^" said Mrs. Hopkins mysteriously^ and wilh^ 
great assumed importance ; ^' the truth is^ ihey want to 
make as little fuss about it aM as possible^ bein^ pretty w^ 
ashamed of the business ; as well they may^ for I must 
say it has been most scandahmsly huddled up. Why^ the 
aequaintance only began at the Star ball in the winter^ as 
I myself know — and such an attadr as was made upon 
Lord Herbert that night ! I never saw any thing like it ; 
they actually manoeuvred so well^ that he danced with no 
one but iheir precious Miss. Of course^ they were in a 
hurry to get her oiF their hands^ as it ia not every one 
who would marry a person of her deseviption; and, 
though Lord Herbert has not a sixpence in the world, and 
is^ I am told^ a gamlAer into the bargain, yet he was too 
good a catch for such a eae as Miss Howard to let him 
slip throi^h Aeir fingers. I know more of all this than. 
they are aware of, ahhongh they lia^e XL«^«t ^ovAfi^wsc^R^ 
to make my acquaintance." 
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The rattling sound of a carriage at full speed here 
interrupted Mrs. Hopkins^ and at last the real right hridal 
ehaiae and four^ with trunks, imperials^ and postilions in 
scarlet jackets, and white hats^ drove up to Miss Tre- 
Tdyan's door. 

*^ Well, this is something like," said she in a more 
coroplaoent tone, for hy this time the five carriages and 
the^ crowd cdlle^ed before the house, gave a look of im- 
portance to the business, and all eyes vrere fixed with 
intense interest on the vehicle destined to carry off the 
principal actors in ^ scene^ 

The lady'sonaid and the gentlraian's gentleman were 
•oon aeen bustling ba^wards and forwards with varioas 
boxes, badrets, and parcels; at last came the cap-case 
which bad been detidned fbr the wedding paraphernalia, 
a|ipeared, and was fixed in firont. All was now ready, a 
^MJdng of bands took place between Th»esa's maid, die 
hX cook^ and deaf John. The abigsil was then moat 
galiantly boiated up into die baroadie-fieat by the genteel 
valet, while John secured her petticoats rmmd her ankles 
with oUUikdiioned propriety. A few minutes meve 
lapsed, when a sort of bosde j»emed to take place aft die 
daar of die house, and Lady Herbert Ledw, kaning oq 
Cstonri Trevdyan^s arm, speared. She sptang into dfee 
<ima^— >die bridegroom foOowcd — die door was dosed 
—die vakt took his place by die abigail^'' All ri^ !** 
wia heard — and die pnwliHons, that ia to say^ Cupid om 
^ katea, and Hymen directing die wfacelKs^ puttaq; 
sipiirs to their borsev diey were all ji:t of sight in a 
WHiMlew 

^ Cq^U yo« distingUKih her face?" exdainwd one of 
Un^ HopktJK^a gwsts. 

''No;,'* lepfied Miai Brown; ^'b^ I saw her veO^ a 
be«utiful CkMHOlv bbade veil, ami dbe had oa a 






Ww ift db» warid csdli you see Aaa?^ 
^ Why. dbi voft MC absttiie riot she twk euft her bami- 
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off, SO I saw quite plain^ on her third finger> a very han(L« 
some diamoud ring." 

^* I wonder where she got it/' said Mrs. Hopkins 
significantly^ and in evident displeasure at another person 
having discovered what had escaped herself* *^ But who 
is this lady and gentleman getting into the next carriage, 
a very genteel looking young man> and a very fashionahle 
equipage ? and see, what a lovely white hat and feathers 
she has on ! who in the name of goodness can they he ? 
I will make Betty find out ; but those tiresome servants of 
Miss Trevelvan's are quite impracticable; the man pre-* 
tends to be deaf, but none are sb deaf as those that won't 
hear, say I ; however^ I am determined I viriU discover 
whom the Trevelyans have picked up to give an air to 
their wedding, for I must say these can't be nobodies. 
There now^ ^e Williamses are taking their departure ; but 
they have no favours to make a show with^ which I dare 
say they counted upon." 

^^Oh, none of the party have favours," said Misit 
Brown ; ^^ I am sure I never saw such a scrubby wedding 
in my life, and I declare I think it is hardly worth while 
to be married at all, if it is to be afteif such t fashion ! 
but I know now-a-days it ift thought vastly genteel for 
marriages to take place in comers^ and to be as dull and 
stupid as possible. Well, now, I suppose it is all over-— 
Oh no, here is another, carriage driving up, a hack chaise ! 
who in the world can that be for ? I only counted six 
persons at the ceremony, besides the bride and bridegroom^ 
so what can this hack chaise mean ? '' 

^' Oh, it is for some of the Leslie servants, of course/' 
said Mrs. Hopkins ; '^ there^ they are putting more lug- 
gage into it you see." 

The luggage old John was slowly depositing in this 
carriage consisted of a portmanteau, a writing-case, a 
military cloak and sword. ** Dear preserve me^ a sword ! 
whom can that belong to ? how very strange ! Betty ! 
Betty ! " cried Mrs. Hopkins over the staircase^ " dOy 
bless you, just step outside and try and find out whom 
that hack chaise is for^ and where it la g<Eni\% \tk \ ^dMS(» 
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Bow^ be quick, «nd eome back directlj and let me 
know." 

Long before Betty's return^ however^ old John had 
completed the packing of the dniae^ and^ having desired 
iiie post-boy to turn hit horses* hesds towards Kingston^ 
he stood by the steps of the carriage holding the handle of 
iite door with one hand and every now and thai rub* 
faiiig his eyes with the other : pieseiitiy Colond Trevelyan^ 
with his hat drawn dose over his faoe^ issued from the 
house. He was hurrying into the disise^ when^ on seeing 
John^ he stopped and lidd out bis hand to him. Th« 
faithful old senrant seised it with hodi his. '^ Bless your 
honour 1 God piesorve your honouiv and send you back 
safe 1 I am sure I never expected this was to happes 
again— —and my poor mistress !"..»••• 

Here John was obliged to have neourse lo his pocket* 
handkerchief, and Trevdyaa^ taking advantage of hia 
loosened hand, leaped into the chaise ; the fasdc of which 
being turned towards Mrs. Hopkins's house, no more was 
seen of him. The door was instantly closed^ and it drove 
offat full speed. 

Old Jdbn kept Ids eyes fixed i^on iStkt carriage as long 
as it waa visible, and remained still iat soBse time fixed to 
file spot v^ere they had parted, as jf listentag to the last 
sound of its recsfldng wheels. He then agva dvew out 
his handkerchief and wiped his eja, sad deliberatdy 
loddng the gate of the little court adjoining the high road> 
he slowly enteied the house, ^ door of which he alao 
closed after him; andsudiwaa the breathless attention 
which had been paid to the whole transaction, that even 
file key w«i heard to turn, and the bolt inside to be 
fisstened. 

Thus, when a few minutes before there had been such 
an unumial crowd and bustle, all waa now silent and de« 



. And many a day passed before that silence was broken, 
m liiat door unbarred. Mrs. Hopkins's ears were no 
longer discomposed by the sound of music, or voices in 
dbeorful communicafion, at her next-door neig)ibour*s ; the 
jgarden waa totally deserted^ except by poor little Oscar, 
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•who sometimet wandered about it alone^ in senrdi of Ids 
former companions, or endeavoured by his bark to endee 
his solitary mistress to jcnn him. No wherry wa^ now 
seen waitti^ bdow die garden gate ; nor did the sound 
•f carriages at die door any longer attntct Mrs. Hopkins^s 
sttmtion, or excite her enry and astonislinient. 

The unusoai agitadon and eKertunw of the last two 
BMKidis had gready affected Miss Trevelyan's aheady de- 
clining health, and, for several weeks after Theresa's mar- 
riage, she was unable to leare her room. She had called 
up smiles to dMer die last hours which her young duurge 
qsent under her roof, and with a snule tho she took leave 
of her brother ; but when die door had finaSy dosed upon 
him, and she Mt herself again n solitary b^g, widi no 
one lor whom to make any exerdon, sbetiien iankendrely; 
for her mnsil, wounded sod depressed, had no lottger 
pospcr to stti^ggle against the inihrmides of her body, and 
each added le the sickness of die other. When, on the 
night previous to her separation with Theresa, her bro- 
dier had ftrst Informed her c^ his intended departure on 
the morrow, sdf hfr a moment got die better, and, almost 
vneonseiously, ifce garve way to expremions of reproadi 
and dSscontenf; on feeling herself to be dius at once de- 
serted \jj an diose fipom whom she had most ri^t to ex« 
pect kindnesSi. 

But such feefiogs could not long exist wiA one of so 
meek a spirit, and, soon convineed that the acdve lilb 
which her hradier sought was die only remedy for his pre* 
sent sickness of mind, she checked her icpining s, and 
tutored herself into oontent. Perhaps some msy Mama 
Cdonel Trevdyan for his conduct m dits r&^ect, and 
deem it inconsiderate towards his sister ; but let no one 
presume to pass sentence upon ^m^ uidess diey have 
dMmsehres fek and been aMe to resist the absorbing power 
ifi severe suffering ; for misery as well as happiness has 
^ per n i ei o uo efl^t of converting 9«ifjato an afi-engros»- 
i»g oliject, aanidy in consequence, Theresa, m her delirium 
of happiness. Mid Trevelyan^ in his depth of despair, were 
bodi equrily betrayed into a degree, c^ itn^ge^lviSmesi^ ^ 
dieir friend and benefactress^ w^dth^ tm^ex «a'<) f^^sex ^S»* 
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o&mstailcei^ they would not even have imagined to be pbs- 
•ible. 

While now confined for weeks to her apartment^ Miss 
Trevelyan was again obliged to look her cheerless, desolate 
(existence in the face. Its solitude appalled her, and she 
had once more nearly sunk into that state of morbid 
.melancholy from which the social enjoyments of the last 
two years had so happily roused her. But under this 
trial she applied for strength where she had never applied 
in vain, and her invigorated mind, struggling with its 
infirmity, at last obtained the mastery. She meekly sub- 
mitted to the pain of having again thrown back upon 
her own heart those treasures of tenderness with which it 
was gifted, which she had so dreely lavished on her young 
friend, and to which, as to all persons of her affectionate 
nature, some object of daily interest was necessary. 

But she did not allow these now unoccupied feelings^ 
by preying on themselves, to embitter an existence which 
they were intended to sweeten. She turned towards her 
suffering fellow-creatures, and in *' labours of love " found 
that employment for her affections which was denied her 
in the nearer and more endearing connexions of life ; and 
many a systematic charity, many an active plan for the 
comfort of her destitute neighbours, were dated from that 
period when she was in so great a measure deprived of 
her .own. In the pious discharge of aU these Christian 
duties we will now leave Miss Trevelyan, and follow her 
brother on his melancholy journey on the evening of The- 
resa's wedding-day. 

Trevelyan reached Portsmouth about seven. On driving 
up to the George Inn, he saw a number of sailors col- 
lected round the door^ and by the crests on their hats he 
recognised them to belong to the Undaunted. The cock- 
sw^n soon made his way up to the chaise-window, 
*iid, inquiring whether *' his Honour was one Colonel 
Trevelyan," put into his hand a note from Captain Stanley. 
This was to desire him to hasten on board the moment he 
''^▼ed, for as the wind was fair, he wished to sail that 
"J^ning, and had indeed already given orders to unmoor. 

'« huxrj wu just what best suited Trevelyan in his 
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present state of feeling, for he had looked forward with 
dismay to his long^ solitary evening at the inn. He 
therefore immediately left the chaise — the sailors seixed 
upon his luggage^ and^ conducted by the cockswain, they all 
hurried down to the sallyport^ where the captain's barge, 
with the remainder of its crew, wa^ ready to receive him.. 

It was a blowing, lowering evening ; the clouds were 
scudding fast before the wind — the white swelling waves 
rolled on the shore — and the boats were dashed backwards 
and fonwards alongside of the wharf. Trevelyan, who had 
served his apprenticeship at sea, in his various military 
voyages, and who (particularly at that moment) cared littk 
for the boisterous state of the elements, readily followed 
the jolly tars into their rocking bark. The twelve men all 
seized their oars, and holding them upright in the air, ac- 
cording to the custom of the boat's crew of ships of war, 
waited for the signal from the cockswain, who had taken 
his station at the helm. The word was given, and the 
oars fell with one loud splash into the waves. 

Those who have been forced by adverse drcumstancea 
to quit their native shore, and to leave behind them all 
that their souls hold dear, will know full well the shock 
which that splash, on finally leaving land, gives to the 
heart. It seems as if the fatal stroke severed us from 
all we love, as if it made us even outcasts from the 
habitable world. 

Such were the painful feelings which that sound pro- 
duced, as it vibrated on Trevelyan's ear. The last feeble 
link which still connected him with Theresa appeared now 
broken ; and, while he watched, with contracted brow, the 
objects on shore lessening at every stroke of the oars, and 
strained his eyes as if to take the last look of her beloved 
features, *' Farewell, Theresa ! ** he murmured to himself ; 
" Farewell for ever ! *' 

The boat danced on the waves, the salt spray dashing 
over its sides, and hanging in large drops on the wild 
flowing ringlets of the sailors. They soon reached the 
side of the Undaunted. The shrill whistle of the boatswain 
was heard, and in an instant Trevelyan was ow \}i\<& ^^<di^ 
The topsails were already at the iaa&\..\x&^ — ^^ \d^ 
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ive of the capstan was heard — the anchor was stowed 
-«*the hoat hoisted in — all connection with land was 
duis at an end — and in a minnte the Undaunted was 
■Bder sail! 

Captain Stanley was so flooch occupied in giving the 
necessary orders^ that he had only time to welcome his 
cousin with a hearty shake of his hand» bidding him con- 
sider his cabin as his own, and dixectiy left him to return to 
his duty. The desertion, however, in which Trevelyan now 
feond himself, all around being busy at their posts, suited 
particularly well with the present state of his mind, as he 
£dt totally unequal to any further mental exertion. He 
took his station by one of the guns, welcoming the fresh- 
ening breeze and salt spray which cooled his throbbing 
head, and there remained gazing on the receding shore, 
until darkness blended every object into one undistinguish- 
aUe mass. He then pac^ the deck till past midnight, 
when heavy sain, which came on in squalls;, drove him at 
last into the cabin for shdter. By break of day he was 
again looking eagerly from the stem of the ship for the 
shores of £ngland ; but they had now entirely disappeared, 
and he saw nothing around hkn but one unvaried expanse 
of dark sea and sky. 

The evente of the last few hours had been so hurried, 
that the dead pause which now suc(;eeded helped by con- 
trast to confuse Trevelyan's mind, and he felt bewildered 
as one awaking from an appalling dream. — But a few 
hours before, he was at Theresa^s side I — be could still 
gase on her face — he heard her voice — he had pressed 
her to his heart ! And now ! — «6e was the bride of 
another ; and he — alone and uncared for — an exile from 
his native land I 
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CHAPTEK I. 

AU kMt— that softneM died not— but it atepC, 
And o'er its slumbers rose the strength, which said« 
** With nothing left to love — there** nought to dteai **«- 
' Tis more than Nature's <— like the burning might 
Delirium gathers from the fevered Iieight. 

Bybow. 

Nearly two years had elapsed since that eventful day oo 
which the nuptials of Lord and Lady Herbert Leslie were 
celebrated^ when^ one afternoon, in May 1802, as Mrg. 
Hopkins was returning home from her usual walk, she saw 
a hack chaise drive up to her next-door neighbour Miss 
Trevelyan'& As the step of the carriage had been just let 
down when she reached the spot, an impulse of civility^ 
but a still stronger of curiosity, made her stop to let the 
traveller alight — and she saw a tall, thin man, in deep 
mourning, with the empty sleeve of his left arm fixed 
across his breast, leave the carriage. His face was turned 
away^ giving some orders to his servant, and he entered the 
house so quickly, that Mrs. Hopkins could not distinguish 
who he was ; waiting therefore a minute, till the friendly 
recognitions between the domestics were over, she stepped 
up to the newly-arrived servant, and in as careless a tone 
as she could assume, inquired what visiter had just gone in 
to Miss Trevelyan. 

" General Trevelyan,** replied the man, who was also in 
mourning. 

'^ Do you mean Colonel Frederic Trevelyan ? " said Mrs, 
Hopkins. '^ Bless me, how he is changed ! and he has 
lost his arm I " 

" Yes, ma'am, it was shot off at the battle of Alexandria, 
and he has never yet weU recovered from the wound." 

"And whom is he in such deep mourning Ccit>** 
anxiously inquired Mrs. Hopldns, -wYio \«A ^o^ ^^^ ^'O^^ 
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laid aside all pretence to indifference in her queries, 
thinking she might as well get all the information she could 
out of the agreeable communicative servant^ before reserved, 
dry old John returned. 

'* My master is in mourning for Lord St. Ives^ Liord 
Launceston*8 only son, his first cousin as was." 

" Good gracious ! Yes," exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins^ " I 
now recollect having seen his death in the papers a short 
time agOj and I declare Colonel Trevelyan is actually next 
heir to Lord Launceston." 

" So people says,*' rejoined the servant ; and he seemed 
willing to give farther particulars^ but just then John (to 
whom Mrs. Hopkins had a remarkable antipathy) returning, 
6he thought it most prudent to close her inquiries^ and walk 
on. Instead^ however^ of going home^ according to her 
original intention^ she^ big with this piece of intelligence, 
immediately went the round of all her particular friends, 
that she might be the first to announce (with a look of 
vast importance and superior information) that General 
Trevelyan, next heir to the earldom of Launceston^ was 
returned to settle at Richmond. 

This conversation between Mrs. Hopkins and the servant 
at the door of Miss Trevelyan's house, will in some measure 
acquaint the reader with the events which had taken place 
during the last two years. 

Trevelyan, on leaving England in the Undaunted, the 
evening after Theresa's wedding, proceeded to Minorca, 
where he joined his friend General Hutchinson. During 
all that autumn and the following winter, when the fleet, 
under Lord Keith, remained cruising in the Mediterranean, 
Txevelyan's depressed state of mind and altered spirits were 
visible to all. From a wish to keep the secret of his soul 
sacred within his own breast, he made every exertion in 
his power ; but the want of personal active employment 
pressed hard upon him, and he began to think that the 
monotony of a sea life, although in search of the enemy, 
was more trying in his situation than even home would 
have been. *' Hope deferred maketh the heart sick," and 
to one whose only hope of relief rested on military excite. 
t, that additional sickness was hard to hear. 
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At lengthy on the 22nd of February^ the fleet recdyed- 
ord^m to leave Marmorioe Bay ; and on the 1st of March 
it anchored in that of Aboukir. The intention of the 
Commander-in-chief was directly to attempt a landing on 
the shores of Alexandria, but from the boisterous state of 
the wind and sea^ it was impossible to effect the disembark- 
ation of the troops until the 8th. During the intervening 
week^ the mere prospect of employment and of danger 
roused Trevelyan from his now habitual stupor^ and seemed 
to restore him once again to his former animated self. The 
sight of the formidable enemy, the interminable batteries 
on the heights^ and the long line of cannon on the sea-shore 
— all these preparations for attack and defence, which 
might have made the stoutest heart to quake, only served 
to brace Trevelyan's nerves, raising his spirits to a pitch of 
wild enterprise. 

Every one is acquainted with the memorable events 
which took place on the 8th, ISth, and 2l8t of March. 
On the 8th, Trevelyan, with his brave countrymen^ landed 
in open boats on the far-famed shore of Egypt, beneath 
the murderous fire of the enemy. He then for the first 
time since that day on which he had left England, felt his 
blood bound in his veins ; for the first time his countenance 
assumed its wonted fire and spirit: he smiled as the 
enemy's shot whizzed past him, and with animated cheers 
encouraged the men. £ut, as he saw his younger and 
happier companions fall around, and felt himself as if 
defended by an impenetrable spell of misfortune, again a 
pang of suffering contracted his dark brow, and, in a tone 
of reckless impatient eagerness, he called out still louder 
to the men, fearlessly to advance through the splashing 
waves and the fire of cannon levelled at them. 

Stanley, his friend, cousin, and kind host, during the 
last six months, fell mortally wounded at his side, and 
died in his arms. Trevelyan saw his grave dug on the 
shores of Alexandria, and paid the last duties to the only 
being, who, knowing his real situation^ could sympathise 
with it. Again^ in the engagement on the 18th, TreveU . 
yan heedlessly courted every danger, and again he ^«ss»^ 
through them all unscathed. Deaith Y^^l \s^ ^^^e^ ^c^^ov^ 
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opened the way fnr qiiidc promotion, and at the battle of 
jUexandria, Tiefelyan, now Brigadier-GeBeral, led on bk 
Wgade. 

The tngical evesi of that day ia well known to all 
Imt it was oo that day that the braye veteran Abercromliy 
fidi ; well eaning those mazka of a cowntry'a gratitiide 
which he did not snnriTe to enjoy. General Hutchinaoii 
ancceeded in the command, and Tievdjan had just receiv- 
ed from him an ovder to advance with his detachment to 
the charge, when a cannon-ball shattered bis left arm^ and 
he fell from the hone. The instant he fdt the shock, he 
helped at last that death-blow whidi he had so long courted 
kad finally reached him. An officer near, who had seen 
liie directiiHi of the ball, and its fatal ccmseqoaioes, hunied 
«p to him. '^ Yon are badly wounded, I fear," said he. 
'^Yes,** replied Trevelyan, in a firm voice, ^'I think 
mortally •" And as the life-blood flowed quickly from his 
vans, and the objects around him b^an to disappear from 
hiaglazing eyes, hoping his hour of release was come, a 
amile played over his altering features, and, muttering to 
himself " Thank €rod !" he sank senseless on the ground* 

His mutilated arm was bound up with his sash; he 
was immediately carried off the field, and conveyed aa 
aoon as possible on board the Undaunted. It was not tiU 
laid on a couch, in his poor friend Stanley's cabin, that 
animation returned. In the first straggles which natnre 
made for breath, the name of Theresa escaped from hia 
whitened lips — bnt^ when restored to full conscioosnesa, 
an expression of keen anguish and disappointment crossed 
liis face, and he laiaed his lai^id eyes to heaven, as if 
in reproach. 

Trevdyan's ann was oo much injured that immediate 
^nnputatioii waa deemed necessary, and preparationa for 
^le operation were Biade without delay. He said not a 
^■"^d, did not change countenance, but looked upon hia 
^PP'oaching sofierings with a sort of apathy and hardened 
****»»ge, almost beyond nature. Whaa his clothes irexe 
^wut to be removed, a black ribbon, which hung round 
rr ^"^^ cauf^t on one of the buttons of his waistcoat ; 

"^'^"^t waa psepang to disentangle it, when Trev^ 
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yaDy obsnmng the aeddoity eagerly seized it, md with fail 
n^t am pMnng it over his heiid^ he held the hloodj 
libbm (to whidi s small locket was attached) &8t 
dendied ia his hand dunng the whok of the painful oper« 
alioa. 

It is Heedless to dwell on the days of restless sufferings 
and the sleepless nights of fever^ which succeeded. During 
the many lonely hours which now passed heavily over him, 
Trevelyan communed with his own heart, and found no 
lack of occupation for his awakened mind. He had ever 
heen what is in the world called ^^aa excellent man," 
having in his childhood received that precious instruction, 
and heen taught iJiose hdy precepts, which often influence 
the conduct and stamp the character, preserving it from 
the snares of life, even when the sacred source from which 
such hetter feelings proceed is forgotten and disregarded« 
Thus originally trained^ Trev^yan, by nature honouraUe 
and kind-heartedy had passed through the most dangerous 
years of buoyant youth, free from its grosao' vices, re. 
spected and beloved ! Bat he had ever trusted to those 
his natural good qualities rather than to religious principle; 
and, having hitherto encountered no peculiar trial, he had 
never before felt the want of an upholding power greater 
than his own. Often, when now lying on his couch on 
the deck of the Undaunted, and refreshed by the first 
breath of a southern spring, his mind wandered to 
England and to his home. The mild countenance of his 
sister would then come to his reeollection, her patient en- 
durance, her practical piety ; and with her gentle image 
also c£une the remonlMrance of those often-repeated pre- 
cepts and admonitimis, to wl&Gh in his boyhood he had 
so carelessly listened. And they now came back upon him, 
with a power which they had never before possessed, (^pen^ 
ing to his mind a new world of inquiry and reflection. 

In this mental conflict he had recourse to the Book of 
Life, and in that holy volune found a relief to his sorrows, 
which he had in vain soi^ht for, even in the cannon's 
mouth. The reduced state of his body also assisted in 
subduing the fever of his mind, and, his awakened c»!&* 
scienee now upbraiding him foe tbe xex^^sewxMsia noS!^ 
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wbidi^ whdly posaeaaed by passion^ he had thonghtle88lj% 
impiously coarted death, when Uius '* unkmueled, ututm 
nointed, unaneTd/* he in deep 8elf-abh(nrrence and contri- 
tion became an humbled Christian ! Theresa waa not 
forgotten — she could not be — for she was entwined with 
erery feding of his soul^ formed a part of his rery self. 

And oft in the nigfady silence of hi* tent 
His fixed mind did gase upon her still ; 
But she would pass b^ore his fancy's eye 
Like some d^htAil Yision of the soul. 
To soothe^ not trouble it 

The remembrance of her was no longer the fierce agony 
it once had been, and, if life now wore to him a totally 
different aspect from that which it had hitherto presented, 
when buoyant with youth and hope — he had learned to 
bless God for the change. He remained on board the Un. 
daunted for sereral weeks ; at lei^th, when sufficient^ 
recoYcred, he was landed at Malta, and, as soon as his 
health permitted, resumed his mifitary duties as Brigadier* 
General, wi^ Uie detachment of the army then at that 
depot. Early the following spring news arrived of the 
ratification of the treaty of peace at Amiens, and neariy 
at the same time Trevdyan also reeeiYed letters from Eng- 
land, informing him of the death of Lord St» Ives. The 
formal announcement of this melanch<dy erent was acoom- 
panied by a letter from his cousin. Lady Augusta, entreat- 
ing him, if possible, to return speedily to England and join 
tiiem at Trerdyan Castle, her father having, in consequence 
of this severe Uow, sunk into a state of alarming weakneaa 
and depression, from which, she was eonvinced, nothii^ 
was 80 likely to rouse him as his presence. All this deter* 
mined Trevdyan's future plans ; the war being now over, 
he widiout difficulty obtained leave of absence, and, as we 
^ibeady know, arrived in England about the end of May ; 
xetuning home an altoed, but a resigned if not a ha{^ 



The first meeting between the brodier and sister was, 
^^ ^ariooa causes, painful and agitatii^. It was long 
*^Bi» Mbs Trevdyan could look at her brodier's mutilated 
*nd altered appearance with composure. She, also, 
for two years at her time of life, and two 
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years of declining health, mark strongly those lines of ad- 
vancing age^ which it is always sd painful to trace in a face 
we love ; but, except these changes in Miss Trevelyan her* 
6d£j every thing elte around her was to her brother pain- 
fully the same^ recalling but too well the former bright 
days which he had spent under her roof; and so strongly 
did every object which now met his eyes bring back The- 
resa to his mind, that her marriage and their final separ- 
ation seemed to him events but of the day before ; and 
feelings which he had flattered himself had long since been 
subdued, again rushed on his soul with overwhelming force. 
But he met them bravely, — that is, with a Christian's 
courage — and the next morning welcomed his* sister at 
breakfast with a cheerful countenance. 

They were hardly seated before John came in with a 
card in his hand, and laying it down before Trevelyan, 
<^ Mrs. Hopkins's compliments," said he, '^ and she begs 
to know how General Trevelyan finds himself after his 
journey." 

^' Mrs. Hopkins is stiU the same," said he, laughing, 
^^ and she is early in the field ; I really believe she has 
Some matrimonial plans upon me. My grateful compli- 
ments, John," he continued, gaily, '^and tell her, I shall take 
the earUest opportunity of throwing myself at her feet.*' 

John, who never todc a joke, departed, muttering over 
his lesson to himself, and so absorbed, that, not heeding 
where he went, he caught his foot against Trevelyan's 
chair, and stumbling against the pianoforte, made all its 
strings vibrate. 

Trevelyan turned hastily round; his countenance 
changed, and he knit his brow with an expression of pain. 

" No harm done !" called out John ; ^^ it is only Miss's 
catarrh, as she used to call it, that I have hit against ; but 
it was all broke to pieces before," added he, surlily, " so it 
don't much signify." 

Trevelyan made no comfhent, and a pause of some 
minutes ensued, after John, rubbing his bruised hand, had 
Jeflfc the room. 

" Where is she f Where are the Leslies 5 " Tx«s^^«a. 
at length said in a low voice. 
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** Thej are gone sbroed/ replied Miss Trevelyan^ ^ md 
«re iiow^ I believe, at Paris. Th^ left Engkod above a 
month ago." 

^ So lately !" said Txevdyan wiA eagenieas — ^^ IM 
yon seeber^** 

^ Yes ; Tlieresa wrote to me tlie iaatant she anived 
from Sootland, and herself proposed eoming to me." 

*' And yon saw her ?" •gtan inquired Trevel3ran9 im- 
conscious diatit was a second time he had put the queetloD. 

<' Of course I saw her, for die ^>ait a whole day widi 
aae. She came alone ; for nhe said that Lord Herbot was 
gene to procure their pasqports^ and &at be was too baay 
making preparationB for tbeir departaie to be aUe to a c ca ai* 
pany her ; indeed, I do not bdicTe they were above forty. 
a§^t hours in London altogether. I pieacKed to her as in 
days of yore/' continued Miss Trevdyan, smiling^ '' ami 
warned her of the dangers to wfaidi her laeKperienee asd 
ber rare beanty woald expose ber; §mr ui truths If unj 
thing, she is really more lovely than ever. Of course aim 
sBMkd at my fears, and, as vsual, stopped my lectoes by 



Trevelyan s^ed. '< She appeared bappy^^d die not ?^ 
ba inquired, with bis eyes sl3l fixed on iHiit gromnd. 

" Yes, indeed I tbink so ; but you know I eonld bardBly 
jvd^, she was so abatt a time with me. She ^loke much 
af Lozd Falkirk's kbMhiess to ber, and of die h^taKty af 
Soodand. I could have fancied there was a diade of dtf- 
lerenee in ber manner; diat it had lem af Its former wU 
gaiety ; but that change is most natural, and I muat aay 
greatly improves her. She inquired SMidi after you ; in- 
dead it seeased to me as if alt your gaodness to bar bad 
coasa back upon ber mind wilb douUe force since ber 
atparation from us, for she over and over recurred to dB 
bar oUigatioos and to lA her former hq^piness.** 

Trevdyan again sighed, but made no coasamnt, and aaoB 
after, leaving the breakfiKt4d)le, be watted towaida die 
'whidow, and aantinned lor aome tune gaaing In sQence a» 
die view from it, lost in thought. At length, rousing binu. 
■•if — ^ How modi the trees in your garden are grown 
I-ooiM,'* saidhe; " diey want saAy a bttle of my pnmln^ 
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laoift, for tlie iiTer is quite hid^ and I really tliink I must 
try whether I cannot^ eyen with my one arm^ bring it 
bade iq;ain to dgfat ; it was so beautiAd an olgeet !" — And 
again he fdl into a reyerie. — '^ Oh ! there is Mrs. Hopkins, 
as usual^ keeping watch at her Terandah^" he anddenly ex- 
claimed^ as he diew away from the window. '' Poor woman I 
I wish she could find better occupation dian watching her 
neighbours so assiduously^ for I veiily believe die has not 
left her post sinee I left England. 

John and ihe breakfast things had by this time dia* 
appeared^ and Miss Trevelyan soon aftar quitting ibe 
room^ her brother was left alone. He went slowly up 
towards the pianoforte. On it stifl lay Theresa's guitar, 
but^ as John said^ all broken^ for there was not a string 
remaining in its place. The ribbon attached to it^ and 
which used to hang over her shooldeN^ was fkded and 
soiled. Beneath the instrument lay a tom^ half mbbed* 
out piece of music; and on examiiiing it^ Trevelyan re* 
cognised the favourite NeapoStm Barcaiola; her name, 
with July SOth, 1800^ was written on it^ in several places* 
This date, thus often repeated, caught lira attentioa, and, 
recalling to mind the events of diat happy year of his life, 
he felt sure diat it must have been mi tiMt very day that 
Lord Herbert LesHe had first heard her sing it, and that, 
in the indulgence of her girlish senttnent, and fancied 
safety from detection, Theresa had thus licKndly recorded 
that evening, which, aldiougfa then tmknown to hersdf, 
was destined to inihiflnee her whole future existence. 

Folding up the song, Trevelyan put it into his pocket, 
and then slowly descended into the garden, llie n^lected 
shrubs and trees had grown so luxuriantly, giving to the 
little parterre a totally difierent character, that he could 
hardly make his way along the walk which led to the river- 
side; but when tlMre, standing at the low parapet- wall, 
every object he saw was but too exactly die same. The 
same lovely Thames still ripfded at his feet; and the same 
measured sound of dipping oars, with whidi his ears had, 
two years before, been so familiar, and which was con- 
nected in his mind with so much of eu^c(^\s«RiX, ^^si^KSfiL 
greeted him ! —dose beneath ihe ^d<»i-NiaSk. %\a^x>, 'w^ 
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parendy waiting for itn fare^ was fastened to the shore^ and 
by the name written at its stern he recognised the very 
same wherry in which^ day after day^ he had formerly 
rowed Theresa and his sister. The owner of the boat, 
who was standing near^ immediately recognised Trevelyan, 
and respectfully taking off his hat — " Glad to see your 
honour safe home again/' said the man^ " although not 
looking altogether so well as one could wish, certainly ; and 
I fear^" added he^ glancing at his empty sleeve^ '' your 
honour will not now be able to row the ladies about as you 
used to do, at least not without my help." 

*' No indeed^" replied Trevelyan, '^ I am afraid I shall 
never row the ladies any more," and a deep-drawn sigh in- 
voluntarily escaped him ; '^ but how have you fared, Flatt, 
aince we parted?" 

'^ Why, but middling. Sir. It is hard times with us 
poor watermen j -— few fares going; but now that peace 
IS made, I hope the gentlefolks will take more to the river 
than they have done lately, and, whenever your honour 
and the ladles should have a mind for a row, I hope you 
will remember John Piatt." 

" I fear, Piatt," replied Trevelyan, " I have had too 
much of the water during the war, to take to it in peace ; 
but here is something for old acquaintance sake ; " and 
putting into the man's hand a larger sum than he had seen 
for many a day, Trevelyan left him, and, proceeding along 
the towing-path towards the meadows, wandered along 
amid his old haunts. What thoughts and recollections 
they forced upon him need hardly be told, and the addi- 
tional sadness in his looks and manner, on his return home, 
but too plainly betrayed the direction which those thoughts 
had taken. 

" I have been to Twickenham in search of tlie WiL. 
liamses," said he, as, in seeming fatigue both of body and 
mind, he sank into a chair on again reaching his sister's 
room ; '' but the house is shut up, and the woman who 
came to the door seemed quite ignorant about them. Do 
you know whither they are gone } " 

" They left Twickenham nearly a year ago," replied 
Miss Trevelyan. '' Lady Williams thought that the place 
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vras damp aiid did not agree with her^ and they are now 
settled in Hertfordshire." 

'* Then I fear you live still more alone than ever," said 
her brother ; '^ as they were, I think, your only friends." 

'' Why in truth I do — but how can I help it ? Ncr 
one can wish for the society of such a sick old woman as 
I am grown ; not even your friend Mrs. Hopkins. But I 
assure you, I am not near so sulky a being as I once was, 
and should be even thankful if I had a few kind friends to 
cheer my solitude, but such friends as I require are perhaps 
not 60 easily found, or my natural dread of strangers easily 
overcome; however, I have a large acquaintance in an- 
other line, and lack neither occupation nor sympathy among 
them, and now that you are returned, I shall want nothing. 
I hope, by the by, Frederick, you remembered to call on 
Mrs. Hopkins." 

'' Oh yes," said he, " I have just left my card ; she 
was luckily out, and so I have done her business hand* 
somely." 

But Trevelyan was not to be let off so easily, and before 
the end of that evening John, grinning from ear to ear^ 
laid before him a card three times the size of that which 
he had presented to him in the morning. 

*' Mrs. Hopkins's compliments, and requests the honour 
of General Trevelyan's company at dinner on Tuesday 
next, the 20th of May.'' 

Trevelyan burst out laughing. " Well, really this is a 
downright assault," said he. " What in the world can the 
good lady want of me ? " 

*' And what will you do, Frederick ? " said his sisten 
'^ WiU you go ? " 

'' No, no, I can't do that, I will not encourage such 
forwardness," added he again, laughing. '^ Why I should 
have all the old ladies of Richmond and its vicinity after 
me, if I did ; but as I must soon fix my day for going to 
my unde in Cornwall, I had better at once name the SOth^ 
and as I may be very sure my departure will be known by 
Mrs. Hopkins even to the minute when I get into the 
carriage, I shall thus get off without ^vm^ «xi^ ^^qt^^ > 
- AccordingJv he wrote his reg;reU «.V iifA. \x£av^ i^N^ ^^ 
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wait upon Mrs. Hopkins on the 20th, business oMi giiy 
him to leave Richmond that very day. 

This was a cruel disappointment to the widow of Lord 
Ladbrook's first cousin^ who had now fancied herself snre 
of her prey. She ence thought of altering her duy, bat 
there was no time for giving notice to the rest of hor com* 
pany. She might by that means lose Lady Araminta 
Hodges^ (a deprivation not to be risked ;) and, besides, the 
cook declared that before the 20th the stoutest tooth would 
not be able to make its way through the haunch of renisoB 
which had given birth to the party, — there was therefore no 
resource. The cruel chaise destined to deprire her of her 
much wished-for guest was seen at his door, and carried 
him ofi* early on the 7\Ksday morning ; and all she could 
do was, to let his note of excuse lie carelessly open on her 
table for the perusal of her company, and to tcdl them, ia 
an easy sort of way, how sadly vexed poor dear General 
Trevelyan was, at being prevented dining with her, by re- 
ceiving an unexpected summons from his uncle in Coni- 
wall; (for of course Mrs. Hopldns had ascertained by means 
of Trevelyan's pleasant communicative servant whither he 
was g(nng.) " A very gentlemanly man is General Tie- 
velyan," she continued to those of her guests who had never 
ventured to aspire so high as the next heir to an earldom 
in their attempts at society. ^' I am sure you would have 
liked him of all things, and we would have made him tell 
mil his stories about his battles, and his landing on the 
Pyramids of Egypt, (which they say is the finest thing 
an army ever did,) and attacking and taking Cleopatra's 
needle so bravely ; and in short, we should have h^d all 
about those curious things which he has seen and done, so 
i am really particularly sorry he was prevented joining our 
{Muty ; but naturally enough he felt he could not refuse his 
unde Lord Launoeston, who is, I am told, fast going," 
added she, looking very significant ; ^^ and of course, in his 
present situation. General Trevelyan must have a great deal 
on his hands. Poor dear Mr. Hopkins used to say, no 
one had any idea of the overwhelming business of people 
of rank, and of coarse, with his near connexion with the 
peenge^ be knew all about those things; and indeed I 
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myself^" continued Mrs. Hopkins^ with an assumed look of 
suppressed importance^ '^ may be pretty well informed alsOj 
having married into two tiUed families." 

While Mrs. Hopkins was thus entertaining her friends 
with her comments on poor dear General Trevelyan^ he 
was journeying on towards Cornwall^ and with no great 
anticipations of pleasure from his visit to his afflicted rehu 
tives. The contemplation of the probable approaching 
change in his own worldly prospects^ in consequence of the 
premature death of his poor cousin^ depressed his mind 
instead of exciting in it any feelings of hope or ambition, 
as he was painfully remind^ that he had no one now with 
whom to ^re those advantages, and that they would in a 
manner force upon him a degree of interest in this world 
from which he now shrank. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day our traveller 
reached Trevelyan Caade. As he drove up to the door, 
and saw the numberless servants in deep mourning collected 
on the steps to receive him, the recollection of the exulting 
crowd, which at his former visit he had seen gathered togo-> 
ther on that very spot, in celebration of the coming of ag^ 
of the young heir, rushed on his mind and powerfully 
Affected him. How few would have given bim credit for 
the feeling of deep regret and melancholy which then op« 
pressed his qiirits, and rendered tb« meeting with Lord 
Launceston, and his now only surviving child, most painful 
and agitating J The present quiet of the housQ also, con* 
trasting so strongly with what he remembered of it former*, 
ly, when he had seen the young and the gay enjoying life 
by every device which the love of amusement could suggeat 
and luxury procure — the broken, enfed>led state both of 
body and mind of his bereaved uncle — all told him a tale 
of human life, of the uncertainty of human happiness, 
which could not be read vnth indifference by one of Tre^ 
velyan's turn of mind. 

Both Lord Launceston and Lady A^igi^ta received him 
with marked kindness, the former, in his joy at seeing him, 
with imbecile confuaion constantly add reini n g him l^ the 
name of his lost son. 

Trevelyai;^ pestl/ diatretaed by ikot VDa»^j^^&^Hi^ 
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fearfully towards his cousin, dreading what eflfect might lie 
produced upon her by the sound of that often.repeated 
name^ now made sacred by death ; but either Augusta con- 
cealed her feelings, or else, used to her father's strange 
confusions of the past and present^ she had ceased to be 
affected by them : for^ after quietly endearouring two or 
three times to rectify his blunders^ apparently thinking die 
case was hopeless^ she with perfect composure gave up the 
attempt. 

Trevelyan was so much shocked and pained by all he 
saw and heard^ every^ even inanimate^ olgect on which his 
eyes fell painfully recalling some circumstance of the past, 
that he heartily rejoiced when the sound of the dressing, 
bell put an end to this first disagreeable hour of arrival, and 
restored him for a time to that solitude which he felt his 
spirits needed. 

There was no visitor then at Trevelyan castle but him- 
self ; and when he and his two relations sat down to dinner, 
surrounded by all the pomp and ceremony of a large esta- 
blishment^ who by their sable garments looked like attend, 
ants on a funeral, again the melancholy of the whole scene 
pressed painfully on his mind. 

They had hardly begun their repast when the bells of 
the village-church struck up a merry peal. Lord Laun- 
ceston gave a sudden violent start, and with querulous 
nerve isness impatiently demanded what those bells 
meaip., and how any one dared to ring them without 
his orders ? 

" My Lord,'* said the steward, going up to him, '' I 
belieV'? they are ringing them in honour of General 
Trevdyan*s arrival." 

'' Good God !" hastily exclaimed Trevelyan, guessing 
directly what feelings might have been excited in his 
uncle's mind from the manner in which the joyous sounds 
had painfully vibrated even on his heart. ** For Heaven's 
sake, send and stop them directly," said he, in a low voice, 
addressing the steward. 

The servant was hurrying away to obey Trevelyan's 
orders, but Lord Launceston called him back, " No, no — 
Btop — tine, I had forgot, GetvetaV Tic^'^Mi U now the 
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next representatiTe of my family. They are quite right — 
yes — yes^ they are quite right. I ought to have remem- 
bered that myself^ and I am sure/' added he^ turning 
towards his nephew^ " I have more reason than most people 
to rejoice at your safe return home ; for^ had you been 
killed in Egypt^ as I am sure you well might have been^" 
added he^ glancing at his nephew's mutilated arm^ '^ our 
family titles and honours would^ you know^ have gone 
away to some obscure attorney at Dartmouth. I declare 
it almost makes me sick when I think of it. So the fellows 
did quite right to ring the bells^ only the sound startled me at 
firsts for I do not think they have ever been rung since that 
day when my poor boy came of age. Then filling his glass^ 
'^ Come, St, Ives," said he (again addressing Trevelyan by 
the name of his son), ^' here 's to your health, and welcome 
home again, after fdl your military exploits. Y8u have 
paid rather dear for fame certainly, but honourable wounds 
become a man of family, and he never looks the less 
handsome for them in fair ladies' eyes, does he, Augusta ?" 
Augusta slightly blushed, but said nothing. '^By the 
by," continued Lord Launceston, " it is a great shame they 
have not given you the Bath. I am sure, if any one is in 
every way entitled to the honour, it is you." 

" Oh, no ! my dear sir," said Trevelyan, " that dis- 
tinction is, I am happy to say, not so easily won. If mere 
wounds and bravery gave a right to claim it, why there 
might be whole regiments and ships' companies of such 
knights formed of the brave soldiers and ssdlors who were 
engaged in that expedition." 

*' That 's all very fine talking," said Lord Launceston, 
*^ but who thinks of the bravery of the common men ? and 
I still say, I take it so much as a personal afiront your 
being passed over, that whenever I go to town to attend 
Parliament, I shall certainly represent the matter. You 
would not be the first Knight of the Bath in our family," 
added he, with a look of exultation. '^ John, the seventh 
Earl, my grandfather (your great grandfather, you know), 
was a soldier, and was knighted after the battle of Sedge- 
more ; his picture hangs up in the gallery, and I will «kW« 
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the loyely picture^ totally forgotten Lord Launceston and 
ftU his ancestors^ whether by father's or mother's side^ his 
tiioughts being entirely occupied by the remembrance of 
Theresa — of that Theresa^ who^ when last he beheld the 
lovely picture^ was still connected in hii mind with his 
brightest Tisions of domestic happiness, but who was now 
-separated from him for ever. Lord Launceston agaiu 
lepeated his question respecting the name of Trevelyan's 
young friend. " Theresa — Miss Howard," he replied, 
with some emotion, for it was the first time for two years 
that he had heard that beloved name pronounced either by 
himself or others. 

*' She was a devilish fine girl,*' continued Lord Laun. 
ceston ; '' poor Sl Ives had a great fancy to her, I saw 
that quite plain, but I put an end to it at once. I 
dedare I prefer even what has happened to me to the 
possibility of such a misfortune as my son forming so 
disgraceful an aliianee. In fact, people of that description 
riiould not be allowed to go i^ut the world ; for it is 
Tery wrong maniBg the risk of all the mischief they may 
do in <Ad familiet. But what is become of her ? Is she 
still with your sister ?" 

^' She is married,'' said Trevelyan, in a low voice. '^ She 
is now Lady Herbort Ledie." 

'' Oh ! ay, true," rejoined his uncle : ^' 1 remember 
now hearing all about it; but since my poor boy died, 
I think I IbrgeC every thing. But do tell me how came 
Lord LedUe • father to agree to anything so improper ? 
Was it his eldest son ?" 

*' No, die seooikl," replied Trevelyan. 
'^ WdU, that is not quite so bad, but still such a total 
dereliction of all principle is quite shocking, and will 
ruin the aristocracy of £nglaod. Then," after a pause, 
*' St. Ives — Frederick I mean — you must marry now. 
It was all yery wdl raaniag wild about the world when 
you had nothing to look too bat your profession ; but 
now you reilly owe it to me, to yoursd^ and to our family, 
to marry. But we will talk of that aaother time," he 
continued ; ^ I feel myself rather tired now, and we ndll 
go and join Augusta in the drawii%-xiMiai^^ 

N 4> 
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Marry you muBt^ and tluit soon, otherwise I shall not Hye 
to see the happy day : and as you do not seem to know^ or 
eare for, any one iu particular, I am sure yon could not 
find a better wife than Augusta will most certainly make 
you." 

Trevdyan did not reply to this direct attads, for what 
oould he say ? There was not a fault to be found with 
Augusta, but — that she was totally diSeireat from Theresa. 
No objection whatever could be made to the plan proposed^ 
but — that with Theresa had ended all his dreams oi lore 
and marriage. Trevelyan therefore contented himsdf with 
thanking his unde for his flattering kindness. But the 
observaticHi had given rise to a tram of thought not soon to 
be dismissed, and the remainder of their drive being in 
oonsequenoe performed in total silence. Lord Launoeston 
soon fell fast asleep, leaving Trevelyan at liberty to indulge 
his own reflectiona. 

Mnhether it was owing to any diill whidi Lord Launces- 
ton then received, or to some sudden derangement ^ hedth, 
could not be ascertained, but on that very e?eDing he 
seemed oppressed and unweU, and the next day had a 
serious attack of giddiness and fainting ; an emiiient phy- 
sidan from Truro was immediatdy sent for, who directly 
prescribed Ueeding, by which Lord Launcestoft seemed 
much relieved, and in the course of a few days he rallied 
sufficiently to leave his room, and resume in some degree 
his usud habits ; but, after reaching that pdnt of amaid- 
ment, he made no further progress towards recovery, con- 
tinuing weak and depressed. 

All this naturally threw Augusta and Trevdyan into 
constant assodation, as they had now one common interest 
and object. They together talked over ^ symptoms of 
Lord Launceston's illness, together consulted upon the 
necessity of further medical advice, and together planned 
what would be most condudve to the comfort and amuse* 
ment of the invalid. To leave his unde and cousin under 
these circumstances, was impossiUe, and thus week after 
week crept on, and Trevdyan was still an inmate of the 
Cfmti\i\ Indeed he had now become to ^utirdy domestie* 
^ted within its walls, that he seemed in a gieat measure to 
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be considered as the master of the house ; for^ his imde 
being now totally unequal to any exertion of mind, ke 
referred erery matter of business to him. The servantB 
also seemed to look to him as the person from whom thej 
were to reoeire their definitive orders^ and the Lady A»- 
gnsta herself appeared to wish that it should be so. 

Thus passed the remainder of the ionmer and grett 
part of the autumn. Ai^usta was always the same aim, 
sensible^ and irreproachable person^ widi the same uniform 
spirits and immorable temper ; die never seemed to fed ' 
the dulness of her present life^ never appeared weary of 
attending on her invalid and often irritable father. It 
was under sudi circumstanoes, perhaps^ that her character 
was likdy to appear to the best advantage in Trevdyan's 
eyes, and he was no way unwilling to do full justice to her 
many excellent qualities ; the less so^ possibly^ from that 
natural bias to Tamty inherent in man : for if there was 
a being whom Augusta seemed to prefer^ it was him§elf^ 
if ever anything could be said to give her jdeasure^ it was 
his society. Again and again did Lord Lawnoeston return 
to his favourite plan of a imloii between his daughter and 
nephew^ and once he even alhided to it when they were both 
present. Evidently much discomposed^ Augusta hastily left 
the room^ and when Trevdyan afterwards joined her, he 
saw traces of tears on her faoe^ while her manner towards 
him Was unuanally distant and embarrassed. 

What man but must be flattered by tiie marked pre* 
ference of almost any woman ? What man but will grow to 
tiunk that there must be some degree of superiority in her, 
iHio gives dedded psoofs of consideiing him superior to aQ 
the worid besides f All these various attacks upon Trevd- 
yan— -for even his taster had of late frequently exhorted 
him to marri age bq^i at last to force the powibUUy at 
laaat of such an event upon his mind, and his thoughts 
were the more constandy occupied by die suligect from hie 
very indi£Eerence towards the person in question, for be had 
Hone of those dedded fedings either of partiality or dis- 
i^pffobation, which could, have enabled him at once either 
te^ come to some favourable dedsion^ or to dismiss thft 
maticr entiidy ixom his thon^bU. li Vi^ t^<s«^ ^^E!«Rft 
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Aoog^tR to wander back to the past^ tfaen^ indeed^ be fdt 
no doabtB as to his conduct with regard to the future ; for 
one single image there filled the lovely picture, and that 
image certainly bore no resemblance whatever to Augusta : 
hat he felt that the past had become a mere dream of the 
imagination^ and that he was now called upon to act his part 
in Ihe dull realities of life. 

Who^ however, can bid adieu even to the delusive happi« 
ness of a dream without regret ? Who that has once known 
the rapture of love but must look with dismay on a mariage 
de raison ? 

The state of Trevdyan's mind may perhaps be better 
understood by his own description of his feelings, and we 
will therefore subjoin a letter, which he addr^sed about 
tiiis time to his sister* 

*' Trevelyan Castle, Sept 28. 
^' All you say about Augusta, and about my future 
situation in this world, is perfectly true, and yet I cannot 
make up my mind to the result you desire. If I were to 
ten you that happiness is a thing which I have ceased to 
diink of for myself, you would, I know, chide me, and 
perhaps, indeed, even you would not believe the assertion 
to be true-^but so it is. I had once raised my expectations 
of human felicity too high to be content with what must 
now fall so very far short; and therefore I prefer renounc- 
ing entirely all thoughts of domestic happiness, and re- 
maining the solitary being I am. 

*^ I know you will say that, if such are my feelings of 
indlBTerence with regard to myself, I should then turn my 
thoughts to the happiness of others, and should fulfil the 
anxious wishes of my uncle. I feel I should do so, and I 
also do full justice to the many excellent qualities which 
Augusta possesses ; but a yagae feeling, which I can hardly 
define, and which I do not allow even to myself, makes 
roe shrink from — from, in short, being myself bound by 
any ties. 

'^ I know this is sad weakness, perhaps even worse, and 
that it is culpable when she is indissolubly bound to another* 
But still, whenever I think of Augusta as my wife, her 
imt^e will obtrude itself before my mind and it makes 
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tn idiot of me. My poor uncle does not rally at all, and hk 
mind seems failing even faster than his body ; one set of 
ideas now alone occupy him — his family, his property, 
his honours, and how still to preserve them^ in a manner, to 
himself. Poor St. Ives is quite forgotten by him. I believe 
I of all riegret him most, for had he but lived I should 
have been allowed to remain in my comparatively happy 
insignificance. 

"F. T." 



CHAPTER II. 



Time 



Shall steady my Bight to the grief it would shun ; 

Bid the glowing, dear dream of felicity fly. 

And turn on ambition or science mind eye : 

Then I'll aim at those hdghts I for thee could despise^ 

And harden my heart to be great or be wise. 

Oid Song. 

About a month after the receipt of her brother's last letter. 
Miss Trevelyan was not a little startled on receiving an. 
other from him^ containing the following intelligence : — 

'' Trevelyan Castle, October 30. 

'' The die is cast^ — I have proposed — I am accepted—^ 
it is all settled. My poor uncle at least is made happy ; 
he has just joined our hands, given us his blessing. My 
mind is at ^is moment in too confused a state to be able 
calmly to dwell on the step which I have taken — at all 
events it is now irrevocable. 

" If Lord Launceston continues as nmch better as he 
is at present, I shall probably see you before long : for of 
course there will be some necessary business to settle with 
lawyers, and as, in my uncle's situation, all trouble and 
unnecessary details must be spared him, the best plan will 
be for me to go myself to town and meet the men of busi- 
ness; therefore in about a week or ten days you may 
expect me at Richmond. 

'' How little did I think when ^« \mX ^«s.\»^ ^SctSbX V 
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«hould reCiini to yon, engaged to Augusta ! It is difficnk 
not to be inctined to become a predesttnarian-— we seem 
to be allowed so little dunce in what oonemis us most^— 
we are tantalised with an appearance of freedom of wiO, 
when in fact we have it not.— God grant that all may be 
for the best! "P. T." 



Lord Launceston continuing in that state of 
which allowed of Trevelyan's departure * from Cornwall, 
he took leave of him and of his future bride^ and repaired 
in the first place to his sister's at Richmond. Miss Trevel- 
yan thought her brother much improved in looks since she 
had seen him — now nearly three months ago — his spirits 
too were certainly better, and yet there appeared to be a 
something forced about them, which it pained her to 
observe ; he never alluded in any way to the past, and she 
could not help remarking that he talked much less about 
his destined wife than his invalid unde. Rarely, when at 
Richmond, did he leave his sister's fireside, al^ough she 
more than once rallied him on his laziness ; but he seemed 
now on prindple to partake of her sedentary habits, evi. 
dently dreading die recollections which every object in diat 
neighbourhood forced upon him. 

He was detained above a month by necessary business, 
and passed the time either at his sister's or at Lord Laun- 
oeston's house in town, which was now to be considered 
as his own. 

At length, about the beginning of November, Trevelyan 
was again on the road to ComwalL As he drew near the 
end of his journey, he felt — and he joyfully welcomed the 
feeling — certain emotions of pleasure on returning to what 
bad now become to him a home. The business in which 
he had been engaged had familiarised his mind to thfi 
prospect of all the endearing lies of wife, children, and 
family ; and the contemplation of such interests could not 
fail to have full power over one with so warm a heart as 
Trevelyan possessed, or to produce feelings of good wiH, 
«iwn of tenderness, towards her, who would be the link to 
bind hina to all these charities of life. Augusta's character 
was also one of those which, when contemplated from a 
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distance, might possibly inspire stronger feelings of regafd 
and interest than when brought to the near view of daily 
intercourse ; for the greater moral virtues necessarily then 
fall back, or at least become the invisible foundations of 
the qualities which attract us, and we look for those en^ 
dearing details of character, those lighter charms of mind 
and manners which so delightfully dress up the dulness of 
iMrdinary existence : 

Light wit, which playt along the calm of life, 

Aiid stirs its languid surface into smiles j 
The happy grateful spirit that iinproves 

And tMrightens ererj gift \>j fortune given $ 
That, wander where it will with those it loves. 

Makes erery place a home, and home a heaven. 

There was never a fault to be fovipd either with Auguftp 
ta's manners or conduct; but there was always a something 
wanting — that something which to the eye of love has but 
too often the power to ^' cover a multitude of sins," and 
for which, to our shame be it spoken, the most rigid 
morality does not compensate. 

Trevelyan*8 heart beat as he drove through the village 
which led to the park-lodge, and was welcomed by the 
smiling faces and respectful obeisances of its inhabitants; 
and he even eagerly looked out of the carriage window in 
search of his unde and cousin, who might, he thought^ 
be now returning from their usual morning drive. Augusta 
had probably been watching for his arrival, for she met 
him in the hall, and the additional tinge of colour in hear 
cheeks evinced the pleasure which his presence gave her. 
For the first time then, as he tenderly pressed her hand 
in his, Trevelyan really fancied he loved her, — and, had 
Augusta been one who knew how to improve this advaa. 
tage gained over her future husband's better feelings, Ab 
might now have bound him to ha f(a ever, if not by the 
rapturous ties of pasaon, at least by those of affectionate 
r^ard. 

But Augusta, unwittingly, herself weakened the power 
over Trevelyan's heart which the recollection of her maaj 
good qualities had gained when absent from her ; and he 
again felt in her society that painful solitude of mind for 
which nothing can eonpensaHe* 1^ v^nX&» ^^MSL^^^t^^ 
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ivhich on his first return to Trevelyan Castle had beeB 
raised without any effort on his part to what they w«e 
even in his best days^ again sank to their now habitual 
levels and at times an involuntary feeling of apprehendoo 
and dismay came over him as the day fixed on for thelf 
wedding approached. For it had been settled that tiieir 
nuptials should be celebrated on the second of December, 
(Augusta's birthday^) and every preliminary preparati(n» 
was consequently now in progress. 

Both Lord Launceston and his daughter warmly pressed 
Miss Trevelyan's joining them immediately^ in order to be 
present at the ceremony ; but Trevelyan^ for various reasons^ 
opposed tlie idea. His sister's health was not now equal 
to so long a journey in winter ; and the consciousness that 
the presence of one so well acquainted with all the past' 
events of his life^ would render it more difficult to him to 
harden himself against feelings which his principles told 
him he now should conquer, determined him at once to 
decline the proposal in her name. 

As Augusta had no near relations but Miss Trevelyan 
and was one of those strangely constituted beings who 
never form any intimate friendships, and never feel the 
want of such a comfort, she actually could think of no one 
whose presence on such an occasion might have been a 
gratification to herself from their known interest in her 
welfare. Therefore, after various discussions on the subject 
of the approaching marriage, it was at last finally decided 
that the ceremony itself should be private, and in conse- 
quence that Mr. Penrhyn and his family, with whom, as 
distant connexions of Lord Launceston's, more than 
ordinary habits of intercourse had been kept up, should, 
with the wife and daughter of the officiating clergyroan, 
alone be present. It was farther arranged that the Penrhyns 
should remain at the castle after the celebration of the 
nuptials, in order* that the new-married couple mi^t 
v^ftair to their house for about a week ; Lord Launceston 
si^earing by no means inehned to accord them longer leave 
^ ftbaaioe^ and Trevdyan, perhaps, feeling no greater wish 
^ petitioii for it 

A qilmild muiiagey sach as would have gratified Lord 
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Launceston's feelings of family pride^ being therefore^ undcf ^ 
all circumstances^ out of the question^ and indeed thb 
situation of the parties as to near relationship allowing of 
no long train of respective aunts, uncles^ and cousins^ Lord 
Launceston resolved> in order to gratify his love of show 
and ostentation^ to celebrate this important event in hi» 
family in another manner. Orders were in the first place 
issued that all the household, who had with their master 
hitherto remained in deep mourning for the deceased heir/ 
should, on the auspicious day which Was to give to 
Lord Launceston anollier son^ resume their splendid liveries/ 
Bells were to be rung, oxen roasted whole^ and bonfires 
lighted in every direction on the second of December^ and 
a plentiful repast and splendid ball were to be given to the 
tenants, their families, and the immediate neighbours, on 
the day when the bride and bridegroom should return to 
Trevelyan Castle. In short, the same scene of gay festivity 
which had taken place on the celebration of poor St. Ives'd 
majority was now to be once more enacted at the marriage 
of his sister. 

Trevelyan again and again remonstrated against all these 
outward demonstrations of joy ; he shrank almost with 
alarm from such preparations for happiness^ for disappoint* 
ment had rendered him superstitious, and his mind 
painfully recurred to those former rejoicings, which had 
been but the prelude to a funeral. And although the fond 
lover, in the first raptures of happiness, with his bride at 
his side, may delight in those flattering expressions of joy 
and exultation around him, which accord so well with the 
buoyant feelings of his own heart; yet^ in a marriage 
contracted under such circumstances as Trevelyan's, any 
useless parade of felicity could not but be painful. He 
also dreaded the e£Pects of so much fatigue and excitement 
en Lord Launceston's enfeebled nerves and body, and 
brought forward that objection when advising Augusta to 
persuade her father to relinquish his projected entertain- 
ments. 

But Augusta^ who had no small share of that hereditary 
pride of birth and family which prompted all tli\% ^S&^%?| 
in her father, took the matter up iu q]iiu\e 9i ^^<«?k«qX\w^^\ 
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Aft tftid Lord Launoeston was ao bent npsai it, diat ik 
was certain opposition to his wiihea would do Jiim moR 
liann than any excitement of pleamire ; that, for her pa^ 
■he quite agreed with him in thinking it right and props 
that such demonstrations of joy should take place ; " kil 
am sure/' added she, with more of aentimeiit and otedba 
than TreTelyan had ever before witneaied in her, '^ I il 
least have every reason for wishing to celebrate joyfnlly Ai 
day on which I become your wife/' Such a speech, aid 
from the cold formal Augusta, eoold not fail to siless 
Trevelyan, and the preparations for the aj^roacfaing nuptiidi 
proceeded. 

The first of December arrived. '^ Twenty-four boHB 
more," thought Trevdyan, when he that morning im 
from sleepj '^ and my fate in life is fixed for ever!** 
His head fell on his dasped hands, and he knelt in prayff 
before the Disposer of all events ; but his prayers mn 
made in those " groanings which cannot be uttered," fir 
his mind was in too perturbed a state to allow himts 
embody into words one distinct petition, or indeed even ts 
form one distinct wish. 

As soon as he was dressed he left the house, and waifceA 
for some time in the adjoining wood, expectii^ every 
moment to be summoned home by the usosl breakfastJidL 
Eleven o*dock struck^ and he stiU continued pacing bad^- 
wards and forwards on the terrace. walk before the drawing* 
room windows — but no bell rang. 

Fancying at last^ from the unusual lateness of the hoar, 
that^ while engaged in his own reflections, the sound of it 
might have escaped him, he was just returning to the 
house, when he saw the steward hastening towarda him 
with disturbed looks. <^ Lady Augusta begs you wiH 
oome to her directly," said he. *' My lord is not so 
well this morning, and he has just had a return of his 
tainting fit" 

Much alarmed, Trevelyan hurried to his unde*s ^Mtrt* 
ment, and found the servant's story but too true. Lord 
Ltu]ioest<m, half dressed, was lying back in his srm.diair, 
with his eyes fixed, apparently unconscious of all around 
Un^ while his dau|^ter at his side was> with wonderful 
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presence of mind^ adminiBtering every thing whidi cosld 
posdbly restore him. 

•* Send off directly for Dr. Beattie," tiid she to Trevd. 
yan^ as he entered the room ; ^* and in the mean time I ma 
so sure that ttdcing some Uood* would be the best thing to 
be done, I think we may safely send for the village «pt^ 
thecary to cup my father." Trewlyan took bold of bis 
uncle's hand — felt his pulse — and after some doubt and 
consultation, they sent for the nearest medical man to oome 
immediately. 

Lord Lannceston appeared in some degree to revive after 
being bkd^ and when the physiciaik from Truro arrived in 
the afternoon he was at least no worse. Dr. Beattie greatly 
approved of the prompt measures which had been resorted 
to^ pronounced the attack to he of the same nature as tiie 
last^ although more serious ; but stilly notwithstan<yng he 
<could not deny that there was great ismger^ he said tbe 
case was not quite hopeless. Augusta did not leave her 
father till near midnight, when, at Trevelyftn's earnest en- 
treaties^ she retired to rest^ as he promised to keep watdi 
at his uncle's bedside during her lAMwnoe. 

No one certainly w«s better fitted to be at that moment 
a garde malade than Trevelyan^ at least as far as wakeM- 
ness may be considered a recommendation^ for he was in a 
state of mind which would at all events have precluded the 
possibility of sleep. All the vague presentiments of evil 
whidi had of late oppressed his spirits appeared to be now 
realised. It seemed to him that it was decreed he and 
Augusta should not be united — that an interpoation o£ 
Heaven itself had stopped their marriage I 

Trevelyan started^ shocked at the thought whidi had 
thus forced itself upon him^ still more Stocked that at the 
bottom of his heart a feeling (rebel to his will) made him 
find relief in the idea. He rose from his seat, in order to 
break the chain of his thoughts^ and endeavour to forget 
the unreasonable^ the ungrateful sensation^ which had for 
an instant thus involuntarily shot through his souL 

The clock struck one ; it was now the second of Decem- 
ber ; tk&t day on which he was to have pli^btfid Vsn& ^s2c^ 
to the faultless Augusta ! — that day, "vYa^ '^^Sk \»\a?f* 
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fblfilled the wiahet of her worldly father ; and there he hj 
in the stupor of illness^ scarcely aware even of his own cx- 
iitence. Trevelyan felt his thoughts to he too dangorao 
companions to hold any parley with^ and had therefore re- 
course to that hook which is the Chrisdtn'a solace in hii 
dark hours of trial, to which^ during the many lonely hoiin 
of the night that he now passed in the sick chamber^ lie 
did his hest to fix his attention. The prescribed medidnes 
which were administered to the patient at stated intervals 
by his servant, who remained in the adjoining room^ seemed 
to have the desired eflPect^ for Lord Launceston passed a 
quiet night, without any recurrence of the most alarmii^ 
symptoms. 

As soon as it was daylight next morning, TreTeiyan 
heard a gentle knock at the door. It was Augusta, come 
to relieve him in his attendance on her father. He imme- 
diately, though softly, hurried up to her, with a smile on 
his face, to assure her all was well, giving her also a minute 
report of how the invalid had passed the night ; and then, 
looking kindly at her, as he clasped her hand in his^ he 
endeavoured thus to express his sympathy and sorrow fbr 
the altered circumstances under which they on that day 
now met. Augusta slightly blushed, hut said nothings 
and, drawing him to a more distant part of the room, she, 
witli the most perfect composure of look and manner, said, 
*^ Of course, you will stop all the preparations for our mar- 
riage ; and would it not be right to send directly to the 
manor-house to let the Penrhyns know what has happened, 
and that every thing is necessarily now put off? " 

Trevelyan, still willing to think that this insensibility 
was assumed in order to spare him, again, with more ten- 
derness than before, pressed his intended bride's hand in 
his, as, with real pity, he looked on the afflicted daughter, 
suffering, as he thought, under feelings of severe anxiety, 
as well as those of disappointment. 

Who but Augusta would not then have sought relief for 

those feelings in the luxury of tears, and the solace of un. 

restrained confidence with him, who was on that very day 

to have been bound to her by the nearest and dearest ^ 

^aUties? 
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But Augusta appeared not to have the slightest suspicion 
of what Trevelyan meant to express hy that silent language 
of kindness (a language so far more eloquent to the hevt 
than that of words)^ and unmoYed^ she continued^ " If the 
preparations for entertaining the workpeople cannot now be 
stopped^ I have been thinking that it would be a good plan^ 
rather than the provisions should all be wasted, and the 
people disappointed^ for the baili£P quietly to divide the 
bread and meat among the poorest families : he has, I be« 
heve, a list of those.who were to have partaken of the food; 
if not, I can give it him." 

There was something so dreadfully thoughtful and sent* 
ible^ and so chillingly unsentimental in all this, that invo. 
luntarily Trevelyan let go the hand which he had still held 
in his, and, merely saying he would settle everything, im- 
mediately left the room, begging Augusta not to worry 
herself; an unnecessary injunction^ for Augusta^ happy 
woman ! never was worried. 

Lord Launceston remained in much the same state for 
above a week. At last, he appeared to rally out of the 
stupor in which he had hitherto continued, and his 
bodily strength also improved so far, that Dr. Beattie 
allowed him to be removed from his bed to an adjoining 
couch. The first symptom which appeared of returning 
sensibility and recollection was, his inquiring how many 
days must still pass before the 2d of December. Trevelyan^ 
to whom this question was addressed^ thought it best to 
humour the mistake, and therefore replied that it still 
wanted a week of the time. '' Oh ! then, by the end of 
the week, I shall be quite well again," said Lord Laun- 
ceston, ''which is fortunate, for I would not have the 
wedding-day put off for the world ; that always brings 
bad luck." 

The ensuing week, however, slipped past him without 
his being yet equal to take any cognisance of time, although 
he never ceased talking of the intended marriage, con. 
tinually inquiring whether everything was ready for its 
celebration. At length, after about ten days more had 
elapsed, and as his ideas became clearer, he be^^^^ev. \i^ 
suspect that he had been deceived, au'dL iox^eXXlvci^ ^^DA.N.\!Aak. 
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own iUne» wat of omuwt the cause of the deky, he fgKW 
painfully anxioa* on the subject^ talking about it to efeiy 
one, aa if to try and detect tbe true reoaon for tko wcddbf 
being diut dcfitrred. At length haa irritability oa dda 
point UBcreaaed to aoch a pitch, and beeaaae ao much a part 
of hk diseaie^ that doctor Seattle^ evidently alarmed about 
hia patient^ reqoeated a private caaveraatioii with Genori 
Trevelyan, and^ having imparted to him hia apprdienaionay 
ho ended by strongly recommending that the marri^ 
should take pbce immediately. *^ Only let it all be aa qniet 
as possible," added he, '' for Lord Laaneeaton ia in a atatt 
of auchnenroua debiiity, that any violent excitenient noigfat 
bo fatal ; he must not be moved oat of hia room^ for I 
ahould vrish as few new objects as poaaible to meet hia cyea 
jiiat now ; but if the ceremony could take ^ace in his own 
apartment, and with no more witnessea than abac^tdy' 
necessary, I think it ia advisaUe that it should without 
delay. As a friend even, I really recommend it^ lor 1 
cannot answer for hia lordship a prolonged life^ and «nder 
these melaneholy, awkward circumstances, I can wdl 
imagine what your feelings of anxiety must be ; so^ if I 
might venture to interfere in such an affair^ which is ocr^ 
tainly out of my line," added he, smiling, and kindly 
taking Trevelyan by the luad, '' my advice would be, diat 
yon at once speak to Lady Augusta, and endeavour to 
persuade Iier to agree to an immediate marriage, althou^ 
it must now take place under suck different auspicea 
from those anticipated. I suppose, of course, all the papcn 
and law part of the business are ready," continued the 
doetor, '* so could you not name to-morrow ? ** 

" To-morrow i " repeated Trevelyan, actually starting. 

'^ Yes, to-morrow," resumed the doctor, in a dediad 
tone ; '' I really advise that your marriage should not bs 
postponed to a more distant day; and I am sure Lady 
Augusta's excellent sense will point out to her the propriety, 
the necessity indeed, of this precipitation. I will, if yott 
like, be myself here at any time you will name, that I may 
be at hand in case Lord Lauiiceston should in any way 
need my asaistanee^ as that will, I think, be a satisfaction 
touaalL*' 
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The etHm, tbe sensible Augusta nuide bo olgectioii to 
what doctor Beattie adTised^ but again retnmed to tho 
salgect of the rejoicings in tbe viUagi^ inquiring ivhether 
it would not be better that diey should now, in comfdianco 
with her father's wishes, take place> as the scene of 
action would be too far distant from the hoose for him 
to be in any way disturbed by the noise, and she knew 
that his mind was still set upon such a cekbratioii of the 
erent. * 

" Oh no, for God's sake !*' said Trevelyan, hastily in- 
terrupting her, and with more of impatience in liis manner 
than he had ever before betrayed, " tiiis is surely not a 
moment for fetes and rejoicings." Then, angry with 
himself for having thus given way to eren momentary 
irritation with his bride, and assuming a smile, he took 
her hand, saying, ^^ Well, then, I may tell the kind doctor 
to be here to-morrow by one, for he seems to think that 
will be the best hour to name, as it will least interfere 
with Lord Lannceston's usual time for reposing before his 
dinner.*' 

One o'clock on the £7th of December was therefore 
fixed upon. A messenger was iinmediatdy despatched to 
Mr. Penrhyn, to request that he and Mrs. Penrhyn would^ 
if possible, attend as witnesses; and the clergyman was 
informed that, at half-past twelve o*dock next day, the 
carrii^e should be sent to bring him to the castle, as the 
weather promised to be unfavourable ; for winter had 
already begun with severity ; a chilling north-east wind 
blew dismally round the house, and the sky was of 
that imiform sombre hue^ which foretdls a heavy fsU of 
snow. 

When Trevdyan first opened his eyes the next morning, 
he saw these anticipations realised, for the thick flakes 
were falling fist ; the country around was one dazaling 
sl^et of white, and all track of the road across the park 
bad already disappeared. Directions w^e immediatdly 
given to have it cleared as fast as possible, and the carriage 
ordered to go for the clergyman half an hour earlier thaa 
had been first named. Doctor Beattie arrived about OBa» 
giving but a bad acconnt of the ttaXe q& V^ '«Q%i^«a'^ 
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now btfled dkagreetUj in the hones' feet, leDdering 
qieedy progrew imposnUe. One o'dod^ two o'dock 
■drock, and still Mr. and Mrs. Penryn did not appear, 
although they had sent hack word by the meaaenger who 
had been despatched to them the day before^ that they 
would be at the castle Tery soon after twelve. 

Worried and perplexed, Trevelyan was consulting widi 
the doctor as to what might best be done, when they at 
length, at a litde before three, arrived, having been detained 
by the snow. 

By this time Lord Launceston had unfortunately falleo 
asleep, and Dr. Seattle advised that he should by no means 
be disturbed. Nothing could be more awkward, more 
disagreeable, than all this delay, particularly to one in 
Trevelyan's state of mind; and again the superstitious 
feeling that their marriage would not take place, forced 
itself upon him. Whether, this time, he welcomed or 
repelled the idea, we will not presume to say. 

Augusta, who had all this while remained in Lord 
Launceston's apartment, came m at last to welcome her 
friends, saying that her father was now awake, that he 
seemed much refreshed, and was inquiring anxiously whe« 
ther Mr. Penrhyn was arrived. 

*' Well, then, my dear young lady," said Dr. Seattle, in 
a low voice to Augusta, '' let us lose no more time." Au- 
gusta slightly changed colour; and, saying she would 
return in a few minutes, left the drawing-room, accom« 
panied by Mrs. Penrhyn, while the three gentlemen repaired 
to Lord Launceston's apartment. 

The clergyman, in his surplice, and with the open 
prayer-book in his hand, was there already. Trevelyan 
involuntarily shuddered when he saw him ; a strange ex- 
IMraaaion crossed his face, and he bit his closely-shut lips. 
tdwi Launceston held out his hand to his future son-in- 
^w% ** I wish you joy, my dear Frederick — a happy day 
^^ to lis all ; and as soon as I am well enough^ we will 
••^ all our r^oieings and gay doings ; — but where is 
'J"*^*?- added he impatiently, "send direcdy for 



'^^t^^flta wffmx^L The clergyman took his station at 
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a small table^ beside which two footstools were placed ; he 
beckoned to the bride and bridegroom to adrance towards 
them, and immediately began the ceremony. 

Trevelyan had read and re-read the marriage service 
over and over^ in the hope of familiarising himself to it^ 
and thus avoiding certain recollections and associations 
which he so much dreaded^ especially at a moment when 
he wished his thoughts to be particularly collected ; but 
notwithstanding all these precautions, when he now again 
heard it delivered in a solemn voice, the past rushed on his 
mind with an overwhelming force. Those words, " Who 
gives this woman away ?" which had before rent his soul 
with such agony, now again vibrated to the very bottom of 
his heart. The forms of Theresa Howard and Herbert 
Leslie flitted before his dizzy brain — and with a still colder, 
more trembling hand than that with which he had then 
united another bride to her brid^room, he now plighted 
his iaith to Augusta. 

The clergyman, observing General Trevelyan's excessive 
agitation, shortened the ceremony as much as possible, and 
in a very few minutes all was over. 

A pause and dead silence ensued. No one seemed to 
know what to say or do. The Penrhyns had too much 
good taste to come forward at such a moment, and under 
such circumstances, with commonplace congratulations ;" 
besides, having been cautioned by Doctor Seattle to avoid 
everything that might agitate Lord Launceston, fear silenced 
them ; and indeed they, as well as the kind-hearted doctor^ 
were too much overcome with the scene they had just wit- 
nessed, to be able immediately to recover the power of 
speaking. 

A melancholy marriage seems an anomaly in human life, 
and the marriage of Frederick and Augusta Trevelyan was 
in every respect most melancholy. Poor Lord Launceston, 
enfeebled in body, and nearly imbecile in mind, lay on his 
couch, gazing vacantly on the bride and bridegroom, seem, 
ingly perfectly unconscious of the tears which stole down 
his wan emaciated cheeks, and still more of the feeling by 
which they were occasioned. His only surviving ct^^ils 
brought up in all the pomp and eeteoMni'^ ol twg^ -iisdA. 
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riches, odebrftting thu the prominciit evvnt of her fift m 
the dark chamber of ncknets^ without mnj aonutomed tnrii 
of attending friends and fsmilyy or may of the imud pj 
perade of marriage; and, abort all^ the stPSBge, ame- 
countable agitation of the bridegroom, his hhmefaed cheek 
and qniyering lips— all oon^ired to throw a glomn ofcr 
the scene, which could not £ul to strike those of anj 
feeling. 

Lord Launceston at length himself broke the silence; he 
calle<i to Trevelyan and Augusta to come to him — agsia 
congratulated his son-in-law, and kindly kissing his dai^^ 
ter, seemed to be giving her his blessing ; he then hdd 
out his hand to the Penrhyns, and, after thanking them for 
their attendance, made signs as if he wished to he left 
alone. They immediately took ^ hint, and moved towards 
the door. Their departure first roused Trerelyan from the 
trance in which he had hitherto appeared to be lost, and he 
hastily followed them out of the room. 

Mr. Penrhyn, attributing his nerrous emotion merely to 
the dismal auspices under which his nuptials had been c^- 
brated, and thinking all the better of him for the feeling 
he thus betrayed, the instant they had left Lord Launoes- 
ton*8 apartment, went most kindly up to him, and endeiH 
Toured to dissipate the mdanchdy impression. 

" Cheer up, my dear sir," said he, ^' all will be welL I 
assure you I have found Lord Launoeston much better than 
I expected ; and now this joyful, but nervous, event is over, 
you will see that he will rally, and you know the old say- 
ing, ^ a bad beginning makes a good ending.' But now let 
xne ring for the carriage, for it is near four, and we muse 
make our way home as fast as possible." 

'' Really," said Trevdyan, " you had better not think of 
i^turning to the manor-house this evening ; it is already 
getting dark, you know how bad the roads were even when 
you came, and the snow is still falling.'* 

''A thousand thanks," replied Mr Penrhyn, '^bntwe 
'•'^ return home to-night.' 
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Then only wait till I order an additional pair of horses 

y^"" carriage," said Trevelyan ; '* Lord Launceston now 

~~ th«Bi, and it is really doing the animals a ser. 



vice to give them sonie exercise ; I tlioyld have tkoi^t of 
tiadfl before, btrt * * 

'^ Indeed^ my doMr General Trerelyan^" replied Mr. 
PenrfayH.. laughing, ^' it is more than allowable that a lorer 
OR his wedding-day should forget his friends. I will not^ 
however^ refuse so good an ofier, since yo« say it wilL 
really be no inconvenience^ and with four horses^ there is 
no fear." 

Mr. Penrhyn's carriage, thus prepared for difficulties^ 
and with Lord Launceston's coachman mounted on another 
horse to guide the postilions on their way, now appeared 
already white with the fast-faUing snow ; the men, though 
well wrapped up, blue with 0(^ and the horses holding 
their ears and tails close to their shivering bodies, as if to 
defend them from the pitiless storm. 

When predisposed to melancholy, the most trifling inci- 
dent increases the feeling, and Trevelyan could not resist 
the dismal presentiment of evil which every circumstance 
of his wedding-day seemed to forebode. ''Well, God 
Uiess you all V* said Mr. Rsnrbyn, as he took his leave of 
Trevelyan ; ** if the weather mends, I will ride over sone 
day soon, and see how you all get on ; and this time next 
year we will have a jdly celebration of your marriage^ to 
make up for all the contretemps of to-day." 

They drove off — in a few minutes Doctor Beattie alio 
departed, accompanied by the clergyman, whose house he 
necessarily passed. ^ I have administered a composing 
draught to my patient," said he, on taking leave of Tre- 
vel3ran, ''as a precaution against any possible evil con- 
sequences from the recent agitating eeremony, and^ have 
now left him in a very eomlbrtable state, under the care of 
Lady Augusta, who is all that is good and attentive ; so 
ooce again allow me to offer you my most sincere con- 
gratulations ;" aB<i after shaking the bridegroom wannly 
by the hand, he followed his companion into the chaise. 

Treveljran remained for some time, stupified, on the 
steps of the house, watching in unconscious abstractioa 
the progress of the carriages. At length, roused from his 
trance, by the intensity of the cold and the snow beating 
in his face^ he retmned to the now em^ ^xvwo:%^^yn^ 
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It wtB tlretdj darkened by the gloom of the evening; 
there was not a sound to be heard but the dismal whiftting 
.of the wind. The confused recollection of the event wfaid 
had just taken place benumbed his facultiea^ and, sinkiDK 
overpowered into a chair^ he there remained alone with Ui 
bewildered thoughts — the wedded husband of Augusta! 



CHAPTER III. 

The keenest pangs the wretched findU 

Are raptures to the dreary void. 
The leafless desert of the mind. 

The watte of feelings unemplojred. Bykoit. 

Lord Laungeston did not survive his daughter's mar- 
riage above three weeks, thus verifying Dr. Beattie's prog, 
nostication^ when^ notwithstanding the momentary im- 
provement in his patient^ he recommended her hurried 
nuptials. During tliose three weeks^ Augusta's attentions 
to her father were unremitting ; but when her attendance 
upon him was closed by deaths she met the event with 
perfect composure^ as if her mind had been too much fa« 
miliarised with the prospect to be deeply affected when it 
was realised. 

She immediately expressed a wish that every possible 
mark of respect should be paid to her deceased parent. 
Trevelyan well knew what it was she meant, and accordingly 
gave orders for a pompous funeral pageant ! for, although 
such demonstrations of grief and respect were not at all ac- 
cordant with his own feelings^ yet on this occasion it was 
every way impossible for him to object to what gratified 
those of his wife^ if they were to be thus gra*tified ; and, 
strange to say, they were. 

After her father had breathed his last^ Augusta did not 
again steal to the bed of death to pray by his Hfeless corpse. 
8he did not alone revisit his now deserted apartment^ or 



weep in his empty chair, but^ from the half- closed windotr^ 
of her room she looked out on the long mournful proces- 
sion with pride and respect^ and felt no small degree of 
complacency in the thought that she was thus proving to 
the world her filial piety and affection. 

When^ at the last turning of the road^ the hearse finally 
disappeared from her sights perhaps a few natural tears 
then stole down her cheeks^ but the satisfactory conviction 
that she had done her duty soon dried them up ; and with 
her sense of duty^ to all appearance, ended also her tender* 
ness of feeling. The very day after the funeral^ she^ as a 
thing of course^ left her own apartment, and resumed her 
accustomed habits and occupations; nor did she ever 
miss many an object which, being connected in Tre« 
velyan's mind with her deceased parent, he had previously 
to her return into the pubh'c part of the house carefully 
removed. 

Thus, without any great revolution having apparently 
taken place in the existence of either Augusta or Frederick 
Trevelyan during the last six months which they had 
passed together, they on a sudden found themselves pos^ 
sessors of Trevelyan Castle as Lord and Lady Launceston. 
And so quiet had been the transition from his former life> 
so little had Trevelyan, previously to these six months, 
contemplated the possibility even of any of those events 
which now placed him in so different a situation, that i( 
was some time before he had sufficiently recovered from 
what appeared to him a strange dream, to be fully aware 
of the reality of his present existence and prospects* 

To Lady Launceston the change came, if possible, still 
more quieUy, as she hardly seemed to feel it at all, or the 
means by which it had been eflPected. There is scarcely a 
daughter who, on seeing her husband thus at once estab- 
lished in her father's place, and even addressed by his 
name, would not, at least at first, be overcome by many 
a burst of feeling at the startling substitution, much as her 
heart might overflow with affection for the individual thus 
in a manner concentrating in himself every sacred tie. 
B^t Augusta's calm disposition was a stranger to all such 
useless self-inflicted soarings, and the N^r] ^ix%\ ^q^sbl'^ "^^s^ 
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TRvdyan faetrd hiniKlf called bj his new tide it wHly 
Augusta heraelf^ when deliyering tome order to a sennl 
concerning him. It was^ no donbt^ ({nite right and props 
idle should thus designate him^ for Mich was certainty nov 
his name; but as the sound proceeded from her ]^ 
Trevelyan invohintarily contracted his hrow, and a ▼i^;iiei 
painful feeling of disappointment chilled hia heart. 

The Penrhyns came^ and all Ihe neighboturs foflowe^, 
after a time^ to pay their respects and ofi^ due eondoleaee 
and congratulations to the new Lord and Lady Lannoestoii. 
Augusta received them all with proper courtesy, and retained 
all their visits at the proper time and in proper cider. She 
continued also in the same exemplary manner to fulfil aD 
her duties to her poorer neighbours, lecturing her school- 
mistress, ordering the children's hair to be cut and dior 
&oes washed, and doing that in the same manner, and with 
precisely the same feelings^ with which she dispensed food 
to the hungry and clothes to the naked. In every thing 
ihat concemcMl the place and her domestic BrrangemcBti 
she scrupulously applied to her husband for his approbatioii 
and sanction, as to the lord and master of all^ (however 
much in practice she might quietly adhere to her own 
original intention^} and moreover, in justice to her it dioold 
he added, that, as far as her nature allowed, she testified 
her satisfaction in having a lord and master to whose mp* 
posed authority it was certainly no diq;race so submit. 

Thus quietiy passed the remainder of the winter, no- 
marked by any peculiar joy or sorrow ; for fife ever moved 
quietly on with Augusta ; she was blest with a most perfect 
equanimity of temper, no tiioughtless word or action en. 
tailing po-plexities and regrets ever ruffled its unifiona 
placidity, no occasional exhilaration or depression of qilriti 
ever varied her manners or conversation ; so that, if die 
imparted no charm to daily life, she at least never disturb^ 
its peace. 

It was settied that Lord and Lady Launceston should 
repair to London after Easter, in order that the former 
should take his seat in the House of Lords, and prepar»- 
tions for their change of residence were accordingly made, 
before they left ComwalL an event took place, whidi 
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at the same time diat it eonnilsed all Europe^ eipeciaUy 
agitated Trerelyaii. This event was the sudden rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens^ and that lawless measure of vinr 
dictive vengeance on the part of liie First Consul^ by which» 
in flagrant breach of the law of nations^ he arrested all the 
English travellers found on the Ck>ntinent at that moment. 
When Trevelyan read this intelligenoe in the public paper% 
bis first thoughts were for Theresa. Where was she? and 
to what evil might this arbitrary political measure expose 
her? So sudden and so strong were the private appre. 
hensions to which this piece of public news had given ris^ 
that in his first alarm Trevelyan was on the point of be* 
traying his feelings to his wife ; but on turning towards 
her, the calm countenance which then met his eyes imme* 
diately recalled him to his senses^ reminding him that 
Augusta was eertainly the last person to whom he could 
impart his present anxiety. 

Never once had Theresa been named^ or even alluded to, 
between them. On Trevdyan's first return to Comwally 
after, the Egyptian expedition, many inquiries were made 
both by his undo and cousin after Miss Trevelyan ; but 
with respect to his othor former companion, not a word 
had ever been said by either, except that once, when the 
chance likeness to Theresa in Vandyke's portrait, and the 
coincidence of surnames, had suddenly recalled her both to 
Lord Launoeston's and his nephew's recollection. 

Augusta had, no doubt, observed Trevdyan's admiration 
for his beautifid charge, during the visit which the trio 
had paid together at Trevelyan Castle three years before ; 
for having even then fixed her mind on her cousin as her 
future husband, her jealous feeUngs had rendered her more 
alive on that subject than she habitually was on others. 
But whether she had (or indeed could have) any idea of 
the extent of Trevelyan's feelings for his ward, and of the 
pangs which her loss inflicted, we cannot pretend to say ; 
for Augusta was not of a communicative disposition, and 
admitted no one into her confidence when she could possi* 
bly help doing so. That she never <uice pronounced 
Theresa's name, or in any manner alluded to her existence, 
is, however, certain, whatever may have been ^<& i«i^^Sk!^ 
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which dictated this reserve; and Trevelyan on his put 
had no wish to start a subject which^ notwithstanding all 
his efforts^ still agitated his souL Therefore^ as if b]f 
mutual consent^ Theresa Howard was to them as if sbe 
had not been. 

As we have already said^ Trevelyan was soon aware that 
all attempts at similarity of sentiment between him and his 
wife were vain, and that it was therefore totally impossi- 
ble to establish with her that union of heart and mind so 
necessary to the happiness of married life. But his feel- 
ings of regret on this their want of sympathy were not 
unmingled with those of self-reproach; for although he 
had certainly never been invited by Augusta to any thing 
like open confidence, and could therefore hitherto plead to 
himself her reserve as in some degree excusing his own, 
his conscience now told him he was decidedly the aggressor, 
as he was deliberately, systematically resolving on the 
concealment of feelings which might reasonably be deemed 
treasonable towards a wife; the object of this mystery 

being one whom he had adored — one who stiU » 

But it was a subject on which Lady Launceston could not 
possibly understand him. So why torture himself by what 
might after all prove only a dangerous disclosure ? — For if 
he on principle did attempt to explain his present senti- 
ments with regard to Theresa, Augusta would inevitably 
misconstrue them^ and possibly be led by her jealous ima- 
gination even beyond the truth. Influenced therefore by 
these considerations^ Trevelyan at length resolved on over- 
coming what he now again deemed his overstrained scruples 
of conscience, and on persevering in that silence and reserve 
which seemed to have been established between them by 
Augusta herself. A fatal wall of separation was thus at 
the very outset of their married life raised between Lord 
Launceston and hi^ wife ; and the former^ persuading him- 
self that the peculiarity of his situation exculpated him 
from all blame, insensibly retreated into a sort of abstracted 
melancholy of soul^ which^ by separating his existence 
from that of others^ seemed to himself to exalt it^ and at 
^t produced a sort of mysterious enjoyment. 
■^I m med i a t ely on their arrival in town^ Lord and Lady 
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Launceston drove down to Richmond to visit Miss Tre- 
yelyan. She was overjoyed at seeuig them^ for she had 
ever heen partial to Augusta, the hest side of whose cha- 
racter had alone met her indulgent eyes ; and having^ in 
consequence^ not only done full justice to her good qualities, 
but also given her credit for many more than she really 
possessed^ Miss Trevelyan fancied that under her brother's 
present circumstances she was the fittest person to contri. 
bute to his domestic happiness. Besides^ as they were 
now not only first cousins, but sisters-in.law. Lady Laun- 
ceston*s manner was of course unusually kind and cordial, 
and Miss Trevelyan, in consequence, still more deceived with 
regard to her real disposition. 

How often is some mere deficiency in the character thus 
mistaken for a positive perfection ; want of feeling exalted 
into self-command, and the absence of all interesting 
warmth of disposition miscalled superior sense and pru* 
dence I Hence the success and good name which the cold 
and indifferent obtain in the world ; for never offending 
by zealous interference in any matters not strictly regard- 
ing themselveSj they escape all those difficulties into which 
persons of livelier feelings are hurried, " they come into 
no misfortunes like other folks, they are not plagued like 
other men." 

Richmond always made Trevelyan thoughtful, and his 
spirits were the more depressed by observing the evident 
alteration in his sister s looks ; he made many inquiriesre- 
specting her health, as he thought it was evident, during- the 
whole of their visit, that she was enduring great bodily dis- 
comfort. But she only laughed at his anxiety^ saying, 
she was never very stout and blooming, and was now of 
course growing old and infirm ; at last, however, seeing 
she could hardly raise herself from her couch without ac- 
tual pain, he returned to the charge, in treating her to 
speak to some medical person if she would not to him, 

" Well, as you arc so determined to pry into my secrets,** 
said she, smiling, " I will acknowledge that I have not 
been very well of late, but I have put myself under 
Doctor Hume's care, and he will, I dare say, soon «ftt \ofc 
up again." And then, as if anidous to di«iv^^^«si^^^ 
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*^ By the by^ Frederick^ are you yet established one of die 
pillara of the state? has the couatry yet benefited I7 
your sage counsels ? I am» I own^ a little inclined to Ik 
•uspicious of a soldier's politics^ aa they are — naturally} 
I suppose — - always advocates for war ; but I really h<^ 
you" (looking at his one arm) **• have had enough of that 
pastime, and may be content." 

'^ Indeed, I quite agree with you/' said Augusta, '^I 
think Lord Launceston may rest satisfied ; he has done 
his duty to his country, at least in one way^ and I hope 
he will now condescend to the quieter task of taking csze 
of it at home ; to-morrow, I believe, you are to take your 
seat," added she to Trevelyan. 

Just then Jdin came in to say the carriage was waitiiig;, 
and Augusta soon after rose to depart. '^ Do, before yoa 
go," said Miss Trevelyan to her brother, '^ give me ■ 
frank ; and she drew him away to a table at the further 
end of the room for that purpose. When there — '^ Tell 
me," she continued in a lower voice, ^' for, seeing no one, 
I hear no news ; is it positive that we are going to b^;ui 
again all the miseries of war? and what do you suppose 
will happen in consequence of this abominable order of 
Buonaparte to stop all £nglish travellers ? What will bft. 
come of them?*' 

'^ God knows 1 " said Trevelyan, with embarrassnient, 
the colour rising in his face ; 'but directly recollecting hinw 
self, he added, with assumed gaiety, " It is all too long a 
story to tell you now, for I believe the carriage has been 
here this age, and it is raining hard ; but I shidlride down 
some day soon, to see what you and Doctor Hume an 
about, and then I will bring you all the news I can coUtct^ 
since even you, it seems, are grown a politician 1 " 

Augusta took her leave, and left the room ; Trevelyan 
followed her, but, just as he had reached the top of the 
stairs, he suddenly stopped and hurried back to his sister. 

X^ouisa," said he, in a low agitated voice, *' you know 
Clothing of the Leslies^ do you? Have you any notion 
**i^ they are ?" 

none," she replied. '^ Indeed, I had hc^ed yoa 
{N given ma information respecting them^ which 
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was the reason of my inquiriiig so anxiously about publie 
news ; but, as you said nothings I did not like abruptly to 
name them to you ; although^'' added she, kindly pressing 
her brother's hand^ " I hope all that is now quite gone 
by.*' Trevelyan's Uood again tinged hia checdc, but he 
aaid nothing — and she continued: ^' I have heard nothing 
whatever of Theresa since last September, when she wrote 
to me from Venice ; it was a ?ery short ktter, and<she did 
not even mention where they were going to next; she 
made many inquiries after you, and said she hoped, when 
they went to Naples, she might be lueky enough to iaJH in 
witli you if yon were still in the Mediterranean, for she was 
not then awaie of your having xetumed to England." 
Trevelyan made no comment on all this, but again warmly 
pressing his sister's hand in his, hiurned down stairs after 
his wife. 

The next day^ as we have already mentioned, was that 
fixed upon for Lord Launceston's introduction into the 
House of Lonfa ; and accordingly, in complianoe with the 
usual forms on such occasions^ attended by two peers of 
similar rank, he took the scdemn oath of allegiance to his 
sovereign. 

Having been nearly all his life engaged in active service 
abroad, Trevdyan was little known in the world of London, 
so that, as soon as he appeared, his taU commanding fignce 
and handsome countenance attracted genend attention ; and 
the curiosity of his brother peers was immediately roused 
with r^;ard to their new member. The circumstance of 
his one arm also, and the £gjptian medal on his breast^ 
increased the general interest whidi he inspired; for in 
those days brave deeds in arms bad not, as now, added so 
many heroes to the peerage, and it was not then usual to 
see the venerable robes of that order covering the wounds 
and weapons of the soldier* 

A particularly interestxng debate took place that nighl^ 
•nd Trevelyan, to whom the whole scene was new, whose 
ardent character partkmlarly fitted him £ar entering with 
^thusiasm into the weal and woe of his country,, and who 
felt so keenly the want of some strong interest in his esda^ 
esoe, readily gam his whoie mind to ^YaX V% ^daaX. \&9ijpil» 
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for tho Hrst time saw and heard^ wdooming with joy Ae 
)»roH|)€Ct of occupation to his life and feeUngSy whi^ lu 
duty aa a member of that house seemed now to promk 
hhn. The debate turned on some transaction at the tetnus- 
ation of the war, which had occurred in the MediterraDean; 
and encouraged by his next neighbour (who^ from his eon- 
vrmation, found he could give the immediate information 
miuired), Trevelyan rose to speak, and in a clear energetic 
maimer, explained the subject then in discussion. A new 
Npeakcr always meets with encouragement ; besides, Loid 
l4aunci*at()n*8 politics not being as yet quite ascertained; 
botli parties vied in testifying most flattering approbadon, 
and when the house broke up several distinguished mem- 
lM'ni» l)oth Whigs and Tories, begged to be made known to 
him. All tlds excitement was so difierent from the dull, 
heavy life which he had led of late, that Trevelyan's spirits 
were in a most agreeable manner affected by the contrasti 
and ho felt as if there was still a possibility of interest, at 
leaHt» for him in this world, if not of happiness. 

Juat as he was leaving the house, an old Egyptian friend, 
(loneral Oampbell, who had, below the bar, been attending 
to the debate, made his way up to him, most warmly con- 
gratulating him on the brilliant success which had attend, 
etl his maiden speech, and on his well-deserved hereditary 
honours. ** They really become you,*' said he ; "I de- 
clare 1 could not at first believe my eyes when I saw you 
get up, though I thought it must be you when 1 learned 
the name of the new speaker ; but I should hardly have 
recognised you, for you are quite another man from what 
you were when I last saw you lying sick and wounded on 
the deck of the Undaunted. I was so glad, too, when yon, 
in auch a bold decided manner, put all their lordships to 
rights, they were going on blundering at such a rate ; — 
but how can it be otherwise, when men sitting here at their 
^^ae will fancy they can settle and pass judgment on events 
^hich take place at the other end of the world, and which 
^*>>iiot be settled but by hard blows ? It is an excellent 
^^pS that tiiere should be some members in this house who 
lJ^« Uke yoa^ gone through these hard blows, and know a 
Ht^^mt planmng is one thing, but doing another. 
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Apropos ! talldng of settlings I hear jou are married, and 
to your cousin^ Lady Augusta, who is^ I am told^ handsome 
and excellent^ and every thing a hrave man s wife should 
be;'' 

And again the old general heartily shook Trevelyan hy 
the handy renewing his congratulations on all his good 
fortune ; a well-meant compliment^ no douht, hut which at 
that moment painfully checked Treyelyan's unusual ex- 
hilaration of spirits. '* By the by," continued the general^ 
as he and Trevelyan were together walking towards the 
lobby, *' I think you are somehow connected with the 
Leslie family (my neighbours in Scotland, you know). 
Have you heard anything positive about the very un- 
pleasant story, which is, I hear, to-day reported in town, 
that, according to this shameful edict of that ruffian Buona. 
parte. Lord Herbert Leslie has been arrested near Nismes, 
and that in his attempt to escape he was mortally 
wounded ?" 

Trevelyan gave a violent start. '* What do you say ?" 
he exclaimed, eagerly. " Mortally wounded ! — Where — 
By whom ?" — 

'' Oh ! it is supposed by the gendarmes, who were sent 
to seize him,'' continued General CampbeU, " and from 
whom, not very wisely, he attempted to make his escape. 
It is altogether a strange confused story ; for it is said the 
Leslies had assumed feigned names, and were travelling 
under the protection of Madame de Bricqueville, the 
French general's wife, whom another version of the story 
names as eloping with Lord Herbert. In short, I could 
not very well make it all out ; but I fear there must be 
some foundation for the report." 

The agitation which this intelligence produced upon 
Trevelyan may be better imagined than described. A 
thousand painfUl images presented themselves in a minute 
to his mind. Theresa in danger — in a foreign land — 
exposed alone to every difficulty — to insult — and he 
unable to defend and assist her ! But, perhaps, the first, 
the last, the strongest, the overwhelming thought — one 
which would obtrude itself, notwithstaxidin^VA^ ^^\s.*%£\^tv^^ 
severely reproached him for its c\iipi\Ae ^^^x«s»,^%:^— 
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that Thenm was perlufNi now free-— and he hiiwif 
irrevocably bound to motiber I 

Trevelyan boeied bimself all next day, and the next and 
the next^ in endeavouring to discover the truth, and obtain 
ftirther partieukn af this affair, but in vain. He traced 
the original itory to a young man of respectable eonnectionsy 
who had through aU sorts of dangers and disguises at last 
effected his escape to Havre, and from thence reached 
England in an open boat. Ascertaining the residence of 
this gentleman, Trevelyan immediately hurried to him, but 
he could obtain no fux^tur or more positive informatMii. 
He said he could not vouch for the accuracy of the stmyf 
but such was the account brought to Valenciennes by one 
who had latdy been anrested in the south of France, and 
oarrie<! to that depdt of ditenmg. Trevelyan next wrote to 
Lord Falkirk, but before his letter could have reached 
Scotland, he received one from the unhappy father^ who 
having also heard the fatal news, applied to Trevdyan for 
what further intelligence he might have gathered. Thus^ 
therefore, ended for the present all hopes of aseertaining 
the truth of the report; and the anxiety which this cruel 
state of doubt natinally occasioned, for a period engrossed 
Trevelyan's mind, to the exclusion of even that strong 
interest with which the affidrs of his country had of late 
so happily inspired him. 

As time, however, wore on, and nothing more was 
heard, the fever of his mind naturally abated. That the 
Leslies were among the dStenus was very certain, if he 
indeed was still among the living ; for several months now 
passed^ and they never appeared, and still no letters from 
them reached England. The captain of a man-of-war, 
who had left the Mediterranean in June, said that he had 
saen Lord and Lady Herbert at Naples just before the 
breaking out of the war, but where they went to on that 
event, or what became of them, he could not tell. 

Whether Augusta ever observed her husband s additional 
gloom and ahstraction at this period, and if ahe did, 
whether she ascertained the cause, is known to herself 
^for she never breathed a word on the subject to him 
; and Trevelyan, on hia ]^t, waa o^ co\a^ dl<^ 




less carefiil to conceal his feelings from her ; indeed^ it 
was only .when alone with his sister that he ever ven- 
tured to name the Leslies^ — ever even alluded to their 
existence ! 

In this state of ignorance^ Trevelyan again left town; 
hat soon after his arrival in Cornwall he received the fol* 
lowing letter from Lord Falkirk : — 

'* My dear lord^ — Knowing the interest you take in the 
fate of my son Herhert, I hasten to inform you^ that I 
have at last, through the means of the Admiralty, ohtained 
news of his safety, and of his heing at present among 
the ditenu9 at Verdun. As yet, this is all I know ; hut 
as private letters occasionally make their way to England, 
we may hope hefore long to ohtain further intelligence from 
themselves. Lady H«i>ert is not particularly named ; hut 
as I hegged for all possiUe information respecting them 
both, we may eonchide from this sUenoe that she is certainly 
with her husband, and we will hope well. 

'* Of course no exertions on my part shall be wanting 
to procure their release; but my friend Lord Melville 
gives me little encouragement for hoping that it can be 
easily efi^cted, at least at present. I am, my dear Lord, 
yours, *' Falkirk.** 

Trevelyan endeavoured to derive from this information 
the consolation which it seemed intended to give. The 
certainty of Lord Herbert's being sdU in existence^ was 
no doubt a relief to his mind^ as it quieted many a fear 
relative to Theresa*8 welfare, and also laid to rest certain 
vague painful feelings^ which the pessibility of her being 
now free had given rise to. 

But still, this account of ^leir present situation was 
little calculated to end all anxiety respect i ng her. Her 
seemingly hopeless nnlinriled residence in another country 
— a country with which war had cut off neariy all corn* 
munication, and where the manners aad morals were so 
peculiarly dangerous to one so inexperienced, so young, so 
beautiful ! — All these considerations, naturally changrng 
the nature of his anxiety, rather tlhan relieving it, hfc 
mained^ if possible, still more \u1eM7 t!bk«ii\i^l«t^. 
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After another month had elapsed, Ti«velyan received i 
letter from bis sister, and on opening it, every pulse in his 
frame beat, for bis eyes fell on the once well-known hand- 
writing of Theresa ! Tbe sight imparted a momentaiy 
ray of delight to his heart, for it seemed for an inatant u 
if he was once again actually beholding her ! — Tbis 
letter, which was addressed to Miss Trevelyan, and dated 
from Verdun, was very short ; she merely said that they 
had been arrested at Nismes, and conveyed from thence to 
Verdun, where then they were with many more of their 
countrymen, but they had some hopes, that through the 
medium of a friend, and in consideration of Lord Herbert 
not being a military person, they might before long obtain 
permission to remove to Paris, which would be every way 
a more desirable residence for them. She apologised for the 
shortness of her letter, pleading the danger of entering 
into any details, and ended by lamenting bitterly the total 
ignorance in which she lived respecting her dear friends in 
England. — With this letter ended all news of the Leslies 
for many months. 

In the following winter, Trevelyan became a father. 
This new and rousing interest could not fail to have full 
power over one of so affectionate a disposition, and whose 
heart had so longed for an object on which to dispose of 
its tenderness. The birth of his son had also the happy 
effi^ct of exciting him to more active zeal in the discharge 
of his duties as an extensive proprietor, and member of the 
great senate of the kingdom ; for he now felt that there 
was one whose weal and woe were deeply involved not only 
in his own, but in that of his country, and that by his 
active exertions for the public good he would be at the 
same time labouring for the future welfare of the new ob- 
ject of his affections. And this renewed energy of mind 
proved even still more beneficial to Trevelyan himself than 
to the being who had inspired it, such important avocations 
preserving him from sinking into a state of gloom and de- 
pression, from which, perhaps, not even the duties of a 
parent, during the first years at least of his obtaining that 
^dearing title, would have entirely rescued him. For he 

d a worm ever gnawing at his heart, the consequence as 



much of the hitter disappoinitnent which had attended his 
married life^ as of the loss of her whom he had adored. 

Additional years of hahitual intercourse had not tended 
in any greater degree to assimilate Lady Launceston's dis- 
position with his own ; on the contrary^ having from the 
0rst pursued their separate solitary paths^ they had in 
their progress in life necessarily wandered farther and far- 
ther from each other^ until the distance seemed to be widened 
beyond all hope of recovery. Even their children became 
an additional cause of separation^instead of acting as sacred 
links to bind them to each other ; for there^ as in every 
thing else^ Augusta's dry formal notions of duty, which 
ever converted pleasures into toils^ came in and spoiled all. 
There was such perpetual lecturing and teaching of the elder 
boy^ such doctoring and coddling of the younger^ that 
Trevelyan was at last sickened of the whole business, and 
grew to hate the details of a nursery as much as naturally 
he would have taken interest in them. Augusta was ever 
the nurse and governess rath» than the mother ; and as 
Trevelyan took up his parental duties in a far higher tone^ 
their children gave rise to eternal disputes about trifles^ 
notwithstanding his systematic indulgence of his wife's 
wishes^ and her habitual placidity of temper. 

But in Lady Launceston there was united with that pla- 
cidity another quality^ which not unfrequently accompanies 
it when proceeding from temperament rather than principle^i 
namely^ a most unbending adherence to her own opinion^ 
founded on the comfortable conviction that^ as she was al- 
ways in the rights those who differed from her must neces- 
sarily be always in the wrong. This defect in Augusta's 
character^ which gradually developed itself in the progress 
of their married life^ at first provoked her husband's smiles 
rather than his anger. But marriage is a sort of moral 
microscope, the test of whose magnifying powers few cha- 
racters can stand ; and although it may sometimes bring 
to view charms of heart and mind^ which the diffidence of 
youth had hitherto concealed ; it oftener, alas! only exhibits 
in stronger lines the defects inherent in human nature — 
those defects, which^ being at first scarcely visible, no waY 
marred the fair picture that had ca:^\\N«.\j&^ ^<i «^^, ^!N^ 
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which now, growing stronger and stronger on the sight, tw 
often end in alone arresting the attention. 

The quiet satisfaction and placid positiTeDess of Au. 
gusta's disposition acted in a peculiarly unfortanate manner 
on the more lively feelings of her hushand^and, as even in the 
most hard-fought hattle she ever retained her own immoT* 
ahility of temper, her less phlegmatic opponent appeand 
in consequence always the one in fault, heing irritated 
into a warmth of expression which never escaped from her 
lips. Thus, mutually provoking and provoked, they hy 
degrees nearly ceased from all communication on those 
little circumstances of daily Hfe, which, trifling as they are 
in themselves, have nevertheless the power so mudi to de- 
stroy or add to its happiness ; and, finding in consequence 
neither comfort, interest, nor sympathy at home. Lord 
Launceston was driven into scenes of worldly amusement, 
naturally little congenial either to his taste or feelings. Not 
that he found in them the happiness he longed for, bat 
while thus engaged, he at least experienced a temporary 
forgetfulness of his sorrows, and a degree of occnpatioH 
for his mind which he felt to "be absolutely necessary, in 
order to prevent it from preying on itself, and from ever 
recurring to that delightful vision of domestic felicity, in 
which he had once fondly indulged. And tins degree of 
wholesome excitement, which intercounae with his fellow-* 
creatures sometimes produced, was never to be found at his 
own house ; for, even if Augusta did make any attempts 
towards society, having no ideas on the subject beyond col- 
lecting together her relations and connections, and sudi 
relatives happening in their family to consist chiefly of 
elderly females, her patriarchal congregations of petticoats, 
far from attracting her husband, wearied him to death, and 
induced him to seek elsewhere for amusement better suited 
to one of his mind, and to the circumstances in which he 
was placed. 

Many pitied Lady Launceston for being thus neglected 
by her husband ; many wondered what attractions he found 
in the world, when his grave face and reserved manner 
evinced so little interest in anything around him ; many 
wcmdered why he looked so grave, when every advan- 
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tage this world could give was his^ and had even in a man- 
ner been forced upon him. It is thus that the thoughtless 
and uncharitable ever boldly decide on the conduct and 
trials of others^ although in total ignorance of the circum. 
stances which may palliate or aggravate either. Had the 
secret of Trevelyan's existence been known, who would not 
have commiserated his sorrows ? for he^ like many^ athough 
surrounded by all the gayeat trappings of life^ carried into 
the world a mind benumbed by disappointment, and with 
him such feelings were the harder to bear^ as not only was 
he denied the solace of confidence, but principle forbade his 
acknowledging them even to himself. 

During idl this time it was Tery rarely liiat news of 
fc Leslies reached England. Miss TrevelyBB had occa« 
bionally heard from Theresa, bat any eooununication be^ 
tween l^is country end die Oontiiient w«s act that time 
neariy impossible ; and when tliese much wishedJfor letters 
did arrive, lliey were necessarily so short that they toU 
Httle beyond her being in existence, andsenred dierefore to 
keep painfully alive, rather than to allay, Treveiyati's feel-* 
ii^ of anxiety respeotisg her. A still ^longer period than 
usual having at length elapsed without even such vnsatis* 
fact(H*y int^igence, he wrote to Lord fVdkirk, to request he 
would give him all the information be tsould ; hut his ao. 
Bwer was so dry and lacorac, and he professed sadi entire 
ignorance of their prooeedings, that Trevdyan was not en* 
couraged to seek for farther information in that quarter, 
and his appUcatton to the diflhnent pnMic offioes beiog 
equally unsacoessful, he, in oonseqnenoe, remained in total 
hopeless ignorance recocting the fate of one who still 
occupied but too prominent a place in his affections. 
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PART III. 



CHAPTER I 

— — Can I esteem thee no longer f Oh, pain. 

That wrings every fibre, that thrilli every vein ! Old Somg* 

One night in the spring of 1808^ when the House of 
Lords had hroken up unusually early^ Treyelyan, in his way 
home^ accompanied a friend to H ■ d House. He there 
found one of those crowded assemhlies which seem to give 
pleasure to no one — to which every one professes a hatred^ 
and yet to which every one flocks. Trevelyan remained 
for some time in the recess of a window^ engaged in inter- 
esting political conversation relative to the recent dehate^ 
totally unheeding the crowd which buzzed around. His 
companion being at length called away^ he was left alone, 
but^ feeling no particular interest to attract him farther, he 
continued at the same spot^ his eyes wandering carel^sly 
over the moving mass^ hardly conscious whom or what he 
saw. At last his attention was caught by a group of per- 
sons at a little distance, who appeared to be collected round 
some object of peculiar interest, and for lack of other occu- 
pation he for some time watched the party^ although unable 
to discover any particular cause for the seeming general 
attraction* 

As it was now getting late, he was about to leave the 
room^ when suddenly, by the moving of some of those who 
formed the crowd, he beheld a figure which immediately 
riveted his attention. 

She was dressed in the fashion of revolutionary France, 

a costume which, from the total separation of the countries 

during the last five years, had been little seen, or at least 

was not then generally adopted in England. Her back and 

Bboalders, of most dazzling beauty, wexe xvt^Le^ ii^^A^ \o 
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the belt^ and the lines of her graceful figure ^^ere Bcarcelf 
concealed by the statue -like drapery ivhich hung over it, 
and which appeared to be secured around her merely by 
the girdle that enclosed her waist Long dark glossy ring- 
lets hanging down on each side of her cheeks and throaty 
at the moment entirely hid her features ; but the general 
contour of her head, rivalling the beauty of a Grecian bust^ 
gave full promise of perfection in the averted face. 

Trevelyan beheld all this with mixed feelings of admir- 
ation and disgust; but — on a sudden — a strange^ myste- 
rious presentiment took possession of his soul — he again 
gazed at the figure before him breathless with fear^ hope^ 
and anxiety. — She at last moved — she turned towards 
him 1 — At once every pulse in his frame ceased to beat, 
and his senses became confused — he wildly looked again. 
She now on a sudden caught his glance^ and her dark eyes 
were instantly, earnestly, riveted upon him ! 

Those who have been separated by fate from the object 
of their romantic affections, and have, perhaps, for years 
dwelt on the dear recollection until it has become a sort of 
dream of the imagination, will know that when at last that 
visionary form is suddenly realised before the eyes, it bursts 
upon the senses with the awfulness of a phantom. Such 
were Trevelyan's bewildered feelings, when, after a total 
separation of so many years, he now thus unexpectedly 
again beheld Theresa ! 

On her part, to recognise him — to fly to his side — to 
seize his hand with rapture — to pour forth the most vehe- 
ment expressions of delight, was the afiair of a moment. 
But still Trevelyan continued to stare wildly at her, as if 
he had lost all power of speech or motion. 

Observing how much her abrupt appearance had agi* 
tated him, (for Theresa needed no one to assist her in 
reading the passions of the soul,) she, pressing his hand in 
hers, said in a low voice, " Come with me into the next 
room — it seems nearly empty, and we may there talk 
more quietly, for this is no place for saying all we both 
have to ask and ta tell ;" and putting her arm within his; 
she led him into the outer apartment. 

When there, seated on a coucYi \>^\l« %\^^\!Mi \»»sA 
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Still pressed in bers^ and once more actually hearing the 
accenu of her beloved voice^ Trevelyan in some degree 
recovered from bis emotion. He then ventiured again to 
raise bis eyes towards her ; indeed, it was now only that 
be actually saw her, for all before had been confnaion. 

At five-and-twenty, Theresa waa still more beantiM 
than at eighteen ; her figure, tbe principal charm of wbidi 
had before consisted in the slim ainnesa of youths was now 
beautifully rounded into a woman's form ; her complezum 
was still more brilliant, her eyes still more sparkling. Bui 
Trevelyan withdrew his &om their glance with a sort of 
mental shudder, for they bad in them an expression which 
tamed his very heart sick, although be could not — would 
not — have described it ; — they told him of scenes to 
which they bad probably been witness, and which appeared 
to have left upon them a stamp of their lawlessness I 

" And is it really you. Colonel Trevelyan ? ** said 
Theresa, looking at him with most unfeigned pleasure ; 
'< 1 can hardly believe it is not aU a dream ! for you can 
form no idea of the happiness of this meeting to me — to 
me, who have heen so long an exUe, and who have Hved in 
sudi total ignorance of the existence even of every creature 
I loved, that I positively did not dare to make inquiries 
after any one. Judge, therefore, of my delight m seeing 
you so unexpectedly ! But I have so much to learn, I 
hardly know where to begin. First, however,. teU m^ 
may I venture to ask after dear, dear Txeevy^" and 
Theresa looked with painful anxiety in her companion's 
face for his reply. 

^' My sister still Hves,'' said Trevelyan, who had now at 
last recovered the power of utterance ; *^ but well I cannot 
say she is.'' 

^' And do you still hve with her ? — at Bichmood ? ** 
inquired Theresa. 

''No," replied Trevelyan, with embarrassment — ''I 
live — I — am married ! " 

*' Married 1 good Heavens ! tell me quiekly to whom^" 
■aid Theresa, with increased eagerness. Trevelyan, witk 
^nne hesitation of manner, named Augusta. 

^ikngpiital to your cousin the Lady Augusta ^ " 
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It was evident that Theresa's first impulse had been to 
express surprise and disappointment, but, suddenly check, 
ing herself, ^^ We did not somehow agree very well for- 
merly, you know/' said she j but now die is your wife, I 
am sure you have taught her to be everything that is 
charming. — Excellent she always was ; indeed too ex- 
cellent for me, which was, I fear, the true secret o£ our 
not suiting ; and if that were the bar to our fnendahip 
before, what will it be now ? " — added she, with a some- 
thing between a smile and a sigh. " But I will be as 
hypocritical as I eaa, in order to win her regard, for your 
wife I must love, and your wife I am determined shall 
love me ; ** and as she uttered these words, she looked at 
him with an expression which, had he ever seen it in 
Augusta's countenance,t he would have hailed as the 
promise of every future happiness. 

Theresa continued thus ^r some time pursuing her eager 
inquiries, while Trevelyan, on his part, could not siunmon 
courage to ascertain by what miracle she thus suddenly 
appeared before him ; whence she came, with whom she 
was now in England^ or had. spent the last years of her 
life. For he felt, as he looked at her and was again 
startled by the indelicacy of her dress and the altered exm. 
pression of her eye, that she had nuich to tell— - too much 
perhaps — and he wished as long aa possible to indulge in 
the delirium of happiness which, founded on ignorance of 
all that had befallen her since they had parted^ and still 
more on the temporary forgetfulness of tdl that befallen 
himself, had taken possession of his senses. 

It was now long past two, and, for some time during 
the latter part of this tSte^a->tiU conversation, figures had 
been gliding through the room wrapped in shawls and 
cloaks, until the greatest part of the company was gone ; 
but Theresa, totally engrossed by her companion^ aeemed 
to have no thoughts of moving, and Trevdyan could not 
bring himself to dissolve the present delightful dream by 
adverting to the hour, or making the slightest motion 
towards leaving her— still Lord Herbert was never named 
by Theresa, and stfll Trevelyan had not lesolutioii to make 
any inquines ccmceining him. 
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At length a person looking hastily in at the door, windl 
led from the next apartment, in apparent search of Boatt 
one, exclaimed, " Oh ! there you are ! " and a very good, 
looking young man coming up to Theresa, said, in rather 
a tone of reproach, '^ I have heen looking for you every- 
where during this last hour, and could not conceive wbai 
was hecome of you ; Mrs. Lindsay wishes to go home, and 
I am come to fetch you ; that is to say, if you can tear 
yourself away," he added, wi(h a supercilious smile ; and 
examining Trevelyan with no very satisfied looks, his eyes 
appeared to take Theresa to task, for heing thus occupied 
with another. 

<' What ! is it already so late ? *' said she, with a sigh ; 
'^ what a pity ! fetch me my doak, Lascelles, and I will 
come directly." Then, as her unknown friend left the 
room, turning again to Trevelyan, she said in a low voice, 
" You must come to me to-morrow morning, I have still 
so much to say, and to ask." Trevelyan, who had neither 
time nor inclination to refuse the apppointment, inquired 
where, and at what hour, he was to call on her. «' There 
is my direction," said she, taking a card of address out of 
her bag, *' and come as early as you like, at twelve — at 
any hour in short ; I shall be too happy to see you" 

Her handsome young friend soon returned with her 
doak, and, as he assisted her in putting it on, '^ What 
in the world," said he, ''is Leslie doing with himself? I 
have not set eyes on him to-day." 

" A pretty question to ask me,** replied Theresa, 
" who have not seen him since our arrival ; however, so 
far I can give you information, that I believe he is gone 
with some friend, whom he unexpectedly fell in with, to 
Ascot races ; but really I am not sure, and I should have 
thought you would have known better by this tinie than to 
Apply to me for news of my husband." 

Her friend laughed, and whispered something to The- 

^^^^i who also laughed, then holding out her hand to 

Trevelyan, with the sweetest expression possible, " d 

~^^^>" she said in a low voice, " remember twelve,** 

JmS^*** left die room arm-in-arm with her companion. 

^^■pow much had Trevelyan learned by those few words 
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which he had now overheard ! They told him that Theresa 
was still a wife^ which^ from her strange silence respecting 
Lord Herhert, he had almost begun to doubt ; they told 
liim that that love for which he had sacrificed his own 
existence was gone ! — and all he heard and saw would 
tell him (although his blood curdled at the obtruding sus- 
picion) that Theresa was no longer the pure, spotless being 
she once had been. Trevelyau remained for several 
minutes fixed to the spot where she had left bim_, engrossed 
by the most painful thoughts ; at length, roused by the 
entrance of a servant, who came in to extingui&h the lights^ 
every one else being gone^ he hastily rose from his seat and 
left the house. 

When in the open air^ and when familiar objects met 
his eyes in his way home, all that had passed within the 
last two hours reassumed to him the semblance of a dream ! 
Was it possible that he was again in a manner united to 
Theresa ? that again next day he should see her — again 
hear the sounds of her voice — of that bewitching voice 
whose tones had still the freshness of innocence ! Oh ! 
if he could but have been deceived by his anxiety — if he 
might but be allowed still to give way to that confiding 
affection which had once made his happiness ! — every 
other trial would then be light in comparison. 

A night of feverish agitation followed the events of that 
evening. Trevelyan's passions were all in wild disorder — 
his conscience^ too^ confusedly reproaching him for the 
existence of feelings which, far from attempting to con- 
trol, he had not yet had courage to investigate. The next 
morning he (almost unconsciously to himself) delayed as 
long as possible encountering his wife at breakfast, for he 
felt as if she must read the secret of his soul in the very 
first glance at his countenance. The instant he appeared 
at the drawing-room door^ his little boy ran up to him ; 
" Oh, here *s papa ! dear, good papa I" and he presented 
his rosy face for the accustomed kiss. Trevelyan took up 
the child in his arms, as a sort of screen between him 
and Augusta. *' Oh 1 but, papa, I fear you have not 
been good — your face looks all I don't kuovi W^^ «9k 
Freddy's does when he won't say U\s leXXwa, '^^x^ Tc^wwoWb 

Q 
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been scolding you ? — have you been crying ? Oh, nangfatj 
pipa ! " and the child playfully held up his finger al IVe- 
yelyan. 

^' Papa has a bad headach/' said Treveljan^ in order 
to turn off* the child's observation on his disordered loob 
into another channel^ fearful that his remarks ni^ 
attract those of his wife. 

'^ A headach J Poor dear papa. I wiU kiss it iwi 
make it well," and the child began caressing him moit 
fondly. 

^' I suppose the House sat very late last night ?** M 
Augusta^ without ever raising her eyes towards her hoi- 
band ; *' for I think it must have been near three when yoi 
came home. Was there anything particular ? " 

'^ No, nothing," said Trevelyan, conscious that he 
coloured as he spoke ; and he seated himself at the 
breakfast table, litde St. Ives on his knee^ who leadiij 
swallowed the food which Trevelyan, unable to eat hhn- 
self, poured dovm the child's throat to avoid detection. 

"St. Ives! St. Ives!" said Augusta angrily^ "<iimH 
you know I have forbidden you to eat egg^ ? Liord Laim. 
oeston, I do wish you would not feed the child at this 
time, you will ruin his stomach: there is nothhig m 
bad for children's digestion as being fed at irregalir 
hours." 

Little St. Ives, with a start and a blush of alarm^ kid 
down the piece &E well-yellowed toast he was just putdiig 
into his mouth ; and the rest of his breakfast reniained 
uneaten on Trevelyan's plate. 

'^ I was wishing to speak to you about the children's 
health," continued Augusta: "Freddy is, I am sore, 
not well ; and Doctor Nicholson says he cannot be wdl 
as long as he stays in London ; and he quite agrees with 
me that it is impossible for children to exist in town. 
Why, only consider how far they have to walk before 
they can get anything like fresh air ! they are quite 
knocked up before they get to the park ; and if I send 
tliem in the carriage, they are so hurried ; for yon knew 
^reddy is not awake till twdve — indeed, sometsmesnot 

ftdl a quarter after ; and then there is the serraliti^ 
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dinner at one — and it never answers breaking into regidar 
family hours ; so you see it is all quite impossible to 
arrange; and the fact is^ if you must and will stay hi 
town as long as Parliament sits, you should, in justice to 
die children^ get some place near, to which we could send 
tiiem, out of tbe horrid smoke of London, for it is reallj 
killing them by inches keeping them shut up in a gIobmb 
street half the summer. Dr. Nicholson entirely agrees 
with me, and, in short, says they must go out of town 
without delay. He told me the other day of a very airy 
house which is now to be had at Cheshunt, with a good 
garden, and not above twelve miles from town ; and that 
would be the very thing. I wish you would ride down 
and look at it ? " 

'^ I cannot to-day^" said Trevelyan^ hoping thus to get 
rid of the matter. 

"Well, but will you to-morrow?" continued Augusta, 
who never gave- up any point on which she had once in- 
sisted. '^ Dr. Nicholson agrees witii me there is not a 
moment to be lost on account of the children : besides, 
the place may be gone. Freddy has not a proper appetite 
certainly, and does not get as strong on his legs as he 
should. Doctor Nicholson seems to think he may possibly 
have worms ; and -indeed he says he should not be sur- 
prised if Louisa showed a tendency to determination of 
blood to the head, though she looks so well, for one cannot 
always judge by eomplexion.** 

And thus Augusta went on in a most wearisome man- 
ner, discussing minutely the symptoms and possible causes 
of these possible complaints in her children : Trevelyan 
the while making no comment, for in truth his thoughts 
were far away both fhnn his children's heads and stomachs. 
Augusta, taking his silence for doubt of her assertions, 
continued : '* I see you don't believe me ; but only speak 
to Doctor Nicholson yourself; he will tell you precisely 
the same story, and, luckily, I expect him every minute. 
And to Trevelyan's dismay the Doctor's well-known 
chftriot at that instant driving to the door, he was doomed 
to hear aTepetition of tiie wlrole story of wonsA^ ^Su^gafita^ 

Q 2 
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fiilncM of the veiiels^ l)ad air, and the abM^te 
of regular houri, diet, and exerciae for chOdren. 

Trevclyan listened to all this, and to AugaUtLM kag 
oommcnts on the Doctor's opinions, with as much patieaee 
as he could command ; and being in no hmnonr to dispik 
the matter, AugusU and the Doctor eaaUy carried tbor 
point. It was accordingly settled that the hoaae at Clies- 
hunt should be inquired after without delay ; and Tie- 
▼elyan, glad to have thus got rid of the sal^ect, the 
minute he could extricate himself from these medieil 
discussions, repaired to his own room. More than onee^ 
during breakfast, he had resolved on mentioning his meet- 
ing with Theresa, but was each time restrained bj vague 
apprehensions with regard to the manner in which Aagnstt 
might receive the intelligence, and still more by those he 
could not help entertaining respecting Theresa herself. 
He, besides, persuaded himself that any disclosure on the 
subject had been rendered impossible by Lady Launcestim's 
long medical disquisitions, and that it was too late to 
commence the sulject now, when it wanted but half an 
hour of the time at which Theresa had appointed him. 
Thus silencing any qualms of conscience which might 
force themselves upon him, Trevdyan passed that half 
hour restlessly, pacing up and down his apartment ; and 
the instant the dock struck twdve, darting out of the 
house, he hurried to Mivart's hoteL 

On his arrivd he was shown up two pair of stairs, 
where he was accosted by a very smart little Frenchwoman, 
who, smiling and curtseying, said she would conduct him 
to " miladi ; " and opening a door at the further end of 
the passage, she at once announced him. 

** Lord Launceston ! he heard Theresa exclaim, ^' Mon 
dieu, Marianne I k quoi done pensez vous, de le conduire 
ici ! " and observing it was a bedroom, Trevdyan was 
hastily retreating, when Theresa, who now caught a 
glimpse of his person, called out, '' Oh ! is it you ? then it 
is all right, come in ; I had quite forgotten your new ap- 
pellation, and really thought your much-respected, aristo- 
eratic uncle was doing me the honour of a visit But I 
bftte Mm new title of your s, so you must really condescend 



to be always Colonel Trevelyan to me^ for that name is 
associated in my mind with too much kindness^ too much 
happiness^ for me ever to consent to address you by any 
other." 

The momentary alarm occasioned by her mistake had 
brought the most beautiful colour into Theresa's cheeks; 
and as she said these last words^ and took Trevdyan's 
hand^ a look of such bewitching sweetness softened her 
eyes, superseding that free glance so revolting to his 
feelings, that again his confidence in her unaltered charac- 
ter revived. 

" Come, sit down,** continued Theresa, " here is a 
fauteuil for you. By the bye, I dare say you are shocked 
at my receiving you in my bedroom ; and I am now so 
used to that foreign custom — habit, you know, being a 
second nature — that it never once occurred to me even to 
apologise to you for treating you so ians ceremonie ; and 
I desired Marianne to bring you up here, as I thought we 
should be so much more quiet, and less exposed to tiresome 
interruptions." 

Theresa was dressed in a loose wrapping.gown, her 
glossy black ringlets were concealed beneath a quantity of 
lace, which, hanging over her face, gave to it a peculiar look 
of delicacy and softness. A French novel lay open on the 
tabic before her, which was covered with flowers, perfumes, 
books, and jewels, all in strange confusion. 

The maid, after having been told to let no one in, with 
an arch smile, and bow of agacerie to Trevelyan, departed, 
and a pause of some minutes ensued ; for when thus left 
tC'te-d^tcte, the past circumstances of their intercourse 
seemed to come back awkwardly to them both, and neither 
appeared very well to know with what subject first to break 
the silence. 

At length Trevelyan, overcoming his emotion, and with- 
out looking at Theresa, said, '^ Is Lord Herbert at home? *' 

" Oh no ! I believe not," she replied carelessly ; " I 
do not think he has even returned from Ascot; but 1 
really know nothing about his movements since our arrival 
the night before last : " then laughing, she added, '' Pro- 
bably, you, with your English dom^^^ xu^\iQiTA> xQivi \^ 
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m ifittoh ihocked at this total lgnonmer«f 
my huiband'a proeeedings^ as at my leoeiTin^ jm in mj 
heilrooni ; but h«re again habit has become nmtore one 
1(1*1 H UNOil to every thing/' said she with a ligb, and a teir 
starting Into her eye. 

«< A strange report reached EngUmd about fire yean 
ago/' continued Trevelyan^ with hia eyes atUl averted 
fVom Theresa, ^ that Lord Herbert had been killed st 
Nisnien, when emleavouring to make his eacape from those 
who arrestetl him." 

•• Yea — since my arrival in England^ I hare heard 
that the world was so good as to convert me into s 
widow/' repliett Theresa ; '^ but it was not quite so bad 
as that — the real truth of the story was, that being st 
Naples wiien war again broke oat, we dawdled on there 
much too long, as Herbert could not bring himself to 
leave his chere amif^ Madame de BricqueviUe^ who per- 
suaded him that under her protection he had nothing to 
fear — at last, quarreling wiih her quondam spaso, on 
account of his chh'e amie, Madame de Bricqueville deter- 
mined on leaving Naples in search of better fortune else- 
where, and it was settled that we should travel homewards 
under her escort. Lord Herbert and myself passing for a 
French gentleman and lady, friends of Madame de Bric- 
queville : perhaps you will again wonder at this sociable 
arrangement," continued Theresa, " and I can't say I 
liked it much myself at the time, but I soon found qu'U 
Jkut Hurler avec les loups, and so on we proceeded most 
lovingly and without molestation till we reached Nismes. 
Unfortunately, the commandant of that place had seen us 
before, and as bad luck would have it, owing General 
Bricqueville a grudge on account of some military ap- 
pointment of which he thought he had deprived him, he 
in revenge (concluding the General privy to our escape) 
immediately arrested us. Madame de Bricqueville inter- 
posed — but the commandant using some strong language 
with regard to the fair mediator, Herbert of course, en 
preux Chevalier, resented the insult. A scuffle ensued, in 
which he was slighdy wounded — it proved however, to 
Up tething^ and only served to render hica for a Ume the 
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more ioterestiog in the eyes, of Madame ^e EdciqQfviile. 
All this was reported at kwd-^uarters by the eoiiuiia]ida]iit> 
amd we wore m oo]Me%ueQoe vegularly detained. In dae 
Gooise of tiine^ Madame de Bricqueville deserted her 
oawMer wrv^nU, aad soon afiler we w&n removed to 
Verdun. That was a detestable place^ as it eontained 
every possible temptattien to evil, without possessing one 
redeeming attraetion (in my eyes at least); — and as I 
also had contrived to make firiends amoi^ those then in 
power," continued Theresa^ with an arch sroile^ '^I 
managed to turn my influence to better account than 
Herbert had his, and we were in consequence, throu^ 
the int^-est and exertions of General St Clair, allowed 
to remove to Paris, where we have remained ever since." . 

Theresa paused*, as if uoeertain whether to proceed with 
h^ narrative ; but a&er a minute of apparent recollection, 
she continued. '^ No residence could be every way more 
agreeable than Psria ^-^ at least while money lasted^ and, 
by some means or others Herbert contrived to keep matters 
going : — wiiethcr the life we led, and the society in which 
we Hved, were exactly such as dear Treevy would have 
approved of, I an net so sure ; — but it was full of 
{Measures ef some sort; and Herbert and I, each in our 
different ways, partook of than most fredy. During all 
this time, I heard nothing from you or Treevy. I suspect 
few of the letters written on either side ever reached their 
destination ; and it is difficult to continue writing when in 
a state of such total ignorance as that in which we then 
were respecting all our friends in £ngland. Monsth aiSker 
month therefore paased without my having courage to 
make any attempt towards the renewal of an intercourse 
which I sometimes fancied you wished should die away ; 
— perhaps, also," conlinued Theresa, mournfully, '* I fdt 
I had no good to say of »ysdf, and that we had better 
both of us be forgotten." 

Theresa again suddenly stopped, drawing a long breatb« 
as if to suppress a nervous sob that was rising to h^ 
throat ; but soon overcoming the feeling which had ape 
pcaied to occaskm it, the proceeded. 

«4 
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'* Herbert's good fortune at last foraook him ; aU lemit- 
taoees from his £itber had long linoe ceased, and growii^ 
desperate, he eagerly caught at Lasodles' ofifers to assiit 
him in eflecting oor escape. — Bnt I forget, — you dont 
know aboat Lascelles. He was, with ooraebes, amao|r 
the dHenu9 at Verdun, and had also obtained lea^e lo 
remove to Paris. For some time he continiied to 
advance money to Herbert, bat, as his means were also 
beginning to fail, that compaet coold not continoe ; 
and both at length becoming weary of so uncertain 
an existence, they tnmed all their thoughts towards 
England. In what manner our escape was effected, I am 
not at liberty to tell — nor will I tell you upon what 
c mditions Lascelles agreed to our sharing his fortunes." 

Theresa was silent, — a crimson blush suffused her 
face, and she fixed her eyes on the ground ; while 
Trevelyan, trembling in every limb, looked at her aghast. 

'^ I see what is passing in your mind," said she, after 
a minute, and with a wild /)uickness of manner. '' I read 
your suspicions — but, thank Heaven! I can still look 
you — still look the world in the face. Although 
slighted — scorned — although my doating affection has 
been repaid by neglect, I loved him, t loved myself too 
well, to resent my injuries as I might have done ; — ay, 
and fool that I am, to you I will acknowledge that I still 
love Herbert too well to " 

Here Theresa's voice became quite choked with her 
emotion, and after one or two vain attempts at repressing 
her feelings, she burst into an agony of tears. 

Trevelyan, shocked beyond the power of words, sat 
motionless. In a minute, however, Theresa to a degree 
recovered herself. *' You know," she continued, with the 
tone and manner of violent excitement, ^' you know how 
devoted my heart was to him. Heaven knows how 
devoted it would ever have continued — I had lavished on 
him every faculty of my soul — I loved him with an 
enthusiasm that made me see nothing in the world but 
him ! It was a short delirium of happiness dearly pur- 
chased by years of pain and disappointment. It was long 
before I vxmld — before I could open my eyes to the 
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truth ; — when at last it forced itself upon me — when I 
at last saw the deception of which I had heen the dupe — 
or, perhaps, rather which I had practised on mysdf-^ 
when I saw, past all possibility of doubt^ the misery of 

my situation ** Theresa's voice again faltered, and, 

as if too much overpowered by her feelings to proceed, she 
abruptly rose from her seat, and hurrying to the window^ 
threw up the sash, eagerly welcoming the fresh air which 
blew on her agitated face. 

After remaining thus a minute, she turned towards 
Trevelyan, and with a smile said, '* Don t let me alarm 
you — the fit will soon be over ; such acces do not visit 
me often now — indeed, I had flattered myself I was 
quite hardened to it all; but seeing you again, and the 
recollections which the sight of you has revived, are all too 
much — they have quite overpowered me : " and covering 
her face, she sobbed aloud. 

Trevelyan could endure it no longer — he darted towards 
her — he seized her hand — he called her by the most 
endearing names — he faltered out the kindest words of 
comfort. 

Just tben, a knock was heard at the door, and Marianne, 
without allowing time for an admitting reply, appeared. 
Theresa made sign to Trevelyan ;iot to leave her; and 
composing herself with a quickness that was quite 
astonishing to him, she demanded of Marianne what she 
wanted. 

" Monsieur est id," said she, '' et demande s'il ne pent 
pas ^tre admis.*' 

" Ah ! dites lui que je ne peux pas le voir dans le mo. 
ment," replied Theresa, in an hesitating tone. 

'^ Je le lui ai d^ja dit, et que Miladi est tres particu- 
lierement occup^e," said the soubrette, with a sly glance at 
Trevelyan. " Mais, Monsieur vent savoir ce qui I'occupe, 
car il est venu tout expres pour se devouer au service do 
Miladi." 

'* Dites lui," said Theresa, assuming a calm look and 
manner, as if the presence of Trevelyan had inspired her 
with the dignity and boldness of rectitude. '' Ditea 4. 1(U. 
Lascelles de ma part, que je le prie de Te^envx ^va% ^sso^ 
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heuret, que la yoitare ett co mn m d ^^ et qim j^csp^re ^'il 
m'aooompagnen chei Madame Lindaaj. Mab qae dus 
le iQMneDt un ami que je n'ai va de six ans, ub .maai de 
ma jcaneise est id, et que soua pariona d'affidrea." 

^' Ah ! il est question d'affidrca avee vn ami de k 
jeuneaae!" repealed Marianne^ aa with a lode of pert 
ineredulity she again stared impudendy at TreveljrsB* 
'^ Je ne me doutais paa de eeb ; faien, je dirai tont k 
monsieur^ et il faut bien quMl soit eonteat.'' 

^' Attends, attends/' said Theresa, and hastily writing 
a few words with her pendl on a scrap of paper, '^ 14," 
aaid she, *^ donne lui cela, et ce que j'ai tois auffira.*' k 

As Marianne pertly spun out of the room with her 
despatch, she nmttered to herself, although load enoi^ 
for both Trevelyan and her mistress to hear her, *^ Ma fbi ! 
oe serait bien mieux de lui dire tout boAnemeat que qri 
va a la chasse perd sa place." 

" Petite impertinente, tais toi," said Theresa, sharply, 
although eridently amused rather than indignant at her 
excessive insoloiee. 

" The truth is," added she, turning to Trevelywi, in 
whose count»[ianoe she plainly read surprise and dis- 
pleasure ; Marianne is, I suspect, just now in high £sTonr 
with Lord Herbert, which is the real secret of her inqmv 
tinenee to me," 

This intrusion of MariaMie's, and the nature of her 
errand, were, perhaps, on the whole, fortunate circum- 
stances at that moment, as the lawless levity of all he saw 
and heard, awakened Trevelyan from a dream of tmder. 
ness and pity, which had for the time made him forget 
everything but Theresa, and Th^esa unhappy ! He had 
gradually retired to a distance from her, and resumed his 
former seat, while she remained at the window, her head 
leaning on her hand. 

'^ Lady Herbert," he at length said, '* may I speak to 
you as a friend ? Will you let me still exercise my former 
office of guardian ? '* 

Most willingly, moat gratefully !" exclaimed Thowsa 

fervour ; *' but on one condition, that yon still call 

S'hoesa, as in days of yore; unless, indeed, you 
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think (as I smpeet you do) that I have forfeited all right 
to such endearments of friendship/' 

'^ MHio ?" COB tinned Trerdyan^ in a grave firm voiee, 
and no way noticing what she had just said, '^ who is this 
Mr. Lascelles ? What are his ri^bts oyer your time — - 
yoor actions ? How come yoa to he living on terms of 
snch extraordinary intimacy with him •— and tsAa^ are the 
MndUhns to which yoa aUnded?" he added, in a lower 
voice. 

Theresa coloured. ^' Reslly," said she gaily, ^' vovs 
ahusez an peu du privil^e de toteur. Yoa cannot expect 
I will tell yoa all my secrets at once ; and sordy I luive 
told enough for one day — £u: too madi,'* added she, after 
a moment's paase, and in an altered tone ; *' 1 have iold 
you a tale, which yoa little ooold have thought, when we 
parted on my wedding-day, ever to have heard from me.*' 
— And again big tears rolled down her flushed cheeks. 
" It is strange how low and nervous I am this morning," 
she continued. ^' I don't know what has come over me ;" 
and leaving her seat at the window, she for some time 
wa&ed up and down the room, endeavouring to compose 
herself. 

At last she went up to Trevelyan. ** I will finish my 
confessions to you another time," said she, ** but I cannot 
now — for I am somehow a fSool to-day — tired and not 
weU, I suppose. — So let us talk about yourself — about 
dear Treevy. I do so long to see her ! when can I go to 
her?" 

^^ That is just what I was going to ask you," said 
Trevelyan, for he too longed that Theresa should find a 
refrige for her wild undisciplined feddngs- in the edifying 
influence of his sister's society. 

" To-morrow ? " said Theresa. 

'* Yes, the sooner the better," replied Trevelyan, eagerly; 
and then as if some thought had on a sudden changed his 
first impnlse, he added, after a minute, '^ I will see if 
Lady Launceston will like to go with us to-morrow.** 

*' Lady Launceston ! " exclaimed Theresa, ^' oh no, for 
Heaven's sake, do not propose to her to be en tiers ^>Scl'^qa. 
I have not made myself ^P ^o^ ^^^ 1^* ^'''OiS. ^«>\a?a!^gc&n%» 
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'' for I must not venture to present myself before the ali* 
perfect Lady Augusta with all my blushing imperfections 
on my head — and surely ^ even your stiff English propriety 
cannot think there would be any harm in your driving down 
with me to Richmond to see your sister ! " 

Trevelyan did not immediately reply, for in truth he 
knew not what to say — he more dian agreed with Theresa, 
in thinking that Augusta would he in every way difkieie 
and very much de trap in such an expedition ; buc^ perhaps, 
it was for that very reason — it was because he already 
looked with delight to those hours which he was to spend 
with Theresa, tite-a-UUy that he felt it was absolutely 
necessary at once to put an end to the present mystery 
about her. He was fully aware that his former system of 
concealment could not — indeed, ought not — now to con- 
tinue; for instinct told him that Augusta, calm and 
passionless as she appeared, might be capable of the most 
suspicious jealousy. 

" "Well then," said he, after a pause of a minute or tw©, 
*' will you call on Lady Launceston to-day ?" 

" Why — yes — perhaps I will," said Theresa. '* But 
should she not first call on me ?" 

Trevelyan's face crimsoned up to his forehead. *' fihe 
does not yet know of your arrival," said he, in a low voice, 
and with much embarrassment. 

There was again a pause. Theresa fixed her eyes for 
an instant on Trevelyan, and then said, " Well, I suppose 
if I go late this afternoon, I may be sure Lady Launceston 
will be out, and I can leave my card as a first introduction ; 
for to tell you the truth, I rather dread encountering her 
alone. Conscience makes cowards of us all, you know ; 
and yet," added she, after a minute's refiection> *' perhaps, 
on the whole, it wiU be better that our first meeting should 
be without you." — For that heightened colour in Tre- 
velyan's face had already let Theresa into the secret of 
his married life : a secret which appeared to be at once not 
only folly comprehended by her, but to excite no surprise. 

Trevdyan rose to depart. " At what time to-morrow 
■*»U we go ?" said Theresa : " will one suit you ?" 

V ^^** he replied^ in rather an uncertain voice. 
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^^ Well, then, I shall expect you here at one, and I will 
have the barouche ready to take us to Richmond." 

So saying, she held out her hand to Trevelyan. ^' Good 
b'ye, then, for to-day, I suppose," she continued with a 
mournful smile, " and thanks for all your kindness, even 
for your lectures. I assure you, they have done me good 
— and, alas ! I require much good to be done to me -— 
in every way, I fear." 



CHAPTER II. 

Youth ! brilliant thing, that, like the fummer iy. 

Hast but a day to wanton in, and die : 

Unlike (though stale the almile) in this. 

Thy day may lack the lunabine gilding hit, 

Mav flit as rapidly, yet ere it dote 

Feel somewhat of the burthen years impose ; 

For me thou madest double hake away. 

And little of enjoyment mark'd thy stay ! Old Song. 

Trevelyan was engaged to a political dinner the evening 
of that day on which he had visited Theresa, and as he 
afterwards went to the House of Lords, where he was kept 
unusually late, he and Lady Launceston did not meet till 
the following morning at breakfast. Again on appearing 
he was greeted by the joyful caresses of his children, and 
again Augusta returned to the subject of the villa in 
Hertfordshire. 

'^ I have been thinking,*' said she, '^ as you are somehow 
always so busy, that I might as well myself drive down 
and look at this house Dr. Nicholson recommends, and so 
give the children a run in the country ; I can take Griffiths 
with me to see whether it is in good repair, and that the 
offices are convenient ; and with regard to the place itself, 
I dare say I shall be just as good a judge of what will suit 
us as you can be ; indeed better, for you never will tak& 
the trouble to look into little detaV\a ; saOl ^>CkaX> v^ ^de^ 
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etse^ I mint say does tnrpiise me, yoa don't Mem to can 
a bit about the matter ! " 

Trevelyan certainly in his own mind oonld bat plead 
gnilty to the tnith of this latter accusation, the whc^ aflSdr 
of the honse in the country, and the nnwholesomenesa of 
London for children, having gone entirely oot of his head. 
So that, on Augusta's recurring to the subject, he was not 
a little discomposed, as his first thought was, diat tins, his 
totally forgotten promise, would interfere most disagreeably 
witli his appointment with Theresa ; for he well knew his 
wife's persevering adhesion to any thing which she had 
once undertaken, and therefore did not very well see how 
to get rid of the engagement he had inadvertently made 
widi her. His satisfaction at this proposal of her's was 
therefore proportionably great ; and in a most approving 
tone he commended her excellent arrangement, and advised 
her by all means to drive down to Cheshunt without delay. 
Then, after a moment s thought, he added, ^' You may 
leave St. Ives under my charge, for if you go into Hert- 
fordshire, (and I quite agree that you will settle the busi- 
ness about the house ten times better than I should,) I 
think — I shall — go to see my sister — and — I will take 
him with me. 

Augusta made all sorts of ol^tions — that she was sure 
he would keep him out too late, diat he would let him eat 
too much fhiit, or get his feet wet, or catch cold falling 
asleep coming home. But Trevelyan, having given way 
to his wife's ¥rishes in one point, now kept steadily to his 
own in this, so that she was at last (for a wonder) obliged 
toyidd. 

As it was a long drive to Cheshunt and back, post-horses 
were ordered for die landan at twelve, at which our Lady 
Launoetton, the two younger children, nurses, and Gxiffitiis 
"^^v to set oat on their expedition. '^ And then," said 
Angoata, (who had a pecoUar propensity for all the details 
^ ^tnngement,) ** you can take what carriage you please 
to Richmond, oiij remember I shall want a pair of horses 
S^'^^^ti Ibr I am to chaperon Miss Penrhyn to the ball at 
BooM^ you know ; to which of course, I suppooe 
^ ' to go?** 
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Treyelyan made no reply > for just then a tenrant 
entering, placed before Augusta the visiting cards which 
had been left the evening before^ and as his eyes rapidly 
glanced over them^ his attention was immediately arrested 
by discovering Theresa's^ which was lying at the bottom 
of the parceL His heart beat quick^ and again making use 
of his boy as a sort of defence from his wife's observation^ 
he took little St. Ives on his knee^ and occupied himself in 
twisting the curls of his hair round his fingers^ while 
Augusta was looking over her numerous visiters. 

'' Lady Herbert Leslie, Mivart's Hotel ! Who in the 
world can that be ? " said she, examining Theresa's card. 

Trevelyan pretended not to hear her, and continued 
playing with the child's ringlets. Whether Augusta ob- 
served the agitation but too visible t>n his countenance, and 
if she did, what private comments she may have made 
thereon, is net known ; but after a mimite she, with a 
peculiar dryness of tone and manner, said, ** Is that the 
person whom I met with formerly as l^iss Howard ?" 

'^ Yes," replied Trevelyan, thkiking himself now called 
upon to make some answer, and conamandtng his voice as 
well as he could ; Jli^s Howard, yon know, married year 
brother's friend. Lord Herbert Leslie." 

Augusta made no immediate comment, but after a 
minute or two resumed, in the same cold repulsive tone, 
'' I thought they were abroad, and that no one knew any 
thing of them ?" 

'* They are only just retorncd t» Engbnd," said 
Tievdyan ; '^ I do not believe they have been in London 
above a couple of days." 

'' Have you seen Lord Uerhat}" inquired Augusta; 
" for as I do not see his eard, I suppose you were at home 
when he called ?" 

'' No, I have not seen him yet, only Lady Herbert," 
replied Trevelyan ; '' and indeed it was by mere chance 
that I knew they were arrived." Then, after a momem^e 
pause, he added, " Lady Herbert will, I dare say, be very 
glad if yon call upon her ; for she is, of coorae^ a total 
stranger in London, and any dviUtj wiU Iherefove bt % 
xeal kandiMHi^* 
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Auguita made no reply ; and there was a aometbing so 
little encouraging in her looks^ that Trevelyan had not 
resolution to proceed to inform her that he was that Tery 
(iay going to accompany the apparently obnoxious Theresa 
to llichinond. 

A silence therefore ensued, which it becanae every 
moment more difficult to breaks and which was at list 
only terminated by the entrance of Griffiths, to whom 
Augusta had some orders to give. She therefore imme- 
diately left the room to speak to him^ and thus ended the 
conversation on the subject of Lady Herbert Leslie. 

As soon as Lady Launceston was fairly off for Cheshunt, 
Trevelyan bent his steps towards Brook Street^ little 
St. Ives capering at his side in an ecstasy of delight at the 
prospect of passing the day with papa and Aunt Treevy. 
On reaching Mivart's Hotels he was again led up two pair 
of stairs, and again ushered into Theresa's bedroona. She 
was now ready dressed to receive him ; every trace of tears 
and sorrow had disappeared from her face, which shone 
forth in all its dazzling loveliness. As he entered with his 
boy, her attention was directly attracted towards him^ and 
she eagerly inquired whose child he was. 

'* Mine," said Trevelyan. 

" Yours ! why you never told me you had a child !" 
and running up to little St. Ives, she caught him in her 
arms, and placing him on the table before her, began ca- 
ressing him most fondly. 

*' Dear boy !" she exclaimed, after gazing on him for a 
minute or two, <' how like he is to you ! Come, you little 
moiikcy, don't be afraid of me, but put your arms round 
my neck, and kiss me and love me ;" and so saying, she 
clasped his little hands round her beautiful throat. 

The sight of these kind caresses lavished on his child 
revived too many contending feelings in Trevelyan *s bosom 
for him to trust himself to witness them, and he hastily 
^v^lked towards the window. '' Will you allow him to be 
^ our party to Richmond to-day ? " said he, after a 
''^Q^nt'a pause ; '* for Lady Launceston is gone out of 
^^^ Mid 1» k kit in my charge ? " 

" ^' willingly ; I am sure I shall he too ha.^^^ to 
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nave his dear little company. Really^ Colonel Trevdyan^" 
continued she, again kissing St. Ives's round fresh cheeks, 
^' I envy you this child to love. It would have heen much 
hetter for me, I dare say, if I had had children to occupy 
me, and make me steady; that is to say, tiresome, and 
twaddling, as all fond mothers are, and Uien I suppose I 
should have been thought a pattern of every virtue. By 
the by, I do suspect," added she laughing, " that, after all. 
this is a rtue of propriety of yours, and that this little 
personage is brought en tiers to act the part of chaperon, 
for I verily believe you are afraid of being seen alone with 
me:" and again Theresa laughed heartily at Trevelyan's 
supposed scruples. " Well, as you like, for I am sure, I 
can have no objection to his company, and we shall soon 
be friends — shall we not, little man ?" 

*' I friends with all pretty ladies," said St Ives. 

** Quite right," said Theresa, again laughing ; " there s 
a wise little boy." 

Theresa's carriage was now announced. " Oh ! how 1 
like this expedition," she exclaimed with energy ; '' come, 
quick — Marianne, give me my doak and sac ; '* and then 
taking Trevelyan's arm, and holding little Sl Ives by the 
other hand, she lightly bounded down the stairs, and the 
trio set off for Richmond. 

When, thus leaving London, Augusta and all his cares 
behind him, Trevelyan, at Theresa's side, and on a 
delicious day in June, flew through the perfumed air, it 
seemed to him as if he had suddenly been transported into 
another world, and was surrounded by the delights of 
Paradise itself. No one of any feeling can be insensible 
to the fresh charms of the country, after a long confine- 
ment in town ; for the sight of Nature in all the gaudy 
gaiety of spring, seems to renovate the very heart and 
spirits by greeting us on every side with sights and sounds 
of enjoyment. And if such are the effects produced on 
the calmest minds by the exhilarating scene, what feelings 
must it have excited in Trevelyan's on that delightful day, 
when she then at his side, and who was in such lovely 
unison with all around, was the being who had for «o l^'Gdi^ 
been the key-stone o£ his exifitence \ TW Ockft«t^%>S\3a^ 
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of which he had hitherto been so painfully teiinble, amid 
an the pursuits aud pleasures of life^ aeemed now on a 
mdden filled up ; and in the ddirium of the momeBt, 
recklessly giving way to a temporary fbrgetfulness of llie 
double bar of separation which £ate had raised between 
him and his fascinating companion, he boldly repelled 
those whispers of consdenee which would have warned 
him that what was so delightful eoold not possibly be safe^ 
and for the moment banished from his mind those sbict 
principles of rectitude which his religion taught him. 

Theresa was in the gayest spirits — all her sorrowfl;, all 
her injuries seemed to be forgotten ; and as she played 
and talked the wildest nonsense with his child^ Trevelyan 
almost doubted whether the scene and the tears to which 
he had been witness but a few hours before^ and which 
had left so painful an impression on his mind^ were not 
all a dream — so littiie did they appear in connection with 
the light-hearted gaiety of his seemingly thoughtksa com- 
panion. 

As they drew near Ridimond^ however^ this gaiety 
gradually subsided. Theresa became nearly silent^ and 
on entering the town she shrank back into the comer 
of the carriage, as if fearful of encountering objects which 
necessarily brought so much to her recollection. Trevd* 
yan, who could but too well comprehend the cause of her 
abstraction, spoke not either^ and little St. Ives^ alone and 
unheeded, prattled on, descanting on all he saw. They 
thus arrived at the door of Miss Trevelyan's house. Tie* 
velyan alighted firsts and as he took Theresa's hand to help 
her out, he felt it tremble in his. The remembrance oif 
the last time when^ standing on that very spot^ he had 
pressed that dear hand in his, on finally consigning her to 
Ae love and care of another^ rushed forcibly on his mindj 
and seemed to revive all the struggles of that agonising 
moment. Theresa's agitation increased so much on leaving 
tlie carriage^ that he directly drew her arm within his, and 
luinied her into the house. 

*' You must prepare yourself to find my sister much 
Ampd^" laid he in a low voice, as they asceaded the 
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Stairs which led to the little drawing-room; <^I fear she 
is not long for this world." 

Miss Trevdyan had heen apprised of their coming ; for^ 
fearful of the effeota of any agitation on her fast sinking 
frame, Trevelyan had written to her the evening hefm^ 
to inform her of Theresa's unexpected return to England^ 
and of their prohable visit to her the next day. 

On entering^ they found the poor invalid lying on a 
couchj which was placed dose to the open window of h^ 
little verandah, the creepers which clustered over it hang* 
ing nearly into the room ; she had surrounded herself with 
vases of fresh flowers, as if to give to her apartment un air 
defSte, and had evidently also taken unusual pains with 
her dressj although little was visible of her person, a large 
shawl covering her shoulders, and another being thrown 
over her feet. The instant they reached the door Theresa 
flew forward,. and the next was locked in her friend's arms^ 
sobbing Hke a child. 

This meeting was just then too much for Trevelyan'a 
nerves to standi and catching hold of little St. Ives^ he 
hastily descended with him into the garden. 

It was some time before either Miss Trevelyan or 
Theresa had sufficiently recovered from their emotion to 
speak: the latter gazing with tearful eyes on the pale 
emaciated countenance of her friend. " I dare say yoa 
find me much changed, Theresa," she at length said; 
'^ six years will tell upon us all, — though I cannot say 
they have on you, my love," (for Miss Trevelyan s eyea 
were fixed in admiration on Theresa's dazzling beauty>) 
<^ and I trust that in spite of your long residence abroad, 
you are restored to us pure and fresh in mind as in person. 
You know I was old-fashioned and narrow-minded enough 
not to approve of your foreign expedition, when it was 
only to have been for two years, as I thought it at best but 
a dangerous experiment; so judge what my anxious fears 
for you have been; — but I really think my evil bodings 
have not been fulfilled, and that you are returned to na 
the same Theresa you ever were.'* 

Theresa averted her face. '^I was never worthY oC 
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your kindneti/' said she ; " you always thought too 
highly of me." 

** Well, at all events/' replied Miss Trevelyan in a 
light tone, '' you are not grown conceited, and I am not 
•ure that humility was one of the qualities for which you 
w«re most famous formerly — hey ! Theresa ? Do you 
rememher all our quarrels on that subject ? " — and again 
Broiling on her as she drew her towards her, '' Dear, dear 
Theresa ! '* added Miss Trevelyan, " what good it does 
me beholding your young face once more ; and it does my 
heart good also to read in your eyes that you too are happy 
It seeing your poor Treevy again — that you still care for 
tts, and feel pleasure in being at last restored to your old 
home at Richmond.*' 

Therett's quivering lips alone answered this appeal to 
her lyings. *' I have so much to learn about you,** 
oontinuetl Miss Trevdyan, " so mudi I want to ask, I 
hardly know where to commence my queries ; bat first 
teU me, where is your husband ? why did he not eome 
widi you to.day ? "* 

^ He is gone out of town with a firiend,** replied 

^^ He is quite well, I bope; — still handsome? — and 
of course still iJ wjwr glfly in love,** added Miss Trevelyan, 
amiliug gaily in Theresa's lace. 

Tlimem drew away — Jier coloiir deepened in her dieds, 
and dwie was a pause. At last. Miss Trcrelyan takxag 
her hand in bodi befs> as she fixed her eves stedfudy on 
her — « Theten ! "• said she, '' aie you lippy ?** 

^* H^pipf ! ^ repeated Theresa quictiT, in a strange 
WMartain Hwie (fix- dot is a startling wotd when die heart 
data lot ifttdily e«ht> to its sound) — "^ yes^ :e be sure I 
M ! Hi^T a^ ^ worid goesy" ^k^ added* with assumed 
imtr; ** we Rtsst al have ear catw yon knov. Why. 
jion Tonmeii; dear Treevy^ vmrr always telii::::^: aw^ ^lis 
^vithl wn» no( ^ pbce in which to set*k or hece fisr ba^ 
l"^***- I dtol UM VeiKve vanr weeds dttn..*^ saii«i she* wi:h 
% MhuKhttW sttil^; ^ 1 ko^ no^ii^ 0^ 

ft kMi ^brffrfiiig i«o€. I chaae fi» l«av« the 
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others ; but really, after all, during these last five years^ 
mine has been such a strange unsettled existence, I have 
hardly had leisure to think whether I was happy — still 
less, perhaps, whether I was good." 

Miss Trevelyan looked earnesdy in Theresa^s face, at a 
loss to guess, from her odd flighty manner, whether there 
was any foundation for the quick suspicions to which her 
suddenly altered tone and countenance had given rise* 
She therefore ibrhore to press the matter any farther just 
then — but again taking her hand she kindly said, *' We 
must by degrees tell each other everything that has hap- 
pened to us since we parted. — My story will he soon told. 
Heaven knows ! " she added, with a sigh. 

*^ It is yoiur story, however, which I wish to hear,' 
said Theresa, eagerly catching at her friend*8 words, in 
order to turn the discourse from herself : " although I 
fear I can but too well guess what it has heen. You have 
sufl^red — you still, I am afraid, suffer much." 

'^ €rod, my child, proportions our strength to the evils 

He wisely inflicts ! Had it heen shown me all I was 

destined to endure, I fear weak human nature would have 

shrank from the sight in dismay ; and yet, I have been 

so wonderfully, so mercifully supported, that year after 

year of constant suffering has passed over me, and my 

poor worn out frame still struggles on ; indeed, 1 am now 

so used to pain, I have nearly lost all recollecdon of the 

enjoyment of ease and health, and am therefore spared 

those aggravations to my sufferings which such compari. 

sons always occasion : such mere bodily discomforts 

particularly those of a body so exhausted as mine now is 

cannot long endure, and are therefore easy trials to our 

faith and fortitude, compared to those to which this world's 

happiness exposes us. Oh Theresa ! I wish your task in 

life may be as easy as mine has now become,'* continued 

Miss Trevelyrn, gazing in her young friends face with 

the tenderest expression of interest, '^ I wish I fdt s^„ 

you were as happy in your lot as 1 am in mine ; \>ut sdl 

you <5aii be sustained by Aat same Almighty Power ^Vo, ^ 

has strengrthened me ; it is through thax ^VVvcv^ %*»«!6 

power alone th&t I have been enabled lo suyiYci^x. ^^risQ 

R 3 



ffltirtnilHnf( to torture* from which my human nature 
would havu shrunk ; it in that power which now opens to 
IIM a 1iapplni!M beyot A the imagination of man to conceiTc ! 
•— Utr 1 look to it with certainty^ as I know that He in 
ivtiotn I have truNted ii faithful — that what I could not 
hiri! (lono for inyiielf' has been done for me — and that I 
may thttrifforo dio in the sure hope of a blessed immor- 
tility. HoW| therefore^ with sach prospects before me^ 
ean I complain if a few more hours or days must still be 

EhmkI In slckneit here below ? fbr this world, with its 
fn wm\ lorrowM, has become so little to me, — indeed, I 
d no Idfft I Ntiil clung so much to any one earthly thing 
■s 1 now (wl I do to you, Theresa ; and I bless God for 
hU goodiiMN in granting me this one more earthly plea- 

Whtltt sho spoke. Mist Trerelyan's countenance had 
MiumfHl a d<>|jtrec of animation which rendered its expres- 
9\w\ aliiUHit c<»le»tial. Theresa's eyes were fixed upon her 
tn iuut« astonishment ^ I hiTe so Imig prayed," she 
9vntibu«»d» '* to b« allowed to see you again before I die ! 
«*>«ml my |u«Yf r at last seemed so hopdess, that as I 
now look iM) your d«ar face» I could almost fancy yoa 
wm^ a bkiWMi iVMM»imgtr sent fVom bearen to tdl me that 
wy Kour of TvhMffp is vome. and that I am soon to be ad- 
nmiKl ^10 that wtwU where tbete win be no mote pain 
«r iMvrrow, ami whew we shall be again muted lor ever 

H waa M> b<^ «bce stdi wotds — Binee die Toice cf 
W%^ h»Kl sowkM iiK Tbema's eaiR. tfisc its accms 
«wiM mmI ^Yff|^wirv^ ber. aad gaiii^ en her fnoA as 
Wk « Mn^ VilT «Mse stfc^tniNr erte** she ittia^iaaBar iJ r m^ 
Wk ¥«e ksMNSk ^ Ktvik kww.'" mI sIm^. is a pao^ ^^ 

JQik Willi WM tiHk ^ mttiK^ Iht da tlMT havoir wen< to 
]^V«vij^ ai>r ^Mt«ra9B|t. Obi r if I hai ^^ 7e«r cmw 

•■^wj^ ^''^ ^iMir ^ufwe — iJ^Qoe fMaauBs. whiKh i 
5|^ «^*M ^i^iHk dlMli wM a imdiK «mtfi bid: 
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" Detrest Theresa^ do not talk so strangely^" said Miss 
Trevelyan with eagerness^ — for in the exalted rectitude of 
*her own mind^ she conceived Theresa's wwds to mean no 
move than the contrite sorrows of a pions heart ; — ''do 
not so injure yourself^ do not so injure your God^ as to 
think He will not listen to the prayer of faith^ although 
it proceeds from a troubled soul." 

Just then^ Trevelyan^ hoping the first agitation of the 
meeting was over^ returned. On seeing Miss Trevdyan^s 
unusually flushed cheeks and tearful eyes^ and Theresa 
on her knees by her side^ he hardly knew whether to 
advance or retire. '' We are at our confessions^" said 
Miss Trevelyan^ smiling; and holding out her hand 
towards her brother^ " I am trying to reconcile our poor 
wanderer to herself.*' 

Theresa^ well aware that Trerelyan might but too wdL 
guess at the real cause of her self-accusations, did not daie 
to meet his eyes, but hid her face on Miss Trevelyao*s 
pillow. <' Calm yourself, dear Theresa," she continued, 
'' it is I who haye agitated you by talldng in a manner 
which, perhaps, is not fair, for I am conscious I must see 
death and all connected with it, in a very different light 
fWmi those who are still in the heyday of life ; for having 
so long looked it in the face, it has retStj become ' mine 
own familiar friend ;' — but we will taft no more of these 
thingB now ; and here is poor* Frederick, to whom I have 
not yet spoken." 

SdU Theresa wept on ; — Trerelyan approached her — 
sanctioned by the pnesence of bis sister, he ventured to 
press her hand to his lips, to hold it clasped in hi;* ; and 
Miss Trevelyan, whose pure mind saw in his caresses to 
her weeping friend, no more than the commiserating 
kindness of pity, thanked Heaven that the poor exile was 
again restored to his care. 

How k)ng they continued thus, Trevelyan CTturfy 
could not have told ; for those delightful moments, uuring 
which he felt as if his heart was united to Theresa's, 
p««Bed by too quickly for him to be able to take any cc^. 
msance- of their flight. At last, Utde St. Ives runn ing in^ 
put an end to this general feeling oi mAxi«s& vsA ^\i^asgaa- 

B, ^ 
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" Pretty lady crying," said he ; '^ is the pretty lady 
naiighty ? Papa, what has she done ? '' 

'< Tell the pretty lady, St. Ives," said Miss Trevelyan,* 
smiling, " that I will forgive her, if she will hehave better 
in future." 

" If you good, you may get up," said the child, in a 
eoaxing tone, as he put his little arms around Theresa's neck* 
Theresa raised her head, and fondly kissing the boy, 
" Come, said she, ^' you and I will go and play together 
in the garden ;" and quickly rising from her knees, as she 
seized his hand, she was out of the room and down the 
verandah steps in a minute. 

When tlms left tite-a^tite, their hearts both full of 
Theresa, Trevelyan felt almost bound to impart to his 
sister his doubts and fears respecting her ; but he shrank 
ffia the task, for it seemed to him that, in giving ex- 
pression to those fears, he should embody them into 
reality, and it was too sweet to his ears to listen to her 
kind expressions with regard to their prodigal child, for 
him voluntarily to throw out. hints respecting her, which 
would necessarily disturb the afiectionate interest she 
inspired. ^ 

Before long, John appeared with the luncheon, and 
little St. Ives*s repast. ^' Go and fetch your child," said 
Miss Trevelyan to her brother, ^'for I am sure it is 
already full late for his dinner, and his companion also 
had much better take something." 

Trevelyan was nothing loth to obey his sister's orders, 
and soon joined Theresa in the garden. Her cheeks were 
•till wet with tears, and although she was talking gaily to 
the child, her eyes were fixed with an abstracted melan- 
choly gaxe on those scenes which recalled so much to her 
stricken mind. " I am sent to summon you to luncheon," 
said Trevelyan ; *' for my sister thinks that both the 
playfellowB will be much the better for a little refresh, 
mtnt." 

^Send in SL Ives,*' said Theresa in a low voice to 
Trevelyan, as she took his arm, ** and stay here a minute 
or two with me, for I am not yet fit to encounter your 
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The boy ran into the house, and they were left alone. 
Theresa walked slowly towards the parapet-wall, and then 
stopped. '^How much does that beautiful Thames, so 
calmly gliding by, say to me !" she mournfully exclaimed, 
after a moment's pause. 

" And to me too, Theresa," said Trevelyan^ *^ do you 
think it says nothing ? " 

~>^ It was the first time that he had, notwithstanding her 
ii^unctiony called her Theresa, and the sound, as it escaped 
his lips, gave a strange thrill to his heart. 

** This time seven years," she continued, as if she had 
not noticed his words, '^ you were rowing me and poor 
Treevy on that same lovely Thames. — What a happy 
being I then was ! — I would seek for greater happiness — 
and I found — what those must find, who seek for that 
which does not exist." 

Theresa, quite overpowered by her feelings, covered her 
face with her handkerchief, and became so violently affected 
that Trevelyan, supporting her with his arm, led her to the 
bench under Uie catalpa tree — to that well-known spot, 
where she had so often in days of yore listened (alas ! too 
carelessly) to the counsels and pious exhortations of her 
friend. They sat for some time in silence. All around 
them spoke of change and decay ; for the garden, now for 
long unvisited by its owner, was totally neglected, and a 
W persevering roses alone still made their way through the 
grass and nettles which had overgrown the parterres. 

" Poor Treevy ! *' Theresa at length exclaimed, '' I see 
it is many a day since she has been here ! Oh ! what a 
wretch I am to murmur at my lot, when I see her endur- 
ing so patiently such tortures ! And how unreasonable 
we are ! for would you believe it," she continued — *' mi- 
serably suffering as she is, I envy your sister — I envy her 
those strange feelings of enthusiasm which support her so 
wonderfully through all her trials, although I must own I 
can neither enter into, nor, indeed, comprehend them ; for 
she appears to me to Uve in a perfect dream ; and yet — I 
cannot help feeling reverence for her dehision." 

''Ddnmm! do you call it?" inquired Trevelyan. 

'' Yei, smdy," rejj^ied TVieraik c^e^L^ -; ^^ ^\je^. 
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tat tlu ftnatiod mftrtyn of old, or eome half-inad devotee, 
tm loolcad upon bodily tortare, and death, in the li^t ilie 
doM ; ind I mnit oonfen, if it is religion which- doM all 
dut far ber, f t i* a religioii of which I cm fonn no idea — 
eeia me patie I " 

TMvelTHi sighed. " AUsw my sister, dear, dear Lady 
Herbert,' laid he, " to let you into die BMrsts of that ex- 
traordinary religion, llie eftcta of which you acknowledge 
ym admire, and even eoiry. Oh I let ber — as I am sure 
the can — speak peace to your wounded mind." Tre»d- 
jaa bad taken Thanaa'a Iwnd in hii, and looked earnestly 
m her face, 

" Well, we will ae« what can be done," said slie, yn& a 
nuM bewitching tmile ; " I will try and Iw what yon iriih 
— at leait try and be better dian I am now, which I fear 
will not be difficult," — and resuming a look of gaiety — 
** Bat we will talk no more abcnt the*e thinga at prcaeut, 
tat wa ebouid return to Trcevy ; 1 think I fed more eqnal 
to encountering her Dow, and I promise I will not again 
b^va so like a fool, nor treat you with My more of my 
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I were Theresa and her compantOD awai«j whik 

«re thus engrossed, the one by hei aonows, andtke 

r by llie interest of the moment, of tha many eyti 

pUdt Itad. iluring die lait half hour, been fixed opon Aem 

~'' ' W of the neighbouring honas. 
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Miw Arown happened to be just stepping into Mn. 
Hopkins's^ when tiiey drove up to Miss Trevelyan's door 
and die entered open-mouthed on the subject 

*' For goodness* sake, my dear ma'am/' she exclaimed, in 
piodigioiiB bustle, on reacting her friend's drawing-room 
** can you tell me whose carriage that is which is just ar- 
rived at Miss Trevelyan's, with a lady and gentleman, and 
a sweet little boy ?" 

" Carriage ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins, starting froik 
her seat and hurrying to the window, while every feeling 
of her soul was instantly roused into expectation and 
wonder. 

** I saw them get out," continued Miss Brown, *' and I 
thought the gentleman looked like Lord Launceston." 

*' Oh no !" said Mrs. Hopkins, significantly shaking her 
head ; " that is not Lord Launceston's carriage. Why, 
there are no arms upon it — no crest, nor coronet." 

^'No indeed — no more there are," said her friend, 
ashamed of her own extraordinary dullness in having over- 
looked such important circumstances: ''and yet I am 
pretty certain it was Lord Launceston who came in it, 
though I could not distinguish whedier it was Lady Laun- 
ceston who accompanied him." 

'' Their carriage may be repairing," said Mrs. Hopkins, 
thoughtfully ; ** and they may have hired one during the 
time, but that is not Lord Launceston's barouche — that I 
can swear to — and, bless me ! see ! the coachman is a 
common job, without a livery !" 

'' Very trae indeed," said Miss Brown, again shocked at 
her want of observation. '' How very strange !" 

'' Very unaccountable indeed ! " said Mrs. Hopkins ; 
^* for Miss Trevelyan has so few visiters — in fact, I may 
say none — none now at least who come in carriages." 
I hear she is very ill," said Miss Brown. 
Oh dear, yes! quite dying," replied Mrs. Hopkins. 

Dr. Hume says she cannot possibly last many months. 
It is some dreadful inward complaint, I believe, but I have 
never inquired, for such sort of things really make one 
aidt. I am sure I have not an idea -wlial ^•^ ^<cm:i^ ^^nsOo^. 
herself, for I see nothing of her, alt]ho\i^ \ wu'Wt T««^^ 
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door neighbour. I am not good enougji for faer^ I suppose^*' 
continued Mrs. Hopkins^ drawing herself up ; *' for I hear 
she is more sanctified than ever^ and has struck up a great 
friendship with that new clergyman^ Mr. Rivers^ who 
makes every body cry^ and give up going to the play. He 
is quite one of the iidgh-flown, so they suit to perfection. 
I know it is all very well to be religious, and that sort of 
thing, particularly when in Miss Trevelyan's situation; 
but I can't help thinking it would be much better if she 
were to collect her neighbours around her to enliven her a 
little, and have now and then a cheerful rubber at cribbage 
or piquet. A very nice quiet game is piquet — and there 
is a great deal of play in it, I assure you. Now, would 
not that sort of thing be much better for her than moping 
all alone ? Of course," continued BIrs. Hopkins, " we all 
must die, that everybody knows without a clergyman to 
come and tell one ; but I cannot see any use in holding 
one's nose over it, as one may say, which it seems to me 
Miss Trevelyan does." 

Little did Mrs. Hopkins know of the " peace, hope, and 
joy " of that being to whom, as a solace when on the brink 
of the grave, she would have recommended '* a cheerful 
rubber at cribbage, or a quiet game at piquet ! " Miss 
Trevelyan needed no cheering, for she had that inward 
^^ joy which passeth show," and " with which the world 
intermeddleth not.*' 

Her character, in its progress towards the Christian 
perfection to which she had now attained, had gradually 
thrown off the languid melancholy which had for a time 
clouded her path in life and shaded her best qualities. 
She was then struggling with human infirmity, she had 
now obtained the mastery ; and her purified spirit issued 
from the conflict bright and strong. The cheering sun of 
religion now shone or every thing around her, both in the 
moral and material world ; and as she lay on her couch at 
her window, and from it beheld God's handy-works in the 
lovely face of nature, she blessed Him for having so decked 
^t her prison-house, and for giving her a heart to value 
■j^nmtiei. She still indeed *^ found tongues in trees. 
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books in the running stream, and sermons in stones/' but 
saw good in every thing. 

She now even welcomed society, not perhaps that of Mrs. 
Hopkins ; for the first requisite in social intercourse is a 
mutual understanding of each other's speech, and those two 
individuals (although next-door neighbours) certainly did 
not speak the same moral language ; but Miss Trevelyan 
joyfodly availed herself of the proferred friendship and 
visits of Mr. Rivers and his family, and they as readily 
contributed aU in their power to her daily comfort. She 
was now no longer a sditary being. Her dwelling was no 
longer silent and deserted, and she felt the change with 
pious gratitude. Often, when the younger part of this ex- 
cellent family had been thus cheering her solitude by their 
music or conversation, her thoughts reverted anxiously to 
her much-loved Theresa ; and, ever disposed to self- accu- 
sation, she now lamented over those former solitary habits, 
which had not only prevented her deriving all the comfort 
and pleasure which she might from the society of her young 
friend, but had also so much circumscribed her own powers 
of being of use to her. When visited by these now use- 
less r^ets, many a fervent prayer did she put up to heaven 
for the absent object of her solicitude — for that misguided 
Theresa, who the while, careless of herself, was madly 
courting those very dangers which her anxious friend was 
deprecating for her. 

It was during the agitating meeting between this long- 
lost Theresa and her dying friend that Mrs. Hopkins's con- 
versation with Miss Brown relative to her neighbour's 
mental resources took place ; and they were still descanting 
on the merits of piquet as a preparation for death, when the 
appearance of Trevelyan in his sister's garden put a stop to 
the discussion, by instantly attracting the attention of the 
lynx-eyed Mrs. Hopkins. 

" Why, I do declare, there is a gentleman walking down 
Miss Trevelyan's lawn," said she ; " and sure enough, as 
you say, it is Lord Launceston himself." 

ITie two fnends immediately left their seats, and hurried 
to the window, that they might not k>se the most trivial 




cinamslaiioe whioh oo«ld tiumr any hfjtxt on die job 
coachman and mysterious caniage. 

''See^ see!" ezdaimed Biias Brown, afler having 
watdied TievdyaB lor some time in mkafoe, as he stood 
gaiii^ on the view befine him ; " ibae bow is the very 
person who came with hard Launcaston atandiDg by him 
•—bat I am ave it is not Lady Lanncestonu" 

<<CAi dear not, it is not at allfikeherl*' 8aidMn.Hop. 
fcinsy eridendy at findt: ''but wait till I get my opef»- 
f^, and then III tell yon. Why, Uess me ! — I declare! 
I do beheve that it is Miss Howard! Lady Hcrtxrt 
Leslie as is ! Why, I thought she had beoi taken pt iao ng 
by Boonaparte, for intrigmng with his generals; bot I aai 
quite certain it is Mies Howard. And ao it aeema Loid 
Laoneeston and she came down tog et h e r cheek by jowl !" 
— and die firienda looked eagerly in each other's fiwea te 
die mntoal corroboration of dieir scandalous suspicions. 

*^ Very extraordhiary, aiit it? — and pray notice hoar 
diey are standing togcdicr arm inarm in such a stnnge 
lMwili»y manner. There, now Ae is crying ! — whatiidi- 
eoloas affectation ! ** aaid Ifiaa Brown, dinigging np her 
ahonldets. '' And I do declare he is actually taking her 
Toond the wairt — and only look how doee he is atting to 
her on the bondu staring her fall in the itce; I never aaw 
anjrthing hke it ! iHiy it is qoile disagreeable;, and natty 
one hardly knows whidi way to look ! " 

Mrs. fii^kina, however, aoon aettled die point aa to die 
direction in which to torn her ofiended eyes, by fixing dioa 
atUl mme efiectaaUy tbroaf^ the modiom of her gjba% en 
die oljeclB of her carioatty. '' Now do Qbeerre how 
podendy 8heloofarathim,'''aaiddie, ''and whata 
flaoniing, frendiified ^;ine die is, widi her long gic asy 
rii^i;lets and her retieole; and there they are off tugfthfj 
«^n arm4n-ann ! WeD, it is all vaady pretty, really and 
migfa^ creditable to Mias Trevdyan, c ounten a ncin g andi 
doings. I have oAen heard,** contiimed Mrs. HopkinSj 
** that my Lady Heiheft was no better than she shonldbe; 
yon knoar whu i Lord Herbert, poor man, waa MBed 
ibewcntoffwilh the French general who had nn 
tiknmtjk tbt body. ]>Qn't yon reBaeodier hearing al 
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about that sffimr^ 'which happaned, I think, about five or 
six years ago ? What she hai been doing with herself 
since, I don*t know, bat no good probably ; snd I certainly 
had no idea that the Launceston family ever would, or 
indeed could, haTO countenanced her again. Miss Trevel- 
yan too, with her prodigious sanctity ! " 

" Oh, but that is always the way. with those saints," re- 
joined Miss Brown ; " they positiyely prefer the society of 
women of bad character, because, I suppose, they have 
something to preach to them about, and hope for the ho. 
nour of their conversion ; but dear, preserve me I all the 
world knew formerly tbst Colond Trevelyan and Miss 
Howard flirted together at a great rate — only, as he was 
not then a Lord, nor had any prospect of being one at that 
time, probacy she thought she had better not let a mar^. 
quis's son slip through her fingers." 

'^ By the by ! '' exclaimed Mrs. HopkiRa with a look of 
ecstasy, such as might be imagined to illumine the counte- 
nance of a discoverer of die longitude: '^ this is the history 
of the carriage without arms or livery ! Pretty doinga 
indeed ! and I am sure I pity poor dear Lady Launceston 
from my heart ; she is, I understand, a most excellent ex- 
emplary parson, and, jkxm- wonum ! eannot, I am sure, be 
a very happy one ! " 

How lucky it is that there* are such good thick walls of 
separation between neighbours! between those who are in- 
structed '* to love eadi other as brethren, to prefer one 
another in honour ! " 

On the other side of this very necessary partition which 
divided Mrs. Hopkina from Miss Trevelyan, the latter was, 
from her couch, watching with a smile of affection her 
nephew, little St. Ives, as with a most voracious appetite he 
was devouring his roast chicken and currant tart — old 
deaf John waiting in due form behind his little lordriiip's 
chair ; after having, in consideration of his clean frock and 
trowacrs, bound him up in his napkin, till he could 
seareely breathe or move. 

'^ Oh, here eomes the pretty lady and papa," said St 
Ives ; '^ and here *• some goed tart for the pretty kdy." 

''No, deer lK>y,iio tart for me, 1 camMUt e»X^* i»A*l!^ib- 
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rata ; then raddenly obserying John, she hastened vp to 
him, and kindly shaking the old man by the hand, said, 
** How do yon do, John ? I am very glad to see yoa 
looking 80 well ; why, yon are as yonng as eyer." 

** I am sure, my lady, I may return the compliment," 
retorted old John, most gallantly, and grinning from ear tc 
ear, *^ for really your ladyship looks quite baxom-like. — 
I can't say as much for ti«," he added in a lower voice, 
shaking his head, and looking moumfolly towards his ema- 
ciated mistreai ; " and I hope my lord is well, and all the 
little lords and ladies, if so be there is any." 

'^ Quite well, thank you, we are all quite well," replied 
Theresa hastily, in order to put an end to his queries. 

'^ Ay, and I dare say none of you sorry to be home 
again," continued John, " for £ngland is the only Chris- 
tian-like place to live in after all, and I dare say yoor 
Ladyship was sadly put about in them French countries, 
haying nothing set comfortable for you; indeed I hare 
heard, (but whether it is true I don't know, and I reallj 
can hardly credit the story,) that they never rub down 
their tables in France, and tliat they have no such thing 
as livery servants." 

*' Yes indeed, John," replied Theresa, endeavouring to 
check a laugh, '^ both these reports are but too true." 

John threw his eyes up to heaven — " Lord help us ! 
what will this world come to ?" — then observing St. Ives 
had finished his repast, he, postponing for the moment the 
remainder of his reflections on revolutions and livery 
servants, set to work to wash his little master s face and 
hands, while Theresa wandered round the room, looking 
earaesdy on every well-remembered object connected with 
hse past life. 

« Ah, there is my old friend die guitar, I see," said she, 
likiiig it up from the pianoforte, " and all gone to wreck 
and ruin Uke its former owner ; for its strings now seem 
Miy to jar, and can give pleasure to no one."— She paused 
and gave a deep sigh. But in a minute making an eflfort to 
WWjoff the melancholy reflections to which the sight of the 
lyJfiMi i Bstniment had given rise, she resumed, in a more 

The guitar, however, can at all events be 
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put to rights^ 80 I will take it away with me and new 
string i]^ and the next time I come and see you, dear 
Treevy, I will sing to you all your old favourites^ and we 
will fancy ourselves gone back to old times." 

During the remainder of her visits Theresa was, to all 
appearance, the light-hearted being of former days ; and 
these assumed spirits again reassuring Miss Trevelyan, she 
gazed on her with the tenderest feelings of affection, in 
blissful ignorance of the many sad changes which had taken 
place in her young friend. 

There was, in short, a mysterious attraction about The- 
resa, notwithstanding the levity of her sentiments and 
manners, which no one with any heart could resist. The 
very circumstance of these varying, uncertain spirits^ and 
the wild ebullitions of feeling or thoughtlessness to which 
she alternately gave way, increased the interest which she 
could not fail to inspire by the addition of doubt and anxiety. 
A doubt, however^ unmixed with any suspicion of intended 
deception on her part, for her mind was like her lovely 
complexion, perfectly transparent ; and indeed it was this 
very artlesstiess of character which gave rise to the feeling 
of uncertainty about her ; as, in utter carelessness of con. 
sequences or interpretations, she yielded to every passing 
sensation, and thus frequently betrayed feelings, which one 
less guileless, and possessing more of this world s wisdom, 
would have carefully concealed. 

It was now time to begin to think of departure^ although 
€very one concerned contemplated with reluctance the end 
of a visit which had in different ways been so agreeable to 
them all. As for Theresa, she felt as if, during the last 
few hours, she had breathed a purer moral air ; and the 
degree of innate rectitude which still clung to her, made 
her welcome its refreshing influence on her soul, although 
she had not courage to act up to the better feelings which it 
had for the moment inspired, or to extricate herself from 
the life of unprincipled thoughtlessness in which she had 
now been so long entangled. 

'* God bless and preserve you, my dearest Theresa !" 
said Miss Trevelyan at parting, " and let me see you soon 
again ; the tight of you does me so much %ooA" 

8 



A) Theresa returned ber friend's kind embrace, and 
InAeil It ll:e slim traniparent baud which be!d hers, fbe 
mu bnt too well aware that, if ^e visbed again lo behold 
her, the tUit iDoit not indeed be long deferred ; and 
carried avaj by the Teelings wbidi the sight of the patient 
tutkta bad exdled, and by many a Eelf-aerniing' retro, 
apection, she at the minute fanded she wtald Kiliin^y 
have dnoled ber whole eiislence to her affiicied |itoCect. 
HM, and tlin* endeavoured to expiate her put fuUiec by a 
life (if piely and seclusion. 

The parly entered ibe carriage, and dicTe from t!:e 
door in silence ; for Tierelyan noticed niih too mndj 
pleasure the present emotions of Theresa's heart, lo irikh lo 
ditttub the leverie in which he saw ehe was absoibetl, and 
being binin-lf also tlepretsed and preoccopied, he wDlitigty 
left her to her own refiectioQ. Befcte long, St. Ites's liitlt 
bead bepsn 10 nod vilh sleep, and Treveljan, ftsrful he 
night fall, erdeavoured, but la vuo, to prop him up with 
tbe cushions of the carriage. 

" Let him come and sit by me," said Theresa, Khote 
atlenlioQ v-as at last atlracied towatds ber foini'snions, 
" ar.d I will wrap him up in nij cloat that be may nol 
catch coM." 

The drowsy child wu placed at ber side ; she put bet 
arm etound biro, and thus carefully ecreetied from the air, 
he soon fell into a profound sleep on tier shoulder. She 
gued on him for some time in silence, and then, wiping 
liway a tear which had fallen on liis rosy cheek from her's 
•^" Poor child 1" caid she, how happy ! how peaceftil 
ba loobtl — long may that peaceful happii'tss last!" 
ir*e«lyan, much aHirled, did not speat, and not another 
■* ■ a uttered by either of them until the rattling noise 
iirisge on the ntonea of London disagreeably broke 
- '-^o which they had both fallen. 

1 silence between those of congenial tninds, 
e delightful pethapa than the intercouree of oon- 
. Not the m»st evaneacoit impnlse of Therea'i 

MUe loul escaped Trorelyan'* observation, and abe 

" » sot wholly engto«od dj her own — read inatineu 
yivory feding. in abort, tbetc icemed to be ttiU 




some mysterious link between them, which Fate herself 
could not breaks although she had for a time appeared to 
counteract her own design by separating two beings so 
formed for each other, and who appeared to have been 
thrown together purposely to secure the good and happiness 
of both. This unnatural contention seemed however now 
at an end. and each weary heart to be permitted to find in 
the other that repose of which it had been so long in 
search. 

And when thus once again enjoying the luxury of 
sympathy, Trevelyan bejieved he could so discipHne his 
mind, so bring it under the control of religion, as to raise 
his affections for Theresa above all selfish considerations, 
and be content to make her good and happiness his first 
object in life, independent of his own. 

Emboldened by this self-deceiving thought, he now 
ventured to gaze on his abstracted companion, and as he 
fancied he read in the softened expression of her eyes, and 
the sadness Tisfble in her eloquent countenance, indications 
of altered feelings, he gave way to the most flattering 
hopes for the future, when he should behold the object of 
his solicitude again restoreil to peace and happiness, and 
have tutored himself into content. 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 



PART III. — continued^ 



CHAPTER IV. ^ 

** Should those fond hopes e'er forsake thee 

Which now so sweetly thy heart employ; 
Should the cold world come to wake thee 

From all thy visions of youth and joy ; 
Oh I 'tis then — he thou hast slighted 

Would come to cheer thee when all seem'd o'er ; 
Then the Truant, lost and blighted, 

Would to his boiom be taken once more.*' 

£yERY one has surely felt that there have been mo- 
tncnts in his existence — not moments of peculiarly im- 
portant events^ but, on the contrary^ of comparative insig- 
nificance — which have nevertheless left unaccountably 
strong impressions on the mind. Such moments may have 
been marked merely by some accidental enjoyment of the 
beauties of nature^ or attended by some other outward cir- 
cumstance of apparently as trifling interest. But such 
delicious recollections which have so strangely struck our 
imaginations, have always had^ though often unknown to 
ourselves at the time, some mysterious connection with our 
destiny or disposition, by the means of which they are thus 
fixed in the mind, and obtain their undying charm. So 
trifling are sometimes the outward features of these recol- 
lections, that they may be forgotten even by ourselves, 
until some as insignificant passing event touching the same 
atring in our hearts, that former bright spot suddenly shines 
forth to our mind's eye in all its original fascination. 
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Such were to Trevelyan the impressions of this day 
spent at Richmond^ of which happiness and joy had cer- 
tainly not heen the prominent features ; yet, ever during 
the remainder of his hfe that day was marked in his me- 
mory as one of those peculiar moments, which our imagin- 
ation consecrates. 

It was marked, too, by a hard struggle with his passions, 
and the final triumph of principle. On that night when 
Theresa had so suddenly, so unexpectedly appeared before 
him, in the first bewildering rapture of the moment, every 
tie, every duty was forgotten. Again, that very morning, 
carried away by the fascination of her presence, he had 
abandoned himself to its charm. But such feelings could 
not long exist in a mind disciplined as his ; and when, left 
to commune with his own heart amid those scenes which 
so powerfully recalled to his mind every circumstance of 
his life, he probed that throbbing heart to the quick, tlie 
painful scrutiny opened his eyes to the culpability of the 
feelings to which he had given way; and in conscious 
weakness he applied for that assistance by which alone we 
can resist one of the strongest temptations to which our 
nature is exposed. His passions were gradually calmed, 
his affections exalted ; and during the remainder of that 
day they were such *' as even an angel might have looked 
into !" 

When the carriage stopped at the door of Mivart's Hotel, 
it was with difficulty that little St. Ives could be roused 
from his sleep, and persuaded to leave his resting-place. 
** Blessings on thee, dear boy !" said Theresa, as she fondly 
kissed his half^^stupified face, and resigned him to the care 
of his father ; then holding out her hand to Trevelyan, ** I 
do not ask you in,*' said she, " for in truth I am every way 
weary, and must go and rest both body and mind.'* 

It was now near six, and as the Penrhyns and some 
other family connections were to dine with him, Trevelyan 
hurried to Cavendish Square as fast as his child's pace 
would allow. On reaching home, he found that Augusta 
was already gone to dress for dinner ; he therefore de- 
posited httle St. Ives in the nursery, and in his way down 
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dtiirs stopped in his wife's dressing-room. He found her 
in unusual spirits and good humour^ being in a perfect 
ecstasy with the house at Cheshtin^t, and at the success of 
her inquiries and negotiations. It was so airy and clean! 
8«oh an excellent nursery ! with a room opening to the 
right and another opening to the left — and all bo conve- 
nient I Then she found there was a very clever apothe. 
cary, particularly used to children's complaints, within half 
a mile : '^ In short/' added Augusta, *' there is but one 
objection which you can possibly make to the plaoe^ which 
is^ that I fear yon will think the rent rather higk/' 

Trevelyan, too happy to find Lady Launeeston in so 
agreeable a mood^ and feeling that he certainly owed ker 
some compensation for the manner in which he had spent 
that day^ made no difficulties. Augusta was in raptures. 
'^ Griffiths can go down to.morrow and settle it ^/' said 
she ; " and there is a regular carrier three times a week, 
so we can send some <of our things next Friday^ and can so 
arrange that the children shall go one cf the carrier da3rs, 
and then their beds can be taken down that morning, and 
be all ready for them at Cheshunt by the evening ; noting 
can be more convenient. So, you see^ it only required 
taking a little trouble, and all was soon settled." 

Augusta was dressing ibr the ball, and as at this moment 
her maid was busily employed decorating her hair, and 
thereby entirely intercepted Trevelyan from her view, he 
thought there could not altogether be a more favourable 
mmnent for putting an end to the system of concealment 
which had hitherto existed between them on the subject of 
Theresa, particularly as he was convinced that St. Ives 
would soon betray in whose company he had passed the 
day. Aware, therefore, that it would be wise to have the 
first word of the story, and at once boldly tell the truth, 
he with his hand on the lock of the door, and having al- 
ready half opened it, said, ^' Both carriages may be used 
tcnight, if necessary, and if it should be any convenience 
to the Penrhyns to have ours ; for," — and he drew a long 
breath — *' for Lady Herbert Leslie also went to see my 
■later to-day, and so I went to Richmond with her." 



Augusta made no comment^ and as Trevelyan did not 
see her face, he could not tell what language her counter 
nance might have spoken on hearing this piece of intelli- 
gence ; and inexpressihly relieved at having thus got over 
the dreaded confession, he immediately left his wife's apart, 
ment and hurried to. his own. 

When he entered the drawing-room before dinner he 
found Augusta and the children were there already^ as well 
as the Penrhyns and some of their other guests. Mr. Pen* 
rhyn, who was particularly partial to little St. Ives^ had 
him on his knee^ and as Trevelyan went up to welcome 
him^ addressed him with^ '' What is all this long story 
your boy is trying to tell me about a pretty lady and it 
currant tart ? " 

The deepened colour in Trevelyan's face might have he^ 
t rayed to his friend his full consciousness of the subject of 
the child's conversation, but Mr. Penrhyn, occupied with 
his little companion, did not observe him. " Come, St., 
Ives/* said he, kindly encouraging the narrator, ''try 
again : what is it you want to say ? " 

'' Why St. Ives «ay," continued the child, " that me 
went with papa to see a pretty lady upustairs in her own 
room, and then we went to Richmond to see aunt Treevy^ 
and papa and the pretty lady were such favourites toge« 
ther 1 — and she said she would be St. Ives's mamma if me 
would be her Kttle boy — and me would like very much to 
he pretty lady's httle boy, but then St. Ives is mamma's 
boy." 

" St. Ives is a very foolish little chatterbox," said Tre- 
velyan, passing his hand over the child's mouth as if in 
play, in order to stop his story. 

*' St. Ives, don't make such a noise," said Augusta, *' or 
I shall send you away.'' 

The boy coloured up, and was for a few minutes silent, 
but soon, encouraged by Mr. Penrhyn's notice, he returned 
to the events of the morning. " Poor pretty lady cried 
sol" resumed the narrator : *' but aunt Treevy said if she 
would be good she might play with St. Ives, and so we had 
such fun in the gjsrden ! and such a nice currant tart ! but 
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the pretty lady could not eat any of it," and he shook his 
little head in commiseration. 

Lady Launceston here, with a look and manner of un- 
usual displeasure, got up and rang the bell. " Send Hitch- 
cock here for the children directly," said she, as soon as the 
servant appeared — and in a minute the formidable Hitch- 
cock carried off poor little St. Ives au beau milieu of his 
story, without his venturing to remonstrate on his abrupt 
dismissal. Trevelyan did not either, and for more reasons 
than one. He had not himself particularly enjoyed the 
subject which his boy had chosen to enlarge upon ; and 
besides, the presence of the children in the drawing-room 
was one of tbe disputed points between him and his wife, 
as he, with perhaps more fondness than wisdom, was always 
desirous to have them with him when he was there, while 
Lady Launceston on her part strongly objected to an in- 
dulgence which did not at all accord with her strict system 
of education. 

As soon as the female part of her guests had that evening 
departed. Lady Launceston set off for D— e House with 
her young charge, leaving Trevelyan to follow with Mr. 
Penrhyn. By the time these two latter reached the scene of 
action, the bsdl-room was quite full, and dancing had begun. 
Waltzes and quadrilles were not then introduced into £ng- 
hind, so that the world of fashion was still labouring through 
the endless avenues of country dances. 

Trevelyan, having no particular object of interest for 
which to brave the heat and buffeting of the crowd, re- 
mained alone near the door at iivhich he had entered the 
dandng-room, while Mr. Penrhyn went on in search of hia 
daughter. The monotonous drone of the music having 
soon thrown him into a reverie, his thoughts had of course 
reverted to Richmond and Theresa ; and recurring with sa- 
tisfaction to the impression evidently made upon her mind 
by her sister's exemplary goodness, he gave way to the 
hope that she might sail be checked in her thoughtless ca- 
reer before it was too late, and saved from the dangers by 
which she seemed to be threatened. While wholly oc*- 
cupied with these reflections, the unvarying wearisome tune 
at last ceased — the ev-A il of dancers dispersed — and as 
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they cleared off, he, to his astonishment^ beheld on the op- 
posite side of the room, in the full blaze of beauty and de- 
coration, and the evident object of general attention,-— 
Theresa herself ! On one side of her was a person whom 
he did not know^ and on the other Mr. Lascelles^ on whose 
arm she was leaning. 

Trevelyan could hardly beUeye his eyes^ or restrain an 
exclamation of astonishment, for she had not said a word 
to him about the ball; and although several hours had 
passed since they had parted, and there had, no doubt, been 
full time for the great change in her dress and appearance, 
yet he could hardly believe it was the same subdued, sen- 
sitive Theresa, whom he had so lately quitted. The sof- 
tened expression of tenderness and sentiment which had 
left so delightful an impression on his heart, was again re- 
placed by that strange elicited glance in her eye, which had 
before so painfully struck him. Again^ as on that night 
when he had first seen her, her beautiful neck and shoulders 
were indelicately exposed ; and again her whole appearance 
was calculated to excite astonishment rather than interest 
— admiration rather than respect. 

Trevelyan s first impulse was instantly to join her, — 
but he checked himself: he knew that he must not, under 
any pretext, give way to the all-engrossing and increasing 
interest of her society ; he remembered that Lady Laun- 
cestou herself was now present; and (what perhaps in. 
fluenced him still more powerfully than any of these 
considerations) he was too much disheartened and piqued 
by Theresa's present appearance even to wish to attract 
her attention ; he therefore, continued as if spell-bound^ 
at his place, watching her every look and gesture, which, 
to his alarmed imagination, spoke but too plainly the 
allowed familiarity between her and Lascelles. 

While thus engaged, he suddenly beheld his wife 
approach the spot where they were, and an instinctive 
feeling of dread made him hold his breath, in painful 
anticipation of what was likely to follow. Theresa imme- 
diately recollected Lady Launceston, and in&tantly, with 
her hand extended, she advanced towards her. Augusta 
stopped, and for a minute stared &ledi^\X^ VcwYst Sa.^^'v 
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— the proffered hand was not taken^ — and a cold, 
formal^ dituiit curtsey was all the recognition which she 
Touchsafed. Trevelyan bit his lips in vexation^ scarcely 
able to restrain the ejacolation of anger which tremhled 
on them. 

Theresa still stood beside Lady Launcettoii. with a 
maile on her face^ and it was evident by the expression 
of her coontenance^ that she was addressing something 
kind and flattering to her. Augusta's lips did not move 
in reply — there was another formal curtsey^ — and she 
passed on. 

Trevelyan's heart sank within him at the wretched 
prospect for fnture domestic comfort whidi the short 
scene just enacted before him foretold. All his propbetie 
fears seemed thus verified^ and^ irritated and disappointed 
by tlie conduct of all those with whom he was connected, 
as well by the ties of afiection as those of irrevocable 
duty, he sat ruminating on his perplexing sitaatioo, 
hardly conscious where he was, or what was passing 
around him. At length Theresas name, pronoanced cIobc 
to him, instantly and painfully roused him from his 
abstraction. 

'* What a beaatifnl creature that Lady Herbert Ledie 
is I " exclaimed a distinguished-looking young man to 
one near him, (whose countenance bespoke that super, 
dlious severity of dibposition acquired by long intimacy 
with the worid, and its most degraded members,) *^ I 
declare it is impossible to keep one's eyes from her, and 
1 have been staring at her till I am really ashamed.'' 

'^ I dare say she has no objection/' said his companioii, 
with a sarcastic smile ; *^ at least her eyes and dress both 
invite observation too much for her to have any right to 
resent it : her beauty is perfect certainly, but I cannot say 
as much for her style and manners." 

** Who in the world was she ? " resumed his friend. 

'^Oh, I do not know exacdy who, as to name and 
family," rejoined the frondeur, *' Leslie picked her up 
in one of his knight-errant love freaks. Don't you re- 
iber, a few years ago, in one of our Funny Club ex- 
to Richmond^ his attention being exiracrdinaiily 
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attracted by some ballad-cinger on tbe river ? Well, she is 
the felfsame person. He was so desperately smitten that 
evening, that he went^ like a fool, and took a lodging at 
Richmond; and at last succeeded in winning the fair 
songstress. I believe she is somebody's natural daughter, 
and^ in one way, Leslie had more luck than he deserved, 
for it seems she had not only a beautiful voice^ but money 
into the bargain." 

'' And where have they been ever since ? " continued 
Theresa's admirer, his eyes still fixed upon her, *' for I 
never saw or heard of her before." 

'* Oh, they have been abroad, and I understand have 
only just e^eted their escape from Paris, where they 
have been for some years among the detenus. Lascelles 
came with them, and it is very plain iu what capacity, I 
think, as he and Lady Herbert seem inseparable. She 
appears to be here to-night under the patronage of Mrs. 
Lindsay, who is one of tho greatest jades that ever 
breathed, so that altogether it is a fine mess ! As for 
Leslie himself, who was always a sad dissipated fellow, he 
is, I find, now become a regular gamUer. I saw him 
yesterday at Ascot betting in high style, as if he knew 
perfectly well what he was about, and he carried off a 
great deal of money." 

It may easily be supposed what were Trevelyan's feel- 
ings during this conversation ; for he was himself too well 
aware of many corroborating facts to doubt the general 
truth of the statement ; and although his first impulse, on 
hearing Theresa so lightly spoken of, might have been to 
resent such aspersions on her character, he was compelled 
to allow that her appearance and ton in society were but 
too well calculated to give rise to the most unfavourable 
conjectures, and he could not, therefore, venture positively 
to contradict that of which he was himself again painfully 
doubtful. Mliat he had now overheard, however, roused 
him from the state of vague passive anxiety which had 
hitherto oppressed him, and he resolved, at all hazards, to 
endeavour to rescue her from that self-destruction to whidi 
she seemed hastening. Theresa's h(>nour, reputation, her 
very existence, seemed now at intake. T\i^ ^viNet^ua. 
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danger, the more he was bound to protect her^ and^ as h 
father's friend, boldly to avow himself to be hers. If I 
could but prevail on Augusta to countenance her^ all woul 
be well ; for not only would her friendship directly plac 
Theresa in a totally different situation in the world froi 
that into which she was now by unfortunate circumstance 
thrown^ but^ by sanctioning his own^ it would enable hie 
to exert over her that influence which his heart told hiii 
he still possessed. Lady Launceston had good sense an< 
principle^ if not tenderness of feelings and he thought i 
impossible^ that when the whole was fairly explained t 
her^ she could refuse to take by the hand a misguided 
neglected beings who seemed to have no real friend bu 
himself^ and to whom he was bound by a solemn promisi 
to her dying father. 

All these considerations decided Trevelyan as to the lini 
of conduct he should pursue^ and he now only felt impa* 
tient to put it into execution* Again he fixed his eyes on 
the object of his solicitude^ and at last saw her wiUi hei 
two companions leave the ball-room by the door which 
led into the opposite suite of apartments. As it was now 
late, he concluded he should see no more of her that 
night, nor indeed did he wish it ; for he felt he could not 
now freely open his mind to her, and to speak to Theresa 
on commonplace, uninteresting subjects, with his mind op- 
pressed with anxiety as it then was, would be impossible : 
he therefore remained fixed to the spot, revolving in his 
mind in what manner to propitiate Augusta in her favour. 

It was not long before Lady Launceston joined him, 
announcing her readiness to go home whenever he liked, 
as Mr. Penrhyn was willing to remain with his daughter. 
She did not say a word respecting her meeting with 
Theresa, but Trevelyan fancied (it might however be 
only fancy) that her manner was even more than usually 
cold and dry; but Augusta was so habitually reserved, 
that it was not always easy to judge by her mere manner 
of what was passing in her mind. Trevelyan imme- 
diately rose from his seat and followed his wife, but the 
crowd in the outer room being excessive, they made 
Imt slow progress. 
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Every one who has frequented London assemblies must 
surely be well acquainted with the sort of stupified trance 
into which tbe mind is thrown^ by the confused chorus of 
uninteresting voices, when it is strongly occupied by some 
object totally unconnected with the scene around. Thus 
entranced, Trevelyan moved mechanically along^ heeding 
no one, and making short absent replies to the common- 
place remarks occasionaUy addressed to him, when sud- 
denly a voice and laugh which always vibrated to his 
heart, struck on his ear, and quickly turning in the direc- 
tion whence the sounds came, he beheld Theresa seated 
at a little distance, surrounded by a crowd of admiring 
young men, and the eternal Lascelles still at her side. 

Trevelyan groaned in spirit, for all he saw and heard 
served only to confirm his fears, and render his hopes 
hopeless. Whether the laugh had also attracted Lady 
Launceston's attention towards her from whom it pro- 
ceeded, he could not feel sure ; but she appeared to him 
to quicken her progress, and soon disappeared through tbe 
doorway which led to the top of the stairs. Trevelyan 
cast one more anxious look back at Theresa, and her eyes 
then met his. She coloured, and starting from her seat^ 
came hastily up to him. 

I have seen Lady Launceston," said she hurriedly, 
^'and I saw you in the baU-room, and I can plainly 
perceive that you are displeased with me — though for 
what I hardly know ; " — but, as she uttered these last 
words, a still deeper blush betrayed her full consciousness 
of the offimce — ''however, we cannot discuss these mat- 
ters now — but will you come to me to-morrow morning ? 
I really want to speak to you, — - to consult you." 

On uttering these words, the expression of Theresa s 
countenance strangely changed, and Trevelyan felt the 
nervous tremble of the hand which she had laid on his 
arm. — ''You will come, will you not?" — said she, 
looking earnestly in his face, and then added in a lower 
tone, while an arch smile again suddenly illumined her 
features, "that is to say, if you dare; and pray ccme 
early, for I have much to say to you." 

Trerelyan had no time to reflect on Vae vuvkcc^ v^ V^ 



was fearful of irritating Augusta's possible jealousy by any 
further delay^ and he therefore hastily agreed to the ap- 
pointment. 

''Thanks, thanks/' said Theresa, again pressing his 
arm^ '' and you shall scold me as much as you please ; " 
then casting on him a look of playful^ almost childish 
contrition, she again returned to her companions. During 
this short conversation Lascelles s eyes had been fixed upon 
her and Trevelyan ; and with an expression which plainly 
told that the story of ie8 affaires with tami de la Jeunesse 
had not gone down with him any better than with 
Marianne. 

Trevelyan immediately hurried after Lady Launceston^ 
and found her already in the halL He had not courage 
that night to commeuce his meditated appeal to har feel- 
ings in favour of Theresa ; little therefore passed between 
them during their drive home^ for although both were 
evidently occupied by the same engrossing subject^ Au. 
gusta still pertinaciously maintained an impenetrable re* 
serve with regard to her supposed rivals and Trevelyan, 
wishing to postpone the dreaded moment of breaking the 
ice until he had determined upon th^ best mode of attack, 
was also silent. 

The matrimonial tSte^^t^e breakfast in Cavendish 
Square was next morning even more than usually cheer^ 
less. As soon as it was over, and the servants and chil- 
dren had all disappeared, Trevelyan, instead of repairing 
to his own room, according to his usual habit, followed 
his wife into tlie inner drawing-room, and sat down by 
the table at which she was then writing a note. The 
note was finished, delivered to the servant, and the door 
closed. Trevelyan tlien^ summoning all his courage, 
at once addressed Augusta on the sulgect next his 
heart. 

" Did you see Lady Herbert Leslie at D e House, 

last night?" said he. 

" Yes,** replied Augusta, with evident astonishment in 
ber countenance at bis venturing to name or even allude to 
Theresa. '* I by chance fell in with her, and she vcJun- 
to come up and introduee herse(f to me; I am safe 




if she had not I should never have known her, for I never 
saw such an extraordinary figure as she has become." 

"Are you going to call upon her?" continued Tre- 
velyan after a moment's pause^ and in as composed a tone 
as he could assume. 

'' Yes. perhaps I may just once call upon her," said Lady 
Launceston, " that is to say, if I find any one else has done 
so, because she was formerly at Trevelyan Castle, and be- 
cause Lord Herbert was a friend of my poor brother's ; but 
I cannot of course be expected to do more than leave ray 
name, nor can even you wish I should." 

'* Yes, indeed I do," rejoined Trevelyan with eagerness^ 
" I not only wish, but earnestly request of you to show 
her every kindness in your power." 

Augusta, with an expression of astonishment mingled with 
anger, hastily said — *' You really surprise me by such a 
request ! and I can only suppose that you are totally ig- 
norant of the very light manner in which Lady Herbert 
Leslie is talked of; although I should have thought her 
mere appearance might have given rise to some suspiciont 
to her disadvantage. At all events, however, whatever your 
opinion of her may be, mine is quite settled, and you must 
allow me in this instance to be the best judge of my own con- 
duct, for I know what is due, not only to myself, but to society." 

Trevelyan felt his temper rising, but he commanded 
himself. *' I will allow," said he, still subduing his voice 
and manner to the utmost, '^ that Lady Herbert's dress and 
appearance are against her, but remember that such probably 
is the fashion of those with whom of necessity she has been 
associating in France, and the same cause may have operated 
on her manners, which naturally have caught somewhat, of 
the ton of the society in which she has unfortunately been 
thrown, and which, although certainly objectionable, may 
strike us the more, from the total cessation of all intercourse 
between the countries ; but these little peculiarities would, 
I am sure, be soon corrected in your society, and yout 
counteniance would of course at once silence all ilLnatured 
prejudices against her. I need hardly add, that I am per- 
fectly satisfied that, beyond a little want of prudence and 
Judgment in fueh trifles. Lady Herbert's coadiacX vt» ^^^aa^A 
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irreproachable^ although she has been placed in very trying 



situations." 



" I am very glad, for your sake,'' said Augusta, with an 
unusual shortness of manner, '* that you are so satisfied ; 
but as I am not, I must beg to decline the honour of Lady 
Herbert's acquaintance." 

Trevelyan did not immediately answer, for he felt his 
face had reddened with anger, and was fearful lest by an 
unguarded word he might irritate, where his object was 
only to propitiate ; in a minute or two^ however^ agair* over, 
coming his feelings, he continued. ^'This, however, is 
hardly a question of opinion, for it is one of duty." 

" Of duty !" exclaimed Augusta hastily ; '^ I must say I 
cannot see how, or why, I am in duty bound to associate 
with a person of whom I think most unfavourably^ merely 
because some years ago she chanced to pass a week or two 
under the same roof with me." 

" You mistake me," said Trevelyan ; ^' the duty to which 
I allude refers to myMif, and I must entreat you will calmly 
listen to me. You know I was guardian to Theresa — to 
Lady Herbert Leslie," said he, impatiently correcting him- 
self. '^ Her father bequeathed her to my care, my pro- 
tection. She is an orphan — she has no connections — not 
a friend in the world but myself, and therefore " 

'^ She seems to have no lack of friends," said Augusta, 
interrupting him, and with a most provoking smile on her 
face, '' and as they do not happen to be to my fancy^ I 
must on my part again beg you will excuse me from having 
any further intercourse with Lady Herbert Leslie than that 
of the commonest civility, and even that will be for ytmr 
sake," said she, pointedly ; *' for had she not been a friend 
of 5/otcra, 1 certainly should not even have gone so far 
as to call upon her^ — and few in my situation, and under 
<i// circumstances, would have done as much." 

'^ Augusta !" said Trevelyan, with a firmness of manner 
he rarely assumed, '^ I have never required anything of 
you as a husband ; I have seldom even contradicted your 
slightest wishes — I now ask a favcur of you — I ask you 
Co befriend one to whom I am bound by the sacred ties of 
% dying friend's wishes : — do not force me to demand of 
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your duty^ what I would wish to owe entirely to your af- 
fection." 

" Ask any thing of me but this,'* said Augusta^ with 
most provoking composure, '* for on this subject my mind 
is quite made up." 

" And so is mine," said Trevelyan with warmth, *' there- 
fore think of what I have said ; for I give you notice, that 
as soon as Lord Herbert Leslie returns to town, I shall most 
certainly ask them both to the house." 

Trevelyan hastily rose from his seat ; for he felt that his 
temper, naturally none of the calmest, was irritated beyond 
his control, and he dared not therefore trust himself to longer 
parley ; particularly as at that moment it seemed perfectly 
useless to push the matter any farther with Lady Launceston. 
He therefore, without uttering another word, abruptly left 
the room, and the outward door was heard to close with a 
bang as he hurried down stairs to his own apartment. This 
was the first downright quarrel which had ever taken place 
between Trevelyan and his wife ; and notwithstanding the 
total absence of all sympathy and sentiment between them, 
still his kind afiectionate heart felt it much ; and as his 
passion cooled, and conscience resumed her power, his feelings 
were the more acute from not being totally free from those 
of self-reproach. Besides, he did not very well see how 
he should extricate himself from the difficulties in which he 
was placed on Theresa's account ; being too well aware of 
the inflexible nature of his wife's disposition to flatter him- 
self with a.iy hopes of her relenting in her favour. 

This obduracy, so peculiar to Augusta, prepared him but 
too well for yielding to the charm of contrast in Theresa's 
ever interesting character and bewitching manners: and 
after passing a full hour in the vain hope that every minute 
would bring Lady Launceston to him in a more conciliatory 
mood, he at last, in despair of any explanation taking place 
between tliem at that time, set out for his promised visit to 
Mivart's Hotel. 

*' How late you are ! " said Theresa, as she welcomed him 
with one of her sweetest smiles ; " I was afraid you had 
forgotten me, and were not coming : sit down, for 1 have 
much to say to you." 

T 
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Theresa ym pale, and appeared depressed. " There ii 
no use in haying any concealments from you,'* said she, ''so I 
am going at onoe boldly to inform you of all my disonesses. 
— But first tell me how is my dear little chaperon of yes. 
terday ; I hope he did not catch cold, and that yon were not 
scolded for keeping him so late. — And, by the bye, wliy were 

you angry with me last night ? for I am sure you were 

I suppose, however, I may guess," she added, colouring, 
'* and that you were not pleased at seeing Lascelles with 
me ; but really you give too much importance to that af- 
fidr." 

'' It is impossible to give too much importance to what 
concerns the fair fame of a woman — of a wife," said Tre- 
Telyan with much seriousness of manner. " You have never 
lived in the world of England, Lady Herbert ; you have 
been, alas ! long used to the licence of manners at present 
adopted on the Continent ; and as your guardian, I really 
feel bound to warn you of your danger.** 

*' Well, really," said Theresa laughing, •' your Bnglidi 
woiid appears to be a little unfair ; it says nothing to a man, 
who, widiout any restraint, any excuse, amuses himself as 
he pleases ; but a woman, it seems, is not allowed the moat 
harmless recreation." 

*' Harmless ! do you call it ? " said Trevelyan. 

*^ Yes, surely harmless,'* she continued, with eagerneai, 
*' where no feeling of the heart is engaged — when, indeed, 

every feeling, every thought, is engrossed by " Her 

voice faltered, and she stopped. 

" Then, dear Lady Herbert, if there is no feeling in the 
case, why risk your reputation ? — why involve yourself in 
difficulties for which there can be no compensation; — 
indeed, allow me to add, no excuse ? Why permit a young 
man, no way connected with you, to be always at your 
side?" 

'' Merely pour passer le tems,** replied Theresa in a 
careless tone — *'for, believe me,*' she continued, but in a 
totally altered manner —''believe me I have that within me 
which will ever secure me from all such dangers as I see 
you apprehend for me. A woman never loves twice — not 
at least as 1 have loved — as for m^ torment I still love — 
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and such an affection makes her whole soul revolt at the 
hare idea o£ that which would not only degrade herself, but 
the sentiment on which she exists. And that solitary sen- 
timent is all that is now left to me. — Oh ! Colonel Trevelyan^ 
even you do not know me i Even you are still not aware 
that, when you see me thus playing the part of a gsy^ hard* 
ened^ worldly flirty I am then most wretched ; — and that at 
the very instant that you are condemning me for my unprin- 
cipled levity, I am merely endeavouring^ by a momentary 
intoxication of spirits, to banish from my mind feelings 
and recollections which, if given way to, might drive me^ 
in desperation, to be — what you suspect I am — but alt 
which my very nature shudders. Lascelles is nothing 
more to me," she continued with a wild vdiemence c^ 
manner, ^' than a tool which may be of use in at last rousing 
my husband's feelings towards me — if indeed there are 
still any left. I have tried kindnesa— I have tried for- 
bearance — meanness even — I will now try what effect the 
dread of injured honour may produce." 

'' Theresa, beware ! " cried Trevelyan ; '^ it is a dan- 
gerous game tp play. Many have tried it, but have always 
been worsted in the attemp t. And if your own feelings ace 
so much under control, how can you answer for those of 
another ? How can you be sure you will ever command 
respect from one to whom you give every encouragement?" 
*' Leave that to me^" said Theresa with quickness; 
*' Lascelles no more dare go beyond tliat line of demarcation 
which I have in my own mind laid down, than he dares 
make love to your pattern wife. And, by the bye,'* she con- 
tinued, her eyes flashing fire, ^^ I spoke to her last night — 
I went up to her with the most cordial proffers of renewed 
friendship — but I saw the proud look of conscious superior 
virtue in her cold countenance — I saw plainly that she felt 
there would be contamination even in my touch. But 1 laugh 
at all that — I can look an unjust, suspicious world as boldly 
in the face as Lady Launceston herself. My honour is as 
unsullied, as spotless — and I care no more for her insulting 
treatment than for the world's condemnation — as I merit 
neitlier. It was for your sake. Colonel Trevelyan, that I las^ 
nigh t made those advances to her. ¥ or ^ out *a\LaY\»xfe'vC^ 
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the affronting, repulsive rudeness of her manner. I even 
went so far as to pay court to her ; 1 talked to her of ywi 

— of her children — of our former intimacy — but nothing 
would move her — and I can do no more ; if we are to 
be foes, it is not my fault : I have done my part, and any 
future advances must now come from her — for 1 cannot 
lower myself so far as to sue for the protection of one who^ 
after all, does not stand one inch higher in the scale of 
moral rectitude than myself. — No, not even so high," she 
added, with an exulting smile ; '* for what Lave been her 
trials, compared to mine ? What has »he had to bear, in 
comparison with what I have endured ?" 

In thus giving vent to her feelings, Theresa had been 
betrayed into a violence of manner which Trevelyan had 
never before witnessed in her ; but, suddenly composing 
herself, she resumed. " This, however, is not the subject 
on which I had meant to have talkeil to you ; and I have 
been wrong in giving way to such foolish irritation. If 1 
have expressed myself too strongly or improperly, pray 
forgive me," said she, in a softened voice, and with a sub- 
dued look. "I am sure I should be the most ungratefiil 
of wretches, if I ever voluntarily, or knowingly, said, or 
did, a thing to hurt you. But your wife, thus rejecting 

— scorning me ! it was that I could not bear," — and tears 
forced themselves into her eyes. " But I will try and for- 
get it all," she added, " for really such things are not 
worth my anger — and now listen to my story : — 

" Herbert came home yesterday evening from Ascot in 
high spirits, having, it seems, won a great deal of money : 
he direcdy discharged an awkward debt we had incurred ; 
and that done, he said he had resolved on directly setting 
off for his father s in Scotland. I could but approve of 
his intention ; indeed, felt that he should not, perhaps, have 
delayed his journey so long. — Well — I had retumetl from 
Hichmond quite good, as your little boy says. The sight 
of dear Treevy had somehow revived in me all my long- 
forgotten better feelings, and I resolved to bury the past in 
obhvion, and to endeavour to commence a new life of do. 
jpestic cordiality, if not of such happiness as I had ortce 
*ondly flattered myself might be mlue. I acoordiug^ly pro- 
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posed to Herbert to accompany him to Scotland. He 
directly made all sorts of difficulties ; but I patiently ob- 
viated every one of them, assuring him I was willing to set 
out that very minute, and that I would travel as he pleased, 
if he would only agree to my going with him. Still, how- 
ever, he objected, saying nothing would be more ill-judged 
than our attacking his father en masse : that I must be well 
aware that we had for long been in disgrace, and that the 
utmost prudence would, consequently, be necessary. 

^' I reminded him how particularly kind Lord Falkirk 
had ever been to me ; how much better I suited him than 
he did himself, (which was true;) and. that, as I had not 
been the culprit in those offences respecting money-matters 
which had been the cause of his displeasure, I should be 
the best negociator in the affair. Herbert only laughed at 
this proposal of mine, and still persisted in his determin- 
ation to face his father alone, as he well knew, he said, 
that my thoughtless imprudence would only make matters 
worse. I then suggested that I might be left at the nearest 
inn for a time, if he thought my presence would be so in- 
jurious to his interests. I represented in the strongest 
terms my friendless, solitary situation here. I entreated, 
— implored, I might remain under his protection. He 
coarsely ridiculed my sudden affectation of propriety ; 
wondered what new whim I had in my head, and bade me 
not tease him with such nonsense. Again and again I re- 
turned to the charge, till at last, wearied, I suppose, by my 
importunities, he gave full vent to his passion, and fiercely 
pushing roe from him, darted out of the room. — I saw 
him no more — and he is gone — alone — to Scotland.** 

As Theresa uttered these last words she started from her 
seat, as if to endeavour by bodily motion to check the agi. 
tation of her mind. In so doing, the guitar, which she 
had apparently been new stringing, and which was hanging 
on the back of her chair, was thrown down and vibrated 
on the ground. — - Its sounds seemed to make her shudder. 
Trevelyan, who well knew the feelings which they must 
have excited, instantly rose from his seat to lift up the 
fallen instrument ; as he approached her for that purpose^ 
she held out her hand to him — '^ Forgive voa" visA, ^Sok 
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in a low Ivoken toice ; ^' I shall sood have dove with mj 
tiresome story^ and when I have once told you all^ I jmi^ 
mise yon not i^ain \o torment you in this manner. I know 
it is not fair ; hut I have not a friend on earth hut yon." 
— These last words were scarcely andible throug^h her 
aofas. 

'< Compote yourself^ dearest Theresa," said Trevdyu 
«^ himself scarcely less agitated — and fetdiing her a g^ass 
of water from her dressing-taMe, he wi& a tremhling hand 
held it towards her. As she extended her s to take it, the 
kiose sleeve of her WTS|iping..gown fell hack, and he recog- 
nised on her arm the gold hracdet wfaidi he had given her 
the morning of her wedding-day. The ornament instantly 
cat^ht his attention, and as she returned him the glass, his 
eyes were involuntarily again riveted upon it, while the le- 
toUection of the feebngs with which he had placed it theie 
on that fatal day, rushed on his soul with overwhelming fotee. 

Theresa soon ohserved the object which had attracted 
Iria attention, sod looking in his Hat with a melan^oly 
smile whidi went to his heart — ** Ah, do yon rememhor 
tiiat hracdet ?" said she ; ^ that was your wedding present 
J» rae \ You put it there yourself the day I was mairied 
«*— and there it has remained ever since. — You don't know 
what a valuable gift it has proved to me, for it has really 
acted the part of a talisman ; the sight of it often c^eddng 
Be in the midst of my fidlics, by recalling all the excel* 
ienoes of the kind donor : in short, I have quite a super- 
stitious feeling about this brafriet, and sfaoold be sure some 
dreadful misfortune was hanging over me were I ever lo 
lose it.*' 

How npidly did poor Trevdyan's heart beat at those 
words ; and how ardently did he long to press to it that 
lovely hand and arm whidi seoned to be thus ia a manner 
narked aa his own property. He stood for a roimrte e». 
tranced ; then, making a vident effort over his feriings, he 
hastily retreated to his former seat on the opposite ade ^ the 




" Well now," said Theresa, drying her eyes^ "if yea 
••▼e still patience to listen to me, I will go on with my 
tele, promising to make an end of it as soon as poasihle* 



<' When we first arrived here we had not a farthing ; in. 
deedy we could not have reached London had it not beea 
for Laaoelles." 

'* Good God 1 ** exclaimed Trevelyan^ in a» agony of 
alarm, '' why did you not tell me this before ?** 

" Be quiet/' said Theresa, smiling at his Tehtmence ; 
** all that is settled. Herbert immediately on. his return 
from Ascot last night paid that, and other former debts^ to 
Lascelles; and most thankful I am he did so — and he 
had still enough of his winnings left to take him to Scot- 
land : of this I am certain, as it was on hearing the flour 
rishing state of his purse that I direcUy formed the plan of 
accompanying him. I was in such a state of irritation 
after he had thus cruelly left me — so entirely engrossed 
by that one feehng that 1 thought of nothing else^ and it 
was not till he was actually gone, that my helpless — desti- 
tute — situation struck me; for/' said she, taking her 
purse out of her bag^ and playfully tossing it in the air — 
'' I have not^ you see, one sous left. 

^' This is a ridiculous, artificial sort of distress,*' adde4 
she laughing, *' being of course merely owing to the pe«> 
culiar circumstances in which we have been, and are still 
placed; but nevertheless cela ne kUsse pa» d^itre very 
awkward and disagreeable for the moment. I know that 
Herbert went the instant we arrived in London to Lord 
Falkirk's banker; but of course he could get ncrthing from 
that quarter^ aa strict orders had long since been given that 
none of his draughts should be answered. 

'' As for mj own money,*' she continued, * ' I really do 
not know what has become of it, except that 1 suspect the 
interest it should produce has long been forestalled ; in 
short, the truth is, since Herbert took to this unfortunate 
amusement of gaming, he is one day rich, and pennyleas 
the next, having scarcely ever any thing he can call his 
own ; and how we get on at all the Lord knows ! — Now 
I have two favours to ask of you : one is, that you will 
speak to the man of the hotel, and try and make some bar« 
gain for me while I remaui here ; for neiihet Herbert nor 
1 ever thought of any thing of the sort, and I suspeet ht is 
charging na at a most unconsdonabilfe \^Xft« 'VNi^KSk. ^ft^x^s^ 
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TUB cxy an^ find ant for me die state oF aftSiini win wtpiu. 
m t&e m uiLEX of my own moner ?- I Itzve no scrapie ia 
eking ail this of jon," said she widiamatf wmnzn^smile; 
^ I have lec c i f ed so many fizranrs at yonr baodsy Aat oce 
more ar Leaa nufca litde diH^ence in t&e enormuvs delit of 
gnuftxuie I owe yoii. Xar do I any mme scrapie in ac 
cepting firom yon any innnediane peomnny liiiniii^ — 
which wiH o£ eonrse be fact a Iowol, — for Hezfaert seees 
qpjiis sariirffipd that 3S soon as he ham seen his fxduer, bs 
fae^gKf^i pardon, and promiaed to be good in. fiztiiFe, fas for- 
mer aOawaDce wiH hs renewed, and dim aE wBl do wcU." 
*^ And are yan cfaen gnin^ to remain, faere aioney wfaile 
your hnwhanrf m away ?" inquired Tievdyan wiA paznfal 
anziecy. 

^ Wiry yes, to fae szre^ for wbexe, to wfaom, obl I go ?** 
■ml Tboesa in a mrianchnlT tone : — '^ I ■miii tov I fed 
isdLy die deaertian, aid awkwvdncs of my atnataoc ; 
fnwwflegay aid I mxy say a totad straiger^ facre in Lmdon ; 
ofa. ! bow JoyfbUy wonld I fasve nwfcwf any ineonfe- 
leSy any fatifflifj any Ain^ m. shorty i£ Herfaert would 
lare agreed tn my jmmiyu ying him I — Bat" — and again 
tevs started into her eyc^ — ^ I eerily briieve my ncaecy is 
faeecme batefU to fain ; or at leart so inififlVient^ tfaat fae 
«Ibes not care what bmiuga of me.*^ 

Sbe panned a minu t e, and then faai iing reprcadbfaQy in 
TtcTelyan's ^Ke, — "^ Now tfaat yaa blow aH dixs, jadgt 
wfaedin* it wai tfae love of ^easoze that toi& me bat n^t 
to P- Hoase ; it was, on tfae contrary, despair I — I 
ftit dtat any dnng woold fae better — safisr^ indeed, ftr me, 
dim my own tfaawg^ts f — I coold not get Ricfamond, azsd 
aH die lecoilectmns to wfau^ tfae a^gitt of tfaat my first 
faappy home had grven rise, oat of my head ; and wilfing 
to prolong sadb defigbtfai fierifng*, as soon as I had parted 
fionz yoa, I set to work to new string dia guitar, ai>d was 
atin endeavonzing to iccafi all oar old (afonrite R kba aoad 
Dcifatit miiwmdz — my wfanle faeart was in 
dhysof faappinesB I .... 
Sie stopp e d finr a moment, big tears roffiBg, almost on- 
to hcxsctf, down faer cheeks^ 
Tai hBOW '"■'hat fiaQawcd" ihe tTBi twu i rA . wnSdl^ • 
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^^the contrast between the past and the present was too much 
to bear. — ^Oh^ why was that peaceful bliss ever disturbed ? 
Why for my misery did Herbert and I ever meet ? — 
and why was I then so fatally blind to what would have 
been my real happiness ; — for you would have been ever 
kind to me. You would ever have been at least a friend, a 
counsellor^ to the poor deserted Theresa, — and Heaven 
knows how much she now stands in need of both." 

As Theresa uttered these words, her head sank on the 
table before her, and extending her arm towards Trevelyan, 
she convulsively grasped his hand. 



CHAPTER V. 

Oh ! that what once I was in name, 

I now in act could be! 
The guardian of thy peace, thy fame. 

Thy faith, and purity! 

That I had still the right to urge 

What might awake a fear ! -. 
Thy tMrk is on the whirlpool's verge — 

I must not— dare not steer. 

Old Song. 

A MAN at forty may be considered past the age of those 
sudden ebullitions of passion which for the time overthrow 
the reason ; of 

** Hasty love soon blown to fire.*' 

fiut it is, perhaps, the very period in his life at which the 
strong sentiment of long-tried affection exercises most 
power over his soul. When Trevelyan felt his hand thus 
pressed by her who had been for so long the constant, 
though unacknowledged;, idol of his heart, it became as if 
palsied in her grasp ! — His whole frame shook with violent 
and contending emotions ! — He dared not mo'^ii — V^t ^-ax^^ 
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tine c:r.^ ':f Lord Herbert's abataoe «i:b bt csaer a: Ridu 
aoc^. r cm cure ber icutJliHi flf ^f« vesftrdaT cannot 
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ht^ne ]/:{* a <ioub( OD joar Mind na ta ber feeHngs towards 
y4m^ zB'i b«r more than wiUinsnes to mei^re too again 
under ber roof, Ob, Tberco, I implore tc«u rrtom again 
t9 cbat home wijcre joa saj too vcre once so bappj f* 
Ami Trevelyan now a^in Tentared to lock eamestiT in her 
facet ar d to retuni the prewore of the hand which had still 
vemaine*! locked in hit* 

TbcrcM aat for an instant silent, her eyes fixed on the 
ffomnd ; at length, in a dc;jected tone, she said, '' I davr 
m^^^l allow yoar adriee is good ; and at all events yonr 
is most kind. But**— and she besitatod — " but — 
«l Ibis moHMiit — 1 have engagnnenta.** 

!" repeated Trevelyan with eagemessy 




*^ Don't be alanned^" said Theraa, smiling throagh her 
still remaining tears ; "' oiU^ with Mrs. Lindsay." 

''And who is tlus Mrs. Lindsay/' said Trevelyan, 
'< with whom you seem to have so much intercoiirse ?*' 

'' Why^ readly^ as to who she is^ I can hardly tell ; we 
fell in with her and her husband at Naples, among many 
others^ all travellers like ourselves ; bat they were more 
lucky than we were^ for they reached home in time^ and 
Colonel Lindsay is new again abroad with our army ; how* 
ever, I really cannot pretend to much knowledge of my 
friend, nor should I say that I altogether like or approve of 
her — mats que voulea ffous f there is not another being in 
the whole world of London who has ^own me the small* 
est kindness ; not another who has held out to me the hand 
of friendship, or even of common civility. Besides," she 
continued, after a moment's pause, '^ as to going to Rich- 
mond, I fear I am not good enough for your sister ; she 
was most kind to me during the short time I was with her^ 
because she knew not what a different being I am from 
herself ; and then the sight of her extraordinary goodness 
and piety had soch an effect upon me, that I was mya^ 
for the moment, a different person, and really felt ready to 
become a saint also — a smur de Im cftaHl^— in short, a 
pattern of all that is right — but I fear the good fit is gone 
off*," said she with a sigh ; '^ and I shrink from the idea of 
the excellent, pious Treevy seeing me de phu pres. Bat I 
will drive down again to her some morning very soon, and 
there is no saying,** added she, smiling, " what a second 
visit may do for me ; in the mean time, however, I will 
really be guided by yon, if you will undertake so trouUeu 
some a charge. Your bracelet shall still be a check to my 
follies, and I will amuse myself here widi my guitar, and 
my old RtehiDond reeoUedions, and keep out of misdnef 
OS much as I can." So saying, she took the instrument 
from the baek of the chair, and throwing the ribbon across 
her shoulders, she swept her hand over the strings, and 
b^an that same Neapolitan barcaroU which had acted so 
important a part in her hiatery. 

There is nothing which possesses to soch a degree as 
music the mysterious power of Tex»)Ai\i% 5»cigax ^^:»»m^^| 
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While Trevelyan sat entranced on once again hearing that 
rich melodious voice^ whose tones had so often lulled his 
soul in rapture, the past all rushed on his mind ; again he 
felt the soft air of those halmy summer evenings during 
which he had skimmed along the Thames with Theresa at 
his side ; the splash of his oar seemed to his imagination 
to unite with the notes of the guitar, and he again thought 
he heheld her innocent sparkling countenance, and heard 
her joyous laugh ; hut after a few bars, the voice of the 
gay songstress became uncertain ; it suddenly ceased entirely, 
and Theresa burst into tears ! 

Trevelyan sat for some time, his face covered with his 
hand, a dead pause ensuing. At last he abruptly rose from 
his seat. ''Lady Herbert,'* said he, purposely avoiding 
looking at her — " I will leave you now, and endeavour to 
do all you wish. I will make the necessary arrangements 
with the master of the hotel, and will directly inquire into 
the state of your affairs at the banker*s ; in die mean time 
here is some of your own money in advance," and he laid 
before her a draught for two hundred pounds : ** and be of 
good cheer," he added; "all will yet be well." Poor 
Trevelyan's countenance, however, at the moment ill second, 
ed his words, and his assumed cheerfulness reached not the 
heart of her whom it was intended to encourage. He stood 
a minute by Theresa — he took her hand — and then, re^ 
Knquishing it even more quickly than he had seized it, he 
hastily left the room. 

Trevelyan spent the whole of that morning busily 
engaged in Theresa's affairs; and feeling himself under 
present circumstances to be totally unequal to encountering 
his wife in a tite^d,~tite, he wrote her a note, b^ging she 
would not wait dinner for him, as he found he should be 
obliged to be early at the House, and would therefore dine 
at his dub. From that same dub he wrote Theresa a de- 
tailed account of the state of her affairs, as he thought it 
most prudent to discuss these domestic matters in tiiat 
manner, and not expose himself to the dangers of another 
such interview; and many a plan did he during that day 
fiurm for her future good and comfort ; but as in each of 
Augusta 8 co-operation was necessary, the long expe- 
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rience he had of her inflexible determination of character 
obliged him to relinquish them one after another as soon as 
conceived^ and left him in the same state of doubt and 
apprehension. 

When Lord and Lady Launceston met at breakfast the 
following day, not a word was said by either with reference 
to their conversation on the preceding. There was perhaps 
an additional chili of reserve in Augusta's manner^ but it 
was a something which Trevelyan felt rather than could 
have defined^ and to an indifferent observer she would pro- 
bably have appeared precisely the same as usual. The 
children were fortunately that morning in peculiarly high 
spirits, and Augusta luckily did not^ as usual^ check their 
mirth. 

At last^ when the servants had left the room, she said, 
in a tone which seemed to defy contradiction, *'As to-day 
is Friday — which you may have forgotten — I am going 
to send most of the things to Cheshimt ; and as Hitchcock 
says she can manage very well here for one night without 
Louisa and Freddy's beds, I shall send them also t^day^ 
and intend to go with the children niyself to-morrow^ — to 
remain." 

Trevelyan looked quickly into his wife's face, for he 
directly guessed at the true reason for this sudden depart- 
ure into the country ; feeling certain that she had resolved 
upon it in order to avoid the possibility of any further 
intercourse with Theresa. Expostulation or explanation 
would however, he knew, be vain, and peremptory com- 
mands pretty- nearly as useless, besides being what he never 
wished to have recourse to; he could, therefore, only acqui- 
esce in her determination, hoping that time and reflection 
would bring her to better feeUngs on the subject. 

Before the conclusion of breakfast, a note was delivered 
to Trevelyan, which instantly brought all the blood into 
his face as he recognized Theresa's well-known haniL On 
opening it he read as follows: — 

" This is so delicious a day, I am going to drive down 
{aUme) to Richmond — have you any commands? You see 
tile power of the bracelet; I intend to return early, for I 
dine with Mrs. Lindsay at five, as 'we ax^ ^wxv^Na 'Ck^W^. 
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I otppose yoa would not do so friaky a thii^ as join vi 
there. Youn, « T. L." 

Trevelyan read this note over several times, for strong 
was the temptatiGii to accede to Theresa's proposal far the 
evening ; still stronger^ perhaps, that of aceompanying her 
to Riehmond. But he resisted bodi ; and reletting it 
was not in his power to accept her invitation to the play, 
he merely thanked her for her offer, and for her intended 
visit to his sister. When he put this answer into the ser- 
Tsnt's hand he felt better satisfied with himself than for 
several days past ; and when, on the following morning, 
he accompanied Lady Launoeston to her carnage on her 
departure for Cheshunt, he looked her more boLUy in the 
face^ and embraced his children, in particuhur the dear little 
St Ives, with freer foehngs of tenderness. 

Although thas left master of the field, Trevdyan was so 
wdl aware of the danger of frequent intercourse with one 
who he could not disguise to himself still retained too much 
of her former power over his affections, that he felt he 
eould not venture to tarn his liberty to any account in the 
protection of the deserted Theresa. Yet how avoid the 
trial altogether, without abandoning to her fate the helpless 
bong whom he had sworn to protect, and who had no tntad 
■on earth but himself ? 

During this period of voluntary banishment, he twice 
accidentally fell in with her. Each time she was in Mrs. 
Lindsay's company ; each time Lascelles was in attendance, 
and each time the blush which tinged her face avowed the 
consciousness of deserving her guardian's censure. He, 
however, said nothing to her with regard to her conduct. 
It was vain to bid her choose her society better, when she 
in fact had no dboice. It was equally vain to expect she 
Would consent to live in total solitude. She was banished 
from hit home, which might have been to her a safe asylum^ 
and principle forbade hira offering to supply the place o£ 
those from whom he wished her to separate. WTiencver 
cbanoe thus threw them together, her pleasure at seeing 
most unfeigned, and whenever her eyes met his 
■010. ieemid to ^peak the laxv^aa;^^ of teccitude and 
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aneerity^ as if the sight of him iminediately recalled the 
better feelings of her heart. How hard to be forced to re- 
pulse one who appeared to cling to him as her only refuge 
from eWl^ and whose well-being was dearer to^ him than 
his own existence ! 

The Whitsuntide holidays soon after followed, and as 
Trevelyan could not — even to himself — plead his at- 
tendance on the house as a pretext for remaining in town, 
and had no other possible excuse for absenting himself 
from home^ he joined his family at Cheshunt 

The domestic happiness of Lord and Lady Launceston 
had never in its best days been such as his warm heart had 
once pictured to himself, or such as to allow of any dimi- 
nution ; and the events of the last fortnight had not cer- 
tainly tended to increase their enjoyment of each other's 
society. The small degree of confidence which had ever 
existed between them — even on matters least connected 
with the heart and feelings — seemed to be now totally 
destroyed ; for there was not a subject^ however triflings 
however matter-of-fact, which did not somehow appear to 
be connected with, and to end in, Theresa. An additional 
silence and reserve on both sides was therefore the nataral 
result of this state of affairs; and the very placidity of 
temper which with the one was the consequence of her in- 
flexible obstinacy, and with the other the effect of prin- 
ciple and self-control^ added to their estrangement^ by 
establishing a sort of faUe intercourse between them. 

Lady Launceston had, during the Whitsun-week, in- 
vited some of the family connections to the house; and 
for the first time Trevelyan hailed their presence with joy, 
as an interruption to a most irksome tHe-a-Ute ; nor was 
it without real additional pleasure that he learned from the 
'^ deter apothecary^ when enumerating his patients, that 
Cheshnnt was not above eight or nine miles distant from 
the present residence of his friend Sir Henry Williams. 
Immediately on making this joyful discovery, Trevelyan 
mounted his horse, and set off* in search of his Twickenham 
acquaintance, for whom he retained the warmest regard, 
and whom he had not now seen for above a twelvemonth. 
In the course of conversation, \ie Ti«JCat«SLi VoSftTca&^ ^\t 
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Henry of Theresa's return to England; and the warm- 
hearted old general^ overjoyed to hear of her safety after 
all the alarms on her account^ made many an inquiry re- 
lative to her health and welfare ; and having ascertained 
from Trevelyan her residence in London, promised to call 
ui>on her the very first opportunity, adding his regrets that 
the present very delicate state of Lady Williams's health 
made it equally out of the question that she should visit 
Lady Herbert in London, or invite her and her husband 
to their house in the country. 

" Are matters going on pretty well in that menage?" 
said Sir Henry — for Trevelyan's manner, when talking 
of Theresa, had unconsciously and unintentionally be- 
trayed a degree of anxiety ab<Mit her, which had directly 
awakened Sir Henry's suspicions. 

'' Oh ! yes — certainly — I hope so," said Trevelyan 
quickly. '' But Lord Herbert is just now in Scotlaind, 
and Lady Herbert, from knowing no one in London, 
naturally feels herself in a very uncomfortable and solitary 
situation." 

" Why in the world, then, don't she join you at Ches* 
hunt ? " 

Trevelyan did not answer. 

*' Do the ladies not take to each other, hey ? " said the 
cunning old soldier. '^ I suppose Lady Launceston smells 
a rat — for women are so deuced jealous, that they are not 
content with our esteem, admiration, approbation, and all 
that sort of thing, at the present time, but require us to 
have kept our hearts and eyes locked up in cages all the 
former part of our lives, waiting for them, forsooth ! — 
And 60 this is the truth of the story ! — a little jealousy, 
hev ? " 

Sir Henry said this in a light tone of raillery, but on 
looking at Trevelyan he soon saw by the expression of his 
countenance that it was no jesting matter. *' Poor fellow ! '' 
said he, as he kindly put his hand on Trevelyan's shoulder 
*' that guardianship of his daughter was a bad hit of my 
friend Howard's. Well do I remember that dreadfid 
wedding-day at Richmond I — I assure you it was long 
I could get you out of my head ; but stiU, so many 
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years having gone by^ I had hoped you — like other men 
— had quite got over that first afiair. Is she still hand* 
some ? " 

Trevelyan did not reply to that question^ but^ recurrifig 
to what Sir Henry had before said, again expressed his 
hope that he would call upon Lady Herbert ; and having 
obtained his promise on that point, he directly changed the 
conversation. 

Above a week had now elapsed since Trevelyan had 
seen Theresa, when one day Sir Henry Williams having 
come to dine and sleep at Cheshunt, he proposed that they 
should the next morning ride into town together, that he 
might pay his intended visit at Mivart's Hotel. The old 
Baronet was luckily, for once, too prudent to make his pro* 
posal in public, and Trevelyan unfortunately not prudent 
enough to object to it. They accordingly set off the foU 
lowing day af^r breakfast, but Sir Henry rode so slowly^ 
and talked so much the whole way, that they did not reach 
Brook Street till past two o'clock. 

'' Not at home," said the pert waiter, in answer to 
Trevelyan's inquiries after Lady Herbert Leslie; '^her 
ladyship drove from the door not five minutes ago." 

•^Was she alone .^" inquired Trevelyan: *^and have 
you any idea where she went to ? " 

'^ No, my Lord, none,'' continued the provoking waiter, 
who appeared to have an ill-natured pleasure in being at 
disagreeable in his answers as possible ; but upon inquiring 
of Theresa's servant, who was standing in the hall, Tre- 
velyan learned that she had gone out with Mrs. Lindsay, 
and it was believed to Kensington Gardens. 

'^ Shall we walk our horses that way ?" said Sir Henry ; 
^' for I shall be deuced sorry not to have a look at her to* 
day ; particularly as I fear I may not soon have another 
opportunity ; for it is full sixteen miles from our house 
to town, and that is rather too long a ride for such an 
old fellow as I am grown." 

Trevelyan, joyfully eatching at the possibihty of still 
seeing Theresa, readily agreed to this proposal, and they 
proceeded to the grove entrance into the gardens. Thsx^ 
were several carriages and horses ^^\^ii\^ Qi^Q9(»v.^j^ w\« 
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fimcying he recognifled Mn. Lindstj's vmofog them^ Tie- 
▼dyan proposed to Sir Henry to leave their horses Ihae, 
and to take a torn in the garidens. 

The heanty of the day appeared to have entiGed all 
London to die spot ; the principal walk was thronged widi 
pedestrians, while the riders, drawn up in rows oataidey 
were drawing off their horses and persons, and flirting 
with their gaily honneted acquaintances widiin^ evciy 
creatme, in short, seemed to he there, except the one whom 
diey sought, and diey readied the next entrance into die 
gndens without having seen or heard any thing of her, 
although, Trerdyan anxioudy inquired of erery acquamt- 
ance he met, whether Lady Herbert Leslie had been aeoi 
in that direction. 

^ Let us go back by some quieler walk," said Sir Henry, 
'* for I dedare the crowd and the pretty ladies have made 
my old head quite giddy." 

They aeoovding^ strode down a less frequented and 
more diady part of the garden, and had again neatly 
readied die gate at whidi they had first entered, when 
Trevdyan's eagoiy searching eye discovered two pcnons 
on a seat at some litde distance, apparendy oig^ed in 
very interesting conversation, for the eyes of the one were 
fixed on the ground, whfle those of die other were riveted 
on die countenance of his fair companion. Tr evdyan 's 
ten instandy tdd him it was Theresa I — and T^^^*Hlft ! 
— » and they told him but too tnily. 

So painful a ledii^ of appidiension diot dirm^^ his 
heart at dns sight, that he shrank finom immediately point, 
ing out to Sir Henry the olgect of their hidierto «*Tiiras 
aeardi ; but keeping his eyes fixed i^on her, he dii ec ted 
tteir steps towards die tpot. On a anddoi he saw Tl nma 
atnt from her seat, and kwk eageriy aronnd her, evidendy 
vidiing for die mf^anmsh of some odier person. As ha 
eyes quicUy darted in every direction, diey at laat fidl 
1900 T r evd y an, and instandy reoogniaii^ hhn, she ipnng 
^vwaids him nidi an almost audible errlamation of joy. 
"* fine waa nnnaiiiliy snfiiised with colour, but wbe^er 
^ mf cxtraoidinary ngitation, or to the quick pace 
kad|QiBeitSbaa9«Mi'^bMBaieat thna 




pectedly meedng her father's old friend^ Trevelyan coold 
not tell ; but he gazed on her expressiye countenance with 
even more than usual interest. 

Her recognition of Sir Henry was most cordial. She 
made the kindest inquiries after Lady Williams ) recalled 
to his memory their former jokes^ and talked with such 
feeling of '^ dear Richmond^'* that the warm-hearted old 
soldier was in raptures. But still to Trevelyan^ who read 
her every look and feelings there was such a degree of 
strange agitation in her manner, that he felt sure some- 
thing unusual had happened to discompose her. 

As soon as these first expressions of pleasure at meeting 
were over^ Theresa^ after casting an anxious look towards 
the bench she had lately quitted — and which was now 
empty — went close up to Trevelyan^ and putting her arm 
within his^ she said in a low voice^ '^ Let me remain with 
you tiU I find Mrs. Lindsay ; she cannot^ I am sure^ be 
far off." 

Trevelyan again looked anxiously in her face^ as if 
wishing to make those inquiries with his eyes^ which he 
felt he could hardly venture upon with his tongue. Again 
a crimson blush covered her cheeks^ which had a minute 
before been deadly pale. 

" Lady Herbert," said he to her in a low voice, '* are 
you not well ? has any thing particularly distressed you ? ** 

'^ Oh no, nothing,'* said she, endeavouring, though in 
vain, to assume a careless manner. ^' Nothing — a mere 
trifle, but," -— and she hesitated — *' but Lascelles was 
talking nonsense to me just now — and at the moment I 
was rather out of sorts with him. But it is not worth 
mentioning — and I shall take care to let him know such 
persiflage does not please me, however it may others — and 
that it is never to be repeatai/' 

Trevelyan again looked at her with increased distresi 
and alarm. 

" Don t scold me just now/* said she, in a still morr 
agitated voice, " for I am at this minute so nervous, 1 
don't know what effect a word — or even a look, from you, 
might have upon me ; only for Heaven's sake dft Tio\.^a«^% 
me till I have found Bira. LindsKy. Asx^ ^w^*^ ^^ ^ 
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fij^tenedy for, see," adC.ed she widi a stnnige wild anile 
CO ber face^ '' joa need be in no ilann aboat me ; there 
is my talisman safe/' and she pointed to his bracelet oo 
her wrist. 

Jost then Sir Henry, meeting widi an acquaintance, 
left them, and Theresa, taking advantage of his momentary 
absence, eagerly addressed TrcTelyan. ^^ Do yoa in tmth 
beliere, Colond Tierelyan, that vonr sister would be 
willing to have me widi kor for asbort time ? If I were 
to write to her by this CTening's post, do yoa think I could 
▼enture to fdlow my letter next day ? — for I suppose I 
eannot reoeiTe an answer to it till ttMoorrow erenin^. I 
shoold not trespass on her kindness any £uther than by 
asking for a few days' shelter under her roof; for yoa 
know I dafly expect to hear of Herbert's return. Not 
that he has yet voacfasafed me one word," added she in- 
dignandy, " althou^ I have twice written to him." 

This proposal of going to Richmond imparted a rmy of 
hope to poor TreTdyan's mind, which was at die minute 
<^pres8ed with the most alarming ^prehensions. He was 
strongly tempted to remain in town die whole of that day ; 
in short, iHiatever mi^t be the consequmces to himadf, 
not to lose sig^t of Theresa until he saw her safe under his 
sister's protection. But he was in every way hampered. 
Sir Henry was his goest — they were botb expected home 
to dinner, whoe other visiters were to join thera — be 
eoold jJead no unexpected duty at the House, no recollected 
oigagement to account for such a sudden diange of inten- 
tion; and, in short, he altogether felt bis remaining in 
London that day was impossible. 

He therefore turned his whole attention towards Theresa 
herself; he said every thing most encouraging to her with 
regard to his sister's reception ; assured her she would be 
delighted at having her again as an inmate ; and he con- 
eluded by promising to ride down to Richmond and see 
<iiem on die following Thursday — it then being Tuesday. 

*' And to make your mind quite easy," added he, a wad^ 
dm thought having struck him, '^ as I have a horae and 
in town doing nothing, I will stop in Carendidi- 
noWy on nay way to CVie^MTLt, «!DdLW»&.\& vRnte 
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my sister of yoar intentions for to-morrow ; you will 
thereby receive her answer this very evening, so that you 
may go to her as soon as you please.'* 

Theresa seemed much delighted at this arrangement 
which relieved Trevelyan from a load of anxiety about her^ 
for he could not but feel that her safety depended upon 
her immediately putting herself under the protection of 
his sister ; and such therefore was his eagerness on the 
subject^ that had it not been for his engagement with his 
companion^ he would have put spurs to his horse that very 
minute^ and himself galloped down to Richmond. 

They now walked on in silence for some time^ Trevelyan 
being too much occupied picturing to himself a thousand 
probable and possible dangers to Theresa^ to be able to talk 
upon different subjects ; and she^ on her part^ having ap* 
parendy totally lost that power of rallying her spirits^ which 
she usiially possessed to such an extraordinary degree^ even 
in the midst of the most violent emotions. 

Just as they reached the gate which led into the Fark^ 
Mrs. Lindsay^ in company witli the same young man who 
had expressed such admiration for her friend at D 
House^ appeared. 
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I am very tired^" said Theresa^ immediately hastening 
to her^ '' and my head aches so dreadfully that I should 
really be much obliged if you would allow your carriage to 
take me home now, and I will send it back directly for 
you." Mrs. Lindsay said she would prefer accompanying 
her^ and declaring her perfect readiness to leave the gar^ 
dens, they all proceeded together towards the carriage. 

'^ I shall not go with you to the Opera to-night," said 
Theresa to Mrs. Lindsay, in an audible voice, as if on pur- 
pose that Trevelyan should hear her. '^ I am not well, 
and shall stay at home alone, and nursa myself, that I may 
be quite stout to-morrow, when I intend to go into the 
country," 

Mrs. Lindsay remonstrated on her whims, and rallied 
her upon her vapeurs, hut Theresa was firm, and with 
mingled fedings of pleasure and anxiety, hope and fear^ 
Trevelyan placed her in her friend's barouche. 

*' You will not foiget to write dkecXXi \ft iwa ^mXklV 
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■aid die to hin tt parting; '' and I mmj tdl her you wiM 
pontiTdy be at Riehmand on Thonday ?** 

" Certainly," said Tierelyan. 

Tberesa hcJd her hand to him, giving his sn additional 
pwirore on leHnqmshing it, to aasore him tliat he mig^ 
catiiely depend upon her. 

Notwithstanding this implied promise of prudence, Tie- 
▼dyan remained for several minntes after Theresa's de. 
partnre, with his eyes still fixed upon her in anxious 
sofieitude ; and 00 engrossed by his diooghtsiy that he be. 
came totally unoonsdous of the presence of every one dse, 
and was only roused fiom his trance by feeling somebody 
tondi his arm : he turned hastily round, and beheld Six 
Henry Williams, who laughing heartily exclaimed, ^' Faith, 
my good friend, it is not necessary that my Lady Laun. 
ceston diould possess any very peculiar sagacity, or keenness 
of nose, in order to smell the rat I hinted at ; and I reaUy 
cannot quite wonder at her Ladyship's jealousy. Egad, 
our Thmsa is more beautiful than ever, and in no way 
Frenchified or spoilt, but the same pleasant, Itearty, ui^ 
affected creature she ever was — I must say, she is a woman 
to turn any man's head — and I declare, I could almost £dl 
in love with her mysdf." 

The truth was. Sir Henry had not fiiUeu at all in lofe 
with Augusta, whose cold, formal manners no way suited 
or amalgamated with his blunt heartiness; and she had 
been peihaps even more than usually reserved towards him, 
OR feaming, as she ddd from his open communicativeness^ 
that Theresa had, in a manner, been the original link be- 
tween himself and her husband. 

Trevelyan longed to give Sir Henry a hint to say no- 
thing about this rencontre with Theresa on their return to 
Cheshunt, but he did not dare, for fear his very pn^bition 
diould provoke him to tdl what he wished should be sup- 
pressed ; and indeed he hardly liked to own even to him- 
•Bif that there was any thing to conceal. 

mounted their hones, Trevelyan beg^ng leave to 
five minutes in Cavendish-square, in order to wnfea 
to his Mter. 
^Ktadifiig tbelKNiae, ^tri ia.w % xom oa bncaebaek. 
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who aj^eured to be just anired, and who had aridently 
ridden in great haaie; the halLdoor waa open^ aod tl^ 
porter, who was parleying with the messenger^ on observing 
Trevelyan, inatantly hurried up to him^ with a packet in 
his hand. ^'A letter, my Lord, come express from 
Doctor Hume at Richmond; it was lucky I saw your 
Lordship, for I was juat going to send the man on to 
Cheshunt, for he says it is of importance.'* 

A sad presentiment of ill news directly, took possession 
of Trevelyan's mind ; he hurried into the house, and with 
a trembling hand opened the Doctor's letter. His fean 
were but too well founded ; — his sister indeed atiU 
lived, but, sadden mortification having taken place, it was 
feared she couJhl not survive many hours. She was perfecdy 
aware of her immediate danger, and expressed a strong 
wish to see Lord Launceston. 

'* Good God ! " exclaimed Trevdyan, quite overpowered 
by this accumulation of painful feelings and anxieties — • 
" My poor sister ! — what shall I do ?*' — and holding out 
the letter to Sir Henry, he walked up and down the room 
in the greatest perturbation, brushing away the tears 
which stole down his manly cheeks; then suddenly 
recollecting there was no time to be lost, he rang the 
bell, and ordered a hack-chaise to be immediately procured. 

" Compose yourself, dear Lord Launceston," said &r 
Henry, much moved at his distress ; '^ is there any thing 
I can do for you ? Of course I will make all the haste X 
can back to Cheshunt, and tell Lady Launceston what has 
happened*" 

" What will become of her I " exclaimed Trevelyan 
again to himself, as he still walked to and fro with hurried 
steps, unconscious even that Sir Henry had spoken to him 
— " What shall I do ?" and then suddenly recollecting 
himself — "Oh yes, you will tell Lady Launceston; 
and would you also — but no *— I will myself — I will 
write." 

*' I can write — I can, and will do any thing to serve 
you," repeated Sir Henry, with still more earnestness, 
'' if you will only tell me what, and to whom, 1 am to 
write?" 

\j 4j 
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'< Nothing — nobody,** said Trevdjan impatiently — 
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forgive me, but this sadden shock has totally oyerpowered 



me." 
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*' The chaise is quite ready, my Lord," said a serrant, 
jnst then entering. Trevelyan held oat his hand to Sir 
Henry. — " God bless and comfort you ! " said the kind 
old man, as he accompanied him to the carriage, *^ and make 
yourself quite easy, for I will mysdf break this sad news 
to Lady Launceston." 

Trerelyan hurried into the chaise — it set off at full 
speed, and in less than an hour, he was at his sister's 
door. 

But — he arrived too late ! — As he drove up to the 
house, he saw every window was dosed — that melandioly 
signal which announces that the light of life within, is 
gone! 

Her pure spirit had alieady fled — freed from its 
suffering companion in the fledi, it had joyfally re- 
turned to Him who gave it — to Him in whom she had 
trusted I 

Trevelyan felt his sister's death most keenly. She was 
the last of his family ; the only being with whom his mind 
could hold converse ; and more than all perhaps, — she was 
a hallowed link between him and Theresa — Theresa! 
what would now become of her ? 

Trevelyan shuddered as his thoughts thus involuntarily 
reverted to the object of his solicitude, and he contrasted 
the evils by which she was surrounded, with the image of 
peace then before him. For, while he knelt by the lifeless 
remains of his sister, and gased on her calm countenance, 
he fancied he could still trace on her lips the almost 
unearthly expression of joy with which, in the moment of 
dissolution, she had looked in firm faith to her welcoming 
Saviour — and such were his bewildered feelings, that he 
was almost tempted superstitiously to invoke for the de* 
solate Theresa the protecting care of that sainted being 
who while on earth had loved her with a mother's ten. 
demess. 
^Trevdyan was still engrossed by these thoughts, when 
* Wis warned that it was neceuax^ lot V&m \x^ Vui^^^a tiw 
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chamber of deaths in order to make way fbr the heart-rend-^ 
ing preparations for interment ; he repaired to his sister's 
sitting-room — to that room wherein he had experienced 
so much of happiness and sorrow! where he fancied he still 
saw her mild countenance smiling on him -— still heard her' 
gentle voice. He sat down at her table. He opened her 
writing-book. He took the pen still tinged with the ink 
she had used — and thus armed^ he ventured to address 
Theresa in the language of affection. He informed her 
of what had happened ; told her that he had arrived too late 
to receive his sister's parting words, or that they would^ 
no doubt, have breathed blessings on hex Theresa, and ended 
by saying every thing best calculated to soothe and en- 
courage her, promising that he would as soon as possible 
return to town and give her every detaiL 

The painful details of business which now necessarily 
devolved upon Trevelyan, detained him for two days at 
Richmond. On Thursday, (that very Thursday on which 
he had fondly hoped to have visited his sister, and The- 
resa safe under her protecting care,) he returned to 
Cheshunt, having fixed on the following Saturday for the 
funeral, at which he was of course to be present. On his 
way through town into Hertfordshire, he stopped at 
Mivart's Hotel, where he was welcomed by the unpleasant 
intelligence that Lady Herbert Leslie was very unwell, 
and could see no one. 

Much alarmed, he sent immediately for Marianne, 
and learned from her that ^' Miladi ayant re9U la nouvelle 
de la mort d*une amie bien cherie, die en avait 6t6 tant 
affligee, qu'^ force de pleurer elle souffrait maintenant 
d'un acc^s de fievre ; que le medecin lui avait defendu 
de se lever, mais que dijk elle se sentait mieux, et meme 
dormait dans le moment. Malgr^ sa maladie die serait 
assur^ment charm^e de recevoir une visite de Milord, 
mais n'ayant pas ferm^ Toeil les deux nuits pass^es oe 
serait dommage peut-etre de la r^veiller." 

Trevelyan s fears were in some degree relieved by this 
report of Marianne's ; and asking for writing materials, he 
again addressed every thing most kind to Theresa. He 
informed her that he was to be atlRi^TMsndL^sa^EMhaoK^K^ 
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momiiig for the ftmanJ, \mt wonldy wi&oat fafl, slop U 
•eelier that aftemoon in his way to Chetlnuit^ sbmI iliat on 
tbe Monday following he intended again to take up his 
lendence in town kr aome time. 



CHAPTER VI. 



** The gnre it doring ; thou maf'st tput the tuut ; 
But let the rite in memory remain : 




Hie world can do without thee far a i 
And some few tears will not deform thy face. 
Bear hence the ▼olune, doubly hallow'd now ; 
She would have bound its precepts on thy brow. 
And if it was her cross, hex trial here, 
To mourn the failure of a hope so dear» 
Amends may yet be made — the means employ — 
Eqicnt— and tbou shall give an angd joy. 

It may easily be imagined what Trevdyan's feelingi 
were on that melancholy Saturday, when he bdield the 
IngahriouB pomp of death collected round the door of 
that house which had once been to him a terrestrial pa- 
ladise, and finally saw removed from it the mortal remains 
of her, who had been to him the best, and to die poor 
deserted Theresa almost the only, friend on earth. 

The coffin was soon deposited in the hearse ; Tierd- 
yan, accompanied by Dr. Hnme, entered the first moom- 
ing coach ; Miss Trevelyan's faithful attendant Humphries, 
with old John and the two other domestics, followed in 
another ; and Lord Lannceston's carriage, with the bUnds 
all closed, completed the moumftd procession. 

It has beoi oftm remarked how rardy among die at* 
tendants upon a funeral one sorrowing countenance betrays 
any feding for the feQow creature, — possibly eren a nesr 
rdiative or companion, — who is then borne to his last 
home. But no one who chanced to see those following 
Misa Tievelyan to the grave could have received thai 
nor. Indeed, could they have beheld "dM 
who thea mfed tkft ifecesia;' «uil\M« TemaiMd 



tuimmAvm vmnoifed, £¥« her next door migbboiir^ 
Mrs. Hopkins^ who during her life-tiaK had certainty 
fidt little s^rinpathy towwds her^ hastily retreated from 
the window (whither she had taken her uaoal place of 
observation), as iAie procession moved past her hoase, rei* 
maiidng, ** How very mipleasant it was to have a funeral 
next door, as it forced such dismal thoughts upon one ! " 
How far it was kindliness of fading towards her who had 
so long breathed the same air widi herself which prompted 
this speech, or displeasure at Miss Trevdyan's want of 
consideration in thus, by her own death, obtruding ao 
disagreeable a subject on the attention of her neighbour^ 
may be doubtftil, but by the tone in which the dlxBervation 
was made, it seemed as if the latter feeling was predo* 
minant. 

When the slow funeral procession had reached the end 
of the paved alley, which leads from the street to the 
church, it was met by the clergyman — that same Mr« 
Rivers who had so kindly soothed the last days of the 
poor sufferer ; — the coffin was removed from the hearse, 
and, followed by the sorrowful party, (old John sobbing 
aloud,) proceeded to the dburch, f^e clergyman reading 
those impressive sentences which open Jhe sdemn service of 
the dead. The body was then for a time deposited near 
the altar, while the appointed form of prayer proceeded. 

It was in that very church — on that very spot where 
Trevdyan now gazed on the sable pall which covered his 
sister's lifdess remains •— that he had seven years before 
beheld the white veiled form of Theresa Howard, when she 
plighted her faith to hia rival; and to his powerfully strudi 
imagination those years now seemed but as minutes, the 
two solemn scenes became blended in his mind into one of 
overpowering agony I Agitated, bewildered, and hardly 
consdous of what was passing around him, he mechanicaUy 
fdlowed the clergyman to the churchyard, where the awfid 
burial service was Bnally terminated. 

Many persons were, as usual, collected round the spot 
prepared for the interment, most of whom had benefited 
by the kindness or liberality of the deceased. Trevd^wot 
heeded them not — he saw them "nfifc — \aA «^«ik Vos!k% 
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mournfully riveted on the coffin, as it was gradnallj lowered 
into the ready dog grave. 

At these words, '* ashes to ashes, dust to dust,** and at 
the first dreadful sound of the crumUing earth on the 
coffin helow, a faint cry escaped from one at a little distance, 
and a woman, whose form was entirely concealed beneath 
a large doak and veil, was seen to sink as if fainting on a 
toml^tone near which she had stood. Most of the spec- 
tators immediately collected round her ; but Treyelyan, who 
had scarcely heard the sob which had so suddenly attracted 
the attention of all others present, still remained fixed to 
the side of the unclosed grave. 

At length the ceremony ended. The clergyman closed 
the book, pronounced the final blessing, and his melancholy 
duty thus completed, he repaired to the spot where the 
veiled figure had sunk on Uie ground; for, observing a 
crowd to be still collected around her, he thought he might 
be of use to one in affiiction, or under some mental de- 
rangement 

Trevelyan the while remained alone, watching the earth 
as it gradually concealed the coffin from his sight. On a 
sudden he felt some one seize his arm, and turning quickly 
round, he beheld old John. 

" My Lord, my Lord ! " said he, drawing him hastily 
away, " It is Miss — it is my Lady — Lady Herbert 
Leslie her very self, that is fallen into a swoon." 

^^ Lady Herbert Leslie ! " repeated Trevelyan, scarcely 
able to take in the meaning of his words. 

'' Yes, indeed," continued John, — ** sure enough it be 
she — and she is not yet comed to herself." 

Treve]3fan, now e£fbctually roused, waited not for another 
word, but forcibly making his way through the collected 
crowd, he beheld indeed Theresa, pale and senseless, still 
lying on the wet sod. He rushed up to her, and support, 
ing her with his arm, her head fell on his shoulder, and 
her cold damp cheek touched his. With the h^p of 
John, and Miss Trevelyan's maid, he raised her from the 
S'oand, and carried her into the vestry, followed by Mr. 
Biven. 

^^^hm thne, Vn— Aii^ir \|^ hj^t ^(^e, Ttc^^IUv xintifid her 
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cloak, threw off her bonnet^ and bathed her hands and fore- 
head with water, seeming the while to hope that by his 
anxious gaze and endearing expressions he might recall her 
to animation. A faint colour at length tinged her lips, she 
opened her eyes^ and after one or two deep-drawn sighs -an 
hysteric flood ..*' ^ears came to her relief. 

Mr. Rivers^ seeing Theresa thus to a degree recoyered^ 
ventured to come up to her, for her name, often in his 
agony of alarm repeated by Trevelyan, had made him re- 
cognise in the interesting being before him, that Theresa of 
whom he had so often heard Miss Trevelyan speak ; and 
attributing the whole scene to the mere effect of grief at her 
loss, he addressed to ihe mourner the consolatory word of 
religion. She hid her face in her hands, and Trevelyan 
and the attendants withdrawing to a little distance, left them 
for a few minutes together. For some time the minister's 
pious words seemed only to agitate her the more, but she at 
length became more composed, and after listening for some 
time to his exhortations, she expressed a wish to return 
once more to her friend's house. Trevelyan judged it best 
not to oppose her inclinations ; and drawing her arm within 
his, raised her from her seat, in order to depart 

As they passed the door which led from the vestry into 
the body of the church, she stopped. *' Let me go in for 
a minute,*' said she^ " it will do me good.'' 

Trevelyan, whose heart rejoiced at all these indications 
of serious feeling, did not object, and they entered the 
church together. Theresa approached the altar, and gazed 
for some time with melancholy earnestness on every sur. 
rounding object, then suddenly disengaging her arm from 
his, she threw herself on her knees on that very spot where 
she had received the nuptial benediction ! — Irresistibly 
impelled by the same feeling, Trevelyan knelt also — and 
if itke fervent prayer of faith might always be allowed to 
be fulfilled on earth, what blessings would have been 
showered on the heart-stricken Theresa! She at length 
rose from her knees; and Mr. Rivers, who had not remained 
an unmoved spectator of the scene before him, approaching 
her with the most benignant smile on hia ccwLW^'CASikKfe^ 
pressed ber band kindly in bis, axi(SL \VMiXL\«w5Mi%V«t ^^^». 



the churchy deposited her in the monmiiig amch, which had 
been detained for them. 

The sight of Miss Trevelyan's deserted home wn most 
trying to them both. £very thing remained as she had 
left it ; but eyery^ even inanimate ol:gect^ bore that dread- 
ful look of order and desertion belonging to recent death. 
Hiere was the couch on which she used to lie^ still placed 
at the same spot by the open window, round whidi the 
same flowers still bloomed. But it was untenanted ! — the 
cushions were unpressed^ and the shawl which used to fie 
oyer her feet^ carefully folded up^ was placed on the unoc 
cupied pillow ; while^ below the sofa, her poor disconsolate 
dog^ with his eyes anxiously fixed on the door^ was uttering 
low piteous moans. Theresa gazed on all these memorials 
of her departed friend in melancholy silence, and with diat 
intentness by which we almost hope to bring back to cmr 
sight the ofcject of our r^;ret8. 

Accompanied by Trevelyan^ she then visited, for the last 
time^ every apartment in the house. When they passed 
by the door of that which had formerly been his sitting- 
room^ she pressed his arm^ looking in his face with an ex- 
pression of melancholy contrition, as if the sight had 
instantly recalled to her (as it but too powerfully did to 
her companion) that last day on which they had together 
Deen within its walls, when she had first acknowledged to 
him the aectet of her heart. 

And as one thought quickly led to another, — '' Are you 
displeased with me. Colonel Trevelyan," said she, ''for 
having come here to-day? I had intended you should 
have known nothing about it, but I felt so strong a desire 
to be present at dear Treevy's funeral, — to see the last of 

her on earth, — to revisit that church ; and I thought 

the wirii so harmless, so much more so, I fear, than most 
of my whims ; and I was so wretched and restless alone 
at that horrid hotel, that I (perhaps thoughtlessly) resolved 
St last on indulging mys^. Nothing, however, believe 
me, was farther from my intentions than giving trouble, or 
Aoeaaioiiing a scene. I had no idea I should have been so 
ovtffoome ; but I have been ill, and am, I suppose, in 
f, weak and nervcma, «ki iot^'i^ m<& \£ I 1m.v« 
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been the anintentioiiil canae of one additional feeling of 
pain to you." 

The forgiveneaa Theresa required for her offence of in- 
trusion was eanly granted, for she )^d, in truths by her 
presence^ converted that day of pain^ into one of — * we 
will not say happiness (the very word would be an inault 
to Trevelyan's affisctionate heart)^ but of at least softened 
affliction. 

'* And now^" she continued^ " let me take one last look 
of the garden^ and of that lovely Thames 1" 

They sat down on the bench under the Catalpa tree^ and 
remained for long in total silence. Neither felt disposed 
for conversation^ yet neither had oomrage to terminate their 
present silent interoourae. 

The solemn sadness of the scene calmed the fever of 
Theresa's mind^ acting with double power from the strong 
contrast with the usual worldly turmoil of her life. And 
as for Trevelyan^ sorrowful as hia feelings necessarily were, 
where every thing recalled the loss of one whom he had 
dearly loved ; yet he would have lingered on for ever, as 
he felt that on leaving that spot still hallowed by his sister's 
presence, where her pure spirit seemed still to sanction his 
tenderest affections towards her onoe adopted daughter, he 
would be compdled to bid adieu for ever to all intercourse 
of heart between them. 

A considerable time thus passed, both engrossed by theif 
own reflections ; at length Theresa, gazing fixedly before 
her, as on some palpable object, suddenly exclaimed, ^' I 
could fancy I even now see Treevy's dear mild countenance 
smiling on me I — Oh ! if she could be allowed still to 
watch over me I" — she continued, earnestly raising her eyes 
to Heaven— '^ if she might still protect her desolate 
Theresa!" 

''There is One/* ngoined Trevelyan, with solemnity^ 
'' who ever can, ever will, protect those who commit thdr 
ways to Him!"— — 

''Yes, those who deserve such care,** she wildly ex- 
claimed. " But how can I expect those mercies?" 

" We are all unworthy of them, dear Lady Herbert| but 
the poiitent are never nsfected ; indeed we %x« V&Al ^3ubi» 
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is even more joy over a repentant sinner^ than over the 
righteous." 

^^ Perhaps so/' said Theresa ; *' but that does not apply 
to me — for I — I know not even how to repent ;" and she 
spoke those words vrith a look and tone of such utter hope- 
lessness^ as made Trevelyan's heart sink within him. 

'' Seek that blessed Imowledge by prayer^ dearest The- 
resa^" he earnestly rejoined ; — '^ all have the privilege of 
prayer." 

'' Prayer !" she murmured to herself;—*' I never pray 

— I have forgotten ;" and she covered her face with 

her hands, while a cold shiver seemed to creep over her 
frame. There was again a pause, for Trevelyan was too 
much shocked to speak. At length she suddenly started 
up; and convulsively grasping his hand^ — '^ Farewell^ best 
of friendsj'* she exclaimed with fervour ; — '^ and may all 
those blessings of which I am not worthy, be showered 
upon you ! — And now^ farewell, dear, dear Richmond, pro* 
bably for ever.'* — She mournfully waved her hand^ as if in 
final adieu to those scenes which had taken such strong 
hold on her afiections ; and without courage^ seemingly^ 
again to encounter her companion's eyes^ she drew her vdi 
over her face, and turned hastily towards the house. 

Trevelyan longed to detain her ; but ever suspicious of 
himself, he did not dare to encounter the danger of a pro- 
longed intercourse at that moment, when the hearts of both 
were so powerfully aflfected ; and after remaining a minute 
or two lost in thought^ he abruptly rose from his seat and 
followed her. 

They were met at the door of the house by poor little 
Oscar, who, seeing some figures in the garden, had with 
the same restless, d^ected look, hastened to them, in appa* 
rent search of her whom he every where missed ; and again 
his piteous howls told his disappointment. 

*' Let me take the poor dog home with me," said The- 
resa, much afiected by his silent affliction ; " he wiV. 
really be a comfort to me, indeed a useful friend, as he 
will recall to my mind — what at this minute^ however, I 
i^l I shall never fbiget." 
' Of eoarse TreveLyan cotXCi not ^^<^^ \x> ^h^ x^voffered 
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tsylum for hit sister's little favourite ; and Theresa^ taking 
up the poor disconsolate animal in her arms^ covered bim 
with her cloak^ as he struggled to return to that home 
where he still hoped so find his former mistress. She 
then took a most kind leave of the two faithful old domes- 
tics ; and springing into the carriage^ she made a sign to 
drive on, and thus for ever quitted the sheltering home of 
her youth. 

Trevelyan remained at Richmond a few hours after her, 
having still some necessary affairs to settle. Old John 
was^ of course^ Uberally provided for^ and he determined 
on returning to Cornwall, that he might end his days at 
his native place. As for Humphries, Trevelyan had aL 
ready communicated to her his wish of placing her with 
Theresa, could Marianne be got rid off; and as she most 
willingly agreed to his proposal, it was settled she should 
remain on for a time with a friend at Richmond, in ordi & 
to be within reach. 

All being now finally arranged, Trevelyan^ with a hf%vy 
heart, for ihe last time crossed the threshold of his sister's 
house. John followed him to the outer gate, but so 
overpowered by his feelings that he did not attempt to 
assist his master into the carriage, nor even to claim i 
parting word of kindness. Trevdyan indeed could not 
himself speak ; he more than once wrung the old man by 
the hand, and then, without trusting himself again to 
look on those objects to which he was bidding so painful 
an adieu, he hastily entered the chaise, and directed the 
drivers to take him straight across the country to Ches. 
hunt. 

Trevelyan sank back into the comer of the carriage, a 
prey to the most gloomy thoughts. That Theresa was the 
object that chiefly occupied them, cannot excite surprise ; 
and at last his anxiety to know whether she had reached 
home in safety, and how she was after the agitations of 
the morning, ill and weak as she still appeared to be, 
became so strong, that, without allowing himself further 
time either to investigate or endeavour to combat his in- 
clination, he suddenly called to the postilions, and biddini^ 
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llMm go ihioa^ hrndoEk, diiectod Aem to stop at Mmrtr« 

HoteL 

It was now past eigbt o'dodc, and by the tiine he 
feached town it became qidte dark. 

" Is Lady Herbert Leslie at home ?" he inquired^ with 
a d^^ree of doabt and anxiety, for which his heart after-f 
wards smote him. 

" Yes, my Lord." 

"And alone?" 

'f Quite alone." 

Trevelyan left the canriage, and desiring it ahoold zetan 
for him in half an hour with fresh horses, he quiddy fol* 
lowed the waiter up stairs to Theresa's apartment. Whea 
die door first opened, and, owing to the darkness, she did 
Bot immediately leeognise him, she started from her seat 
With a look of alarm and displeasure, but the next TW"»«-f>j 
perceiving who it was, one of her loveliest smiles i iispiil 
her features, and she held out her hand bei^ning to hi« 
loeome is. 

^This is indeed kmd of you, — most kind^" — said 
die ; and her eyes filled with tears. 

Theresa was sitting at a Uble, an open book before her« 
The room was scarcely lighted by die feeUe glare of te 
parsimonious candles of an hoteL A tray, oontaiiii^g 
aome untouched food, was placed near her, while Oacai^ 
caouched at her feet, kept his eyes keody fixed on d» 
door, as if still meditating an escape. There was, ia 
diort, altogether a melancholy appearance of negleet mad 
discomfort about both Theresa and her apartment, idiiGh 
struck most painfully on Trevelyan's heart. It was en- 
dent that the bode before her had been the first and only 
ol^Ject of attrition since her letom home ; for her bonoatt 
which was lying on the ground, appeared to have been jual 
thrown off; her doak was not yet undasped, and her hair, 
which had been wetted by the water thrown on her fue 
when she had fainted in the church, was hanging partly 
hi long waves down her deadly pale cheeks, or was cava. 
yrndy pushed back out of the way. 

But an these aeddents of neglected dress, whidi mig^ 
hare impaired the beaxxty of «xvo\het,«»eGEAdVwLt to add to 
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hers, by impartiiig to it, if possible, an additional degree 
of interest. 

As Trerelyan, his hand still held by Theresa, stood at 
her side, he ventued to cast his eyes. on what had ap* 
parently so engrossed her attention. She immediately oh;- 
served what he was looking at, and playfully la3ring her 
arm over the book, as a slight blush for a minute tinged 
her face, '^ I have been guilty of a theft to-day," said she^ 
'* but I wiU not confess until you promise me absolution^ 
and that I shall keep what I have taken." Trevdyan'g 
smiles replied to her request '^See there," said she, 
withdrawing hex hand and pointing to the title-page, on 
which was written Miss Trevelyan's name-— '^ I have 
stolen dear Treevy's Bible." 

Trevelyan's eyes filled with tears, and he again fondly 
pressed the hand he still held in his. 

By the date, which was of many years back, the book 
had evidently been long in his sister's possession, and those 
passages which had either most forcibly struck her under- 
standing, or afforded comfort to her hearty were marked in 
her handwriting. 

^^How much this Bible has been read and studied ! ** said 
Theresa, in a sorrowful tone-— '^ It was this book which 
made Treevy so good, and so happy ! — but," added she 
with a deep-drawn sigh, "I hardly know where in it to 
look for the comfort / need ! " — and she turned over the 
leaves of the sacred volume, evidently in total ignorance of 
its contents and powers. 

Trevelyan was both shocked and affected. ^'Reflection 
and prayer, witib the Divine assistance, will open to you^ 
dearest Lady Herbert, the treasures of this book ; and oh. 
may the Grod of heaven send his blessing on your endea. 
vours, and lead you to repentance, pardon, and peace !" 

Trevelyan's voice faltered — he suddenly relinquished her 
hand, and leaving her side, placed himself at the opposite 
end of the table. ^^You have eaten nothing," said he, after 
a silence of some minutes, and as his eyes again fell <m tihe 
untasted food beside him. 

''No," said she, "I cannot eat; no more can Q%(3«x%\nBiu 
we shall both be better to-morro^) vndi V^ ^<(^g(«»^ V>B5s^ 
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the poor little animal will get reconciled to me, and to my 
life. I wish/* added she^ ''I could hope to become so 
myself; or rather, that I had courage to reconcSle my fife 
to my wishes, by making it more fike what I feel it should 
be. — By the by/' said she quickly, '<I found a letter from 
Herbert on my return home this afternoon, and he talks of 
toon being back, although he does not name any particular 
day." And she took the letter out from among the leaves 
of the Bible. She ran her eyes over the contents, and then 
giving it to Trevelyan, '* You may read it yourself, fat 
Uiere are no secrets," said she, sighing: — then in a minute 
continued with earnestness, ''But you will see, by what he 
says, that I was in the right, and that he is at last roused 
to something like jealousy ; for he Inds me recollect what 
is due to the difference of opinion and manners in England, 
and not to allow my thoughtless conduct to expose him to 
the darision of the world. He might have put his advice 
into kinder words,** sbe added with bittemest — '^ but still I 
have now obtained a degree of hold upon him which I may 
turn to good account. 

''And now look at this letter,'* she continued^ drawing 
from her sac a small pocket-book, out of which she took a 
worn, half-torn piece of paper, ''read ^is, and tell me whe« 
ther you could have believed these two letters to have been 
written by, and addressed to, the same person ;'* and she 
held out to Trevelyan that passionate declaration of un- 
changeable love which Lord Herbert had addressed to her 
the morning of her quitting Trevelyan Castle. 

''A foolish romantic feeling," she continued, with much 
emotion, "made me keep that letter as a sort of precious 
portrait of Herbert. Heaven knows there is little resem- 
blance now ! but I preserve it still, to convince myself I 
am not mad, — for were it not for that proof of what he 
wice was, of what I was once to him, I believe I should at 
times doubt even my own recollections and identity." 

How difficult was it for Trevelyan to refrain from bitter 
curses on him who had so carelessly cast away such a pre- 
cious gift of Heaven, as Theresa might have been to one 
who had rightly valued her; but still more difficult, per- 
^ haps, to resist pressing to his throbbing hearty ^helteiiiig in 
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his bosoro^ her — whom^ had she been his own^ he would 
have loved with such a doadng affection^ and would have 
guarded with such a watchful care^ that not only ''the 
winds of heaven/' but the sharper gales of life would have 
been forbidden to ''visit her too roughly." 

Never^ perhaps^ even in the days of his wildest passion 
for her^ had Trevelyan felt so irresistibly drawn towards 
Theresa as at this moment^ when^ in addition to those more 
romantic feelings^ th^ deepest sympathy^ — the most en- 
grossing anxiety, — and the tenderest pity, for the mis- 
guided being thus struggling with her fate, filled his heart* 
And his trial was the greater, as in the carelessness of 
confiding afiection she fearlessly abandoned herself to him, 
whom she reverenced as a being of some superior order. 
Human nature alone could not have controlled the flood of 
tenderness which then made his heart beat nearly to suffo- 
cation ; but Trevelyan was armed against such attacks, by 
a shield which never fails those who trust to it. The strag- 
gle was indeed hard,— -the allotted hour had long since 
elapsed, — and the carriage had been long announced^ 
before he had resolution to tear himself away. At last 
eleven struck; he started from his seat; he had still twelve 
miles to travel, and he was expected that evening at Ches. 
hunt ! 

With a sad foreboding heart, which shrank from looking 
to the future, he prepared to depart. " So soon ! " said 
Theresa, "must you go? — but I know I should not detain 
you, and again a thousand thanks for this kind, most well- 
timed visit. I cannot tell you the comfort it has been to 
me, and as soon as you are gone, I will try and sleep, that 
I may forget everything, for I somehow feel so low, so 
desolate to-night J" and with a nervous shudder, she looked 
round on the gloom of her apartment, as if the melancholy 
scenes of death which she had witnessed in the morning, 
had left a sort of superstitions horror on her imagination. 

Twice did poor Trevelyan under some pretext return,— 
twice he grasped her hand in his; — at length, conscience- 
stricken, shocked at his weakness, he tore himself from her, 
and hurrying into his carriage, returned to Cheshunt. 

X 3 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'Twas but a moment that she stood. 

Then sped as if by death pursued ; 

But in that moment o'er her soul 

Winters of memory seem'd to rodi ; 

And gather in that drop of time 

A life of pain, an age of crime. Btkoit. 

AoooRDiNo to his intentions, Trevdyan returned to town 
that following Monday^ and remained there some days ; bat 
his time being much taken up with necessary business, boA 
public and private, he saw little of Theresa, and was forced 
to acknowledge to himself that the less he did see of her 
the better ; for notwithstanding all his endeavours to check 
the feelings of his soul, he often started with horr<Hr at 
himself, when conscious of their real nature, and aware 
that, under the self-deceiving excuse of fulfilling a solemn 
promise to her father, he was often on the point of break, 
ing a stiU more sacred vow to another. 

Once, and but once, therefore, while now alone in town, 
Trevelyan called on Theresa at so early an hour as to be 
sure of finding her ; for his very liberty made him suspi- 
«ioas of himsdf, and when absent from Augusta, his sense 
of duty had more power over him than she herself when 
present ; her manners and character being unfortunately 
calculated to chill, rather than occupy and interest, his feel- 
ings. During that one interview, Theresa reproached him 
in most moving terms for his neglect ; for never coming 
near her, and for performing so ill the part of guardian 
which he had promised to resume : her conversation, how« 
ever, was chiefly relative to her husband, from whom she 
had never again heard ; and she still confessed her impru 
dent follies in so frank and artless a manner, that Trevelyan 
again felt satisfied that whatever might be LasceUes' 
iniquitous intentions, he had not, at least as yet, succeeded 
in destroying her better feelings^ or injuring the purity of 
her heart 

The same private business, which had so much engrossed 



his time in town, at length obliged TreftlTan to repair to 
CornwaU, where he was detained a f^ fortnight. At ths 
expiradon of that period, he hurried back with the greater 
speed, on hearing from Augusta that little St. Ives was 
very unwell. 

In general he did not much attend to his wife's historiea 
of nursery indispositions ; but when St Ives was the snU 
ferer, he more readily UM)k alarm ; and besides, in this case 
there seemed to be, even from the doctor s report, every 
reason for apprehending real danger. In his way through 
town, while his horses were changing, Trevelyan stopped 
in Brook Street ; but Theresa was out ; Marianne was lik^ 
wise from home ; so he could learn nothing respecting her 
beyond what he gathered from the waiter — " that Lady 
Herbert Leslie was quite w^ and that she was, he be. 
lieved, expecting his Lordship every hour." He left a few 
words to tell her of his anxiety about his boy, and then 
proceeded to Cheshunt. 

The continued state of alarm in which he then remained 
for several days, in consequence of St. Ives's illness, oc* 
cupied his mind to the exclusion of almost every othor 
object ; and, for the time, Theresa seemed to be forgott«i 
by Augusta as well as by himsdfl 

While thus united in one common lieeling of anxietyy 
and constantly brought together by the couch of their sick 
child, a greater degree of cordiality and kindliness, both 9f 
feeling and manner, was re-established between Lord and 
Lady Launceston than had for some time existed ; far 
although (and particularly of late) Augusta had appeared 
to be less fond of St. Ives than of her other children, yet 
his present danger seemed to have roused every feeling of 
which i^e was capable, and if not in general a fond mother, 
she was at least an attentive one, often indeed blaming her 
husband for what she considered to be culpable carelessaeis 
on his part, when he would not enter into those little details 
about the children on which she piqued herself, bnt of which 
she had in truth sickened him. 

At last the child so far recovered that all immediate 
anxiety was at an end, and Trevdyan, who longed to know 
something of Theresa, resolved to ride to town the next 
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day in seaich of her. But that next day was ao fine^ and 
little St. Ives so wonderfully hetter^ that the doctor gave 
permission for him to leave the house ; and hia petitions to 
papa to give him a drive in the open carriage were ao ui^ent 
and moving^ that it was impossihle to refuse him. The 
expedition to town was in consequence again deferred ; and 
with all his affectionate sohcitude ahout Theresa, Trevelyan 
could not regret the delay when he saw the good which his 
little invaUd derived from the refreshing air, and the 
pleasure which the drive afforded him. 

^^ Where is the pretty lady ?" inquired the child, — his 
mind in unconscious association recurring to their form«r 
drive to Richmond ; — ^^ St. Ives would like so much to 
have another nice game of romps with her/' 

'^ So you shall, dear hoy," said his father, smiling 
kindly on him, as he imprinted a fond kiss on his little faded 
dieek, ^' for I know you love the pretty lady, and she loves 
you," 

The child prattled on gaily in the eigoyment of returning 
health, and Trevelyan, who was himself scarcely less ex* 
hilarated hy the expedition than his patient, felt altogether 
in better spirits than for a long time past. 

He was that evening sitting at dinner with two or three 
guests, when, unobservedly to him, Griffiths the butler was 
suddenly called out of the room, and, on his return, he 
laid down on the table, by Trevelyan, a crumpled note, 
informing him in a low voice that it had come express 
from Welwyn, two posts from London, on the north 
road. 

Wlio is blessed with such stout nerves as not to feel his 
very heart turn sick at the sound of an express ? In 
Trevelyan's starded ears, with the fresh recollection of his 
feelings on receiving that which announced his sister's 
death, the word ran like a knell. With a trembling hand 
he seized the note : — the direction was scarcely legible, 
hut through the blots, and evident shaking of the hand 
which had traced it, he with feelings of agony recognised 
that of Theresa 1 — He broke the seal, and, as well as his 
giddy head allowed, read these words : — 

** For God 8 sake oome to me 1 I can tell you nothing 
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now^ but you shall know all — in pity come and save 
me!" 

There was no signature^ no date ; but he could not for 
a minute mistake the writer. 

Trevelyan turned faint^ — a cold sweat covered his brow^ 
— and desiring the butler to tell Lady Launceston he had 
gone out to speak to some one on particular business^ he 
abruptly rose from his seat and left the room. 

Luckily for Trevelyan^ Augusta was not the sort of 
person to take any alarm at so sudden a disappearance. 
The butler *s story of a person having come to speak to my 
Lordj satisfied all present^ and no one followed him. 

When Trevelyan entered the hall^ he saw the post-boy 
who had brought the note standing at the door ; but he 
could obtain no further information from him. His mis- 
tress^ the landlady of an inn at Welwyn^ had given it to 
him, merely desiring him to make all possible speedy and 
telling him he was to be paid at his return. 

'^ What travellers are now in your house ? " inquired 
Trevelyan, 

He could not tell* 

" How far is it to Welwyn ? " 

" Full fifteen miles across the country^ and an awkward 
enough road to hit," replied the man. 

Trevelyan, feariTul that he might attract observation, 
sent the messenger to the stables ; and giving orders that 
his own horse should be immediately got ready, he repaired 
to the library, and wrote the following note to Augusta, 
desiring Griffiths to give it to her as soon as he should be 
gone. 

" I HAVE just received a letter which obliges me in- 
stantly to leave home. Do not, however, be alarmed, for 
I trust it is nothing of importance, and that I shall be back 
again in a very few hours. Launobston.' 
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Trevelyan then hastily changed his dress, and hurrying 
to the stables, he in a few minutes set off at full speed for 
Welwyn, accompanied by his guide. 

It was dusk before they reached their destination. Tre- 
velyan flung himself from his foainin|^V»»«& %& «ksix.«^\a. 
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the inn door, and hsnpg §mnmnwMr^j, BotwMk. 
itaTMlTffg his ezeeadre pertaHMtum, letalned soffident jm- 
aenee of miiid not to mane Thtnm, be imi»rdMHrly derind 
to ipeak to die Uuidbdy, and iB^ann^ of lier whedwr & 
pnsoo who had Kot an expffCM to fWiliBnt waa aCfll in 
l3be booae, begged tbat her maid might be aent to him. 

'' The hdf has bo maid wilk bar," aaid the kndladj: 
'^ she is quite alone." 

'' Quite akme !** icpeated Tievdyaa widi increaBiig 
agitatioD : ** ^Vhere is she !" 

*' I ooDcfaide I speak to Loid Laaneeston/' oontiniied the 
woman, after hariog attentiTdy eyed hioi £or a minate. 
^ Will your Lordahip he pleased to walk thia way ?** And 
ao saying die led him op stairs, and along one or two lov 
dark passages towaids the hack of the booae, when, pomft- 
iag to a door, and saying, '^ Your Lordahip will find the 
yonng lady in that room," she left faim. 

Trevdyan stopped £or a minole to take breath. No 
aoond whatever proeeeded fnm the apartment, and widi t 
trembling hand he knocked at the door. A dog's low haik, 
which he instandy recognised to he that of Oacar, akme 
answered him. This drcomstanoe, however, trivial as it 
was, gave him an undefinafale sensation of eomfort, as he 
fdt the familiar sound to be a aort of warrant of Theresa's 
aafety. He gendy opened the door — and so gently tiiat 
bis entrance did not seem to have been perodved by a 
person who was sunk in a diair at the further end of thp 
room. But, another louder bark of Oscar's suddenly loosing 
her, Theresa raised her head, and uttering a heart-rending 
shriek, was in an instant extended on the floor before him. 

'^ Theresa, Theresa, dearest bdoved, what does all this 
mean? Oh, speak to me — for Heaven's sake speak to 
■le!" cried Trevelyan, as trembling with alarm he en- 
deavoured to raise her from the groond. 

** No, I will not move — I will not — I cannot rise, 
till you promise to believe me," said she wildly, " for I am 
innocent — 1 am innocent — 1 take Heaven to witness 1 
am innocent ! Oh, bdieve me, and save me ! " — And ahe 
wrung her handa in agony. 

** I win,— I BiQat be^ve ewrf -wwc^iwi. ^^Xet^Tb*- 



resa; — ffou whom I hatv^ e^er fSiMUid to be tnitk itselL 
But I conjure you^ relieve me from the dreadlful apprehen- 
sions to which your words^ and the situation in which I 
now find you^ have given rise. — For God*s sake, what has 
happened ? " 

Still Theresa hid her face in her tremUiug hands, as if 
unable to look at him. ^' Open your whole heart fearlessly 
to me, dearest/' cried Trevelyan, " and repose that trust in 
me, which I solemnly swear I have in you." 

" Blessings on you for those words I " she exclaimed 
with vehemence, and seising his hand she kissed it in a 
passion of gratitude : then rising from her knees, she ven- 
tured to encounter his eyes; but the very first glance at his 
anxious countenance seemed too much for her agitated 
nerves, and uttering a faint cry she sank senseless on his 
breast. 

Poor Trevelyan, nearly as much overpowered as herself 
knew not what to do. With difficulty he replaced her in 
the arm-chair in which she had before been seated, and 
moving it towards the window, threw up the sash. He 
then looked anxiously round the room for something with 
which to revive her, and at last finding a carafe of water, 
he endeavoured to make her swallow a few drops, and 
bathed her temples and hands. By degrees she came to 
herself ; and as soon as she waa in a state to be spoken to, 
he entreated her to allow him to fetch the landlady, that 
she might administer something composing. '^ Oh uo^ 
no ! do not leave me/' said she, again grasping his hand 
with earnestness ; " have patience vTith me ; I shall be 
better soon^ and then I will tell you all — But indeed, 
indeed I am innocent!" — she again exclaimed, with an- 
guish in her count^umce, as the big tears rolled down h^r 
face. 

Trevelyan thought it best to leave her a little to herself 
to recover, and sitting down by her, he remained for some 
time in silence, holding her hand in his, and gazing on her 
still agitated face widi looks of the tenderest compassion. 
By degrees her sobs subsided, and after two or three 
inefi^tual aCtempta she at length, in an incoherent manner^ 
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mttHt^^M^ iiijiii iiii, «i£iBi 

Hki^ W JC knf^ eaBetad^ I dfal 1 
die (tdi^iic wUdt ii» iwbwihb aa 

Ae ilttffpefi ^ oriMMK^ aai Abk 

'^ Ikit i( 1MM( iHTfe bttB jotoriq 

^ But I wgl Liiiinii •> y 

»MU I wsMHcd •» g|«r it dl ap 

wydk HMflwTt ^ hK fee 

ir<MiI#i 1» •(» air la aij 

WM»i4 Uke Mm wmaj dL Ae caooB^ I 

wiMimehmMemlmmunf tmdJLht—i£ m 

mi Urn with m^? Ihttd 

^'Ihtd&mimf; Ae fan few weds faA 
Hie air fMpeetiag Ae fatBre, I bid gHca wij to die 
#f io iff ftrent • laerthifc tfast dus laucr rfiiiptiniaiiBi 
€MMM9d * rerabioii fo mj ledia^ wlddi »mtd to iniutt 
^i^mn tftn foflMdocM. 

^* 1 wtni to the pfajr — Imn^^n did not go with m\ 
1 M etoidcd him of fate, lor ever nnoe that dey m &» 
^"ftofi Gardeiw I had fdt afraid of him. 

^ Vo wwe to come home caily to diem tat fhm bdl m 
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D e House. Mrs. Lindsay accordingly set me down 

at the hotels and ^vas to call for me in an hour to take me 
there. When I came up- stairs^ I found the room all dark^ 
and Marianne was nowhere to be found. Every drawer 
was locked up ; I could find none of my things to dre8% 
and going to the ball was therefore out of the question. In 
truth I was not sorry for this ; 1 felt so little disposed for 
amusement, and still hoped that Herbert might relent and 
return home. I wrote directly to Mrs. Lindsay, and told 
her what had occurred, b^ging her to think no more about 
me. In a short time a note was brought from her, saying 
she had also determined on giving up the ball, for it was 
BO delicious a night for VauxhaU, that she thought it would 
be a pity not to take advantage of it, particularly as she 
knew I had never been there, and might go dressed as I 
was. She bade me not detain her servant, as he was going 
on with some notes to others, to whom she was proposing 
to join our party ; and she ended by saying that she would 
call for me before twelve, unless she heard to the contrary. 
I had no ready excuse to make to this new plan, and 
foolishly did not like to give the real one ; I therefore 
made no reply, and in consequence about twelve 1 was told 
she was at the door* 

'^ It was with a degree of reluctance, which I could 
hardly account for to myself, that 1 then left the house. 

'^ On entering the carriage I found two persons in it 
besides Mrs. Lindsay, and to my vexation immediately saw 
that one of them was Lascellea. 1 felt much irritated both 
with him and her, for she well knew that I wished to avoid 
him. To retract was now of course out of the question ; 
but I did not attempt to conceal my displeasure, and re- 
solved at least on being separated fit)m him on reaching 
VauxhalL This, however, proved to be impossible — no 
party appeared; immediately on leaving the carriage, Mrs. 
Lindsay and her companion walked on tc^ether, and I was 
left to Lascelles. 

" Oh that you could look into my heart and see how true 
all this is!" exdaimed Theresa, as she gazed most be- 
seechingly in Trevelyan 8 face, a deep crimson flushing her 
cheek ; then, after a moment's paufie> as if co\UOasi%cn<QSEM|^ 
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*^ Lasodles, too^ had heard all, had Men all^ — he alio aaw 
hut too well the effect produced upon me. I cannot tell yatt 
what then passed, what he said to me, it ia all so confused. 
-—But when I left Mrs. Lindsay's carriage at the door of 
the hotel, Lascelles got out too, and he whisp^ed to me 
that in half an hour he would return for me. He talked 
of revenge — love — unchangeahle, unceasing love and hiqa« 
piness. Revenge was all I thought of — and all I now 
remember distinctly was — that I agreed — Oh, God!'' 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands in agony,-— '^ that I 
agreed to give myself up to him ! To him, whom I 
never loved — him whom I now abhor ! But I was driveiib 
to madness — I knew not what I did. 

'^ I hastened past every one up to my room,— -for I 
thought aU who saw me must read in my face the dreadfiilt 
resolution into which I had been hurried, and to which I 
felt impelled by some power I could not resist. I belieye 
Lascelles had spoken to me about our journey, and desired 
me to collect what I might require for it ; — hut I was in- 
capable of all thought or exertion, and kept pacing up and 
down my room dreading yet longing for his return, — for 
anything, in short, which could put an end to the agony 
which I then endured. In the hope of finding some, at 
least temporary relief and to quiet the horrid irritatum 
of my nerves, I eagerly drank off some wine which had 
been left in the room ; but this only made me worse, for 
it got into my head, adding to its confusion, ^and I felt 
so giddy I was obliged to lay down on the couch. Poor 
little Oscar, who had been all this time quietly sleeping 
upon it, immediately sprang towards me and began licking 
iny hand, looking earnestly in my face. — I cannot tell you 
how strangely the sight of that dog then affected me : — I 
could not bear it, — and pushing him roughly from me, I 
heard him fall on the ground, and his cries rang in my 
ears. But my feelings then seemed all paralyzed. 

" It was now near three, and Marianne had never re. 
turned ; — at last the door of my room opened ; — it was 
Lascelles, — he seized my hand, — ^ There is not a mo- 
ment to lose,' said he in a low voice ; ^ we can now paia 
unobserved, and he hurried me down «tiit% vStatYox^— - 
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believe; — but I beard nothing; — and ivhen be would 
bave taken my band^ I^ sbuddering, snatcbed it away^ and 
drawing back into the comer of tbe carriage^ entreated 
"him not to speak to me. 

" We still flew along witb tbe most bewildering rapidity ; 
and yet every now and then Lascelles^ putting down die 
glass^ bade tbe drivers hasten their speed. At lengthy in 
about an bour^ I suppose, we stopped to change horsea. 

'^ I then again thought of escape. I looked out of tbe 
carriage window, but all was dark — there was not a 
creature stirring, and I could see nothing but the clouds of 
smoke which came from the exhausted horses. Still I 
looked wistfully around for help, — though Heaven knows 
whom or what I hoped to see. In an instant, however, 
we were again ofi^ with redoubled speed. 

^^ As day broke, Oscar, — whom I had totally forgotten, 

— roused by the light, crept from his hiding-place, and 
suddenly putting bis feet on my knees, looked me sted- 
fastly in the face. Again the image of your sister ap- 
peared before me — and for tbe first time then I thought 
of you ! The dreadful situation into which I had madly 
plunged struck me with fresh horror, and I turned with 
dismay toward the companion Of my flight. 

^^ A strange sort of delirium then suddenly seized me, 

— for I fancied that I beheld through the still uncertain 
twilight the features of my husband ! — I screamed with 
terror. Lascelles, alarmed, again took bold of my band, 
entreating me to compose myself. His very touch curdled 
my blood : — with my heart full of love for Herbert, I 
bad abandoned myself to another ! 

^' I struggled to get free from his grasp, and be at last 
let me go; but, as he relinquished my band, I beard 
something bard fall on the floor of the chaise, and when I 
stooped down — I beheld your bracelet with the daap 
broken ! Oh, my best, my only friend I " said Theren^ 
grasping Trevelyan's hand, ^^ it was you who thus atved 
your poor maddened Theresa. 

'^ A deadly sickness came over me, and obiervii^ iMm 
house before us, I inquired if it was there we were to 
change horses, and entreated to be allowed a Usm tmaAaueC 
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- -*- ^ 1. -^ r-- J. -LiiL-ijT. i leiierr*. ror -- vwis ar. 

T.:. r.r :ir. : :3aiiiibt-. .iiiiee-r. dp^r r--ise-i me 31 a «» 
■rf -7 :->r..r". ^marlon iv iskinir tf I jaa :io tnend a 
TTici: v.'.r r>Til«£ -^eniL ^ I :hen inuuired vhere I wis. — 
ar.fi ;i:'.^ -.1 ^y ThaafcrnL-ress -vhen I fbnnd I was not 6: 
fnm ou— yTW. Tiy .e-i-rer-r. my protecror 1 Vnd oh. 
be -r-:! T.7 frlenrL- T.:«iraa -.TEclamie-l with :rehemen«. 
•'• Cbi ?i~'2 ^s "^^ ^^^ * ''^ .iiio-r^- I aa, ^jlidess, — 
!er nc: ^ xfjrl'i '■:n.-ii rne with infamv 1 *" " 

^ Tberen ! " «*l Trevelyi.i. ia a solemn tone • ■• i: l« 
^^ itm werWf condemnation that vim sliould new raor 
i»-f-^fc«, eida^'wr to make year nemce with Tocr Godl 
k *rt G«A wtaJK la^ 70G have set at notucht. whoK 
m nhrilybrt^, and ^^o yet watched over van. For 
■BWtmerciftii «m which preserved you from the perdi- 
; -lAich yoa so heedles;|l7 amrted, and Uy which so many 
tf»KB dhandoiied— Oh, kneel in gratitude to Him !" 

n i»e»d ftom the pollution of g^^'t, «id W 



, mind being still in that delirium of passion whidi had 

. driven her on to her ruin^ she had never once paused to 
reflect on her conduct — had never onoe thou^t of her 

. criminality in the sight of Heaven. She had raved of in- 
nocence, as if Lascelles and her husband were alone an- 

. awerable for what had happened ; and she had even claimed 
as her due the continued good opinion of the world. 
These startling words of Trevelyan's, however^ at once 

. roused her as yet benumbed conscience. But^ exhausted 
by the violent feelings to which she had given way, she 

. shrank appalled from the picture of guilt which he had 
presented to her ; her heart turned sick — a deadly paleness 

. overspread her countenance, — and she sapk back senseless 
in the chair. 

Trevelyan, seeing that her bodily strength was no longer 
able to struggle with the fever of her mind, and knowing 
that, till the one was to a degree restored, it was vain to 
^minister to the other, immediately sent for the kind- 
hearted landlady, who laid her on the bed, and gave her 
such reviving medicines as her house afforded. 

^' Poor young lady," said she, as she wiped away the 
cold sweat from Theresa's forehead. *' I dare say die is 
quite exhausted ; and no wonder, for she has not tasted a 
bit of food sinoe she entered the house, besides the fatigne 
of travelling all night. Lord bless us I these inexperienced, 
thoughtless creatures, set galloping off with the first man 
as asks them, without ever thinking of what they are abomt, 
and so of course repent their folly all the rest of their lives. 
However, as I told miss, it is better to change one's mind 
going than returning, as so many do, and when it is too late. 
I have had more than one such an affair here in my hovise, 
as it lies so convenient like in the north road, and I know 
it is always safest in these cases to side with the young 
lady, when there happens to be a difierence of opinion 
between the lovers. Her gentleman was in a sad taking 
this morning after I gave him her letter, and we had a 
hard matter to get him away — even my husband was 
obliged to interfere, and talk of fetchiiig a magistrate ; — 
n)r I had jpromised the jo\mg lady I would protect her, so 
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was determined to stand by her to the last^ — more parti, 
cularly as she seemed no way partial to the gentleman; 
and certainly it is a great pity to be married to a person 
one don't like^ when there may be others going that one 
might." 

Findings from all this^ that the landlady considered the 
business in the light of a mere thoughtless elopement of 
young persons not knowing their own minds, Trevelyan 
thought it best to let her continue in her mistake^ and there- 
fore designating Theresa as Miss Howard^ and a near con- 
nection of his^ he questioned her as to the events of the 
morning, hoping to learn something respecting Lascelles 
which might enable him to form some idea as to his probahfe 
futiu-e conduct with regard to his victim. 

*^ Why, my lord, as I was saying/* replied the landlady, 
*' the gentleman was in a precious passion when he reid 
the young lady's note, and he swore he would be revenged 
on her for giving him such a journey all for nothing, (and 
to be sure it must have been provoking enough — posting 
eighteen-pence a mile, as it is now at most houses on 
the road,) — and he cursed himself, and her, and all of us; 
but bless him, I did not care a farthing for his oaths, for 
that is always the way with them there lovers ; they bluster 
for a while, — but I dare say it is all over by this time, and 
he as glad as the lady hersdf, perhaps, to have got so easily 
out of the scrape. — And I am sure I am very glad she 
chanced to take fright just at my door, for it is not every 
one, perhaps, who would have liked to meddle in such 
matters ; but I am always happy to be of any use to traveUers 
in any way, and your lordship may depend on my paying 
every possible attention to Miss Howard." 

Trevelyan felt satisfied that these proffers of kindness 
were to be trusted to ; for he was well aware that a title 
always commands respect at an inn, whatever it may any. 
where else, as it is hoped that the profit on the one side 
may be in proportion to the rank on the other ; he therefore 
fearlessly entrusted Theresa, (who was not then in a state 
to receive any comfort frq;m himself,) to the care of her 
hostess^ andleaving the apartment, he repaired to that ad- 
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joinings in order to form some plan for extricating her^ and 
indeed himself^ from the difficulties into which her frantic 
<;onduct had plunged them both. 

To save Theresa's reputation was of course his first 

object; and for that purpose^ her immediate removal to 

<^he8hunt> under the roof and protection of his wife^ was 

certainly the best expedient. Trevdyan's noble^ generous 

Kiature sometimes led him into mistakes in his judgment of 

others^ supposing them to be influenced by the same motives 

^md feelings which directed his own conduct^ and by which 

lie thought that of every Christian must be regulated. 

Under this delusion he now wrote to Augusta, judging that 

after all that had passed between them on the subject of 

Theresa, his present communication would be more safely 

made by letter than in a personal interview. It was also 

Iby this time past eleven o'clock and pitch dark — so that 

to return home was out of the question ; and he besides 

felt bound by every consideration of affection, of pity — 

indeed^ of duty-*- not to desert his defenceless charge. 

But after having come to the resolution of writing an 

account of what had happened to Augusta, and appealing 

to her compassion in favour of this victim of the vice 

of others^ he did not find the execution of his intentions 

so easy, and many a letter was begun, which was de. 

stroyed unfinished. 

At length, thinking it best in no way to advert to any of 
their former diffisrences on the subject, he, in the open 
language of confidence, related the whole story of Theresa's 
flight ; hoping also that it might in a great measure remove 
Augusta's jealous suspicions with regard to himself. He 
said everything which could rouse her better feelings ; «nd 
expressing himself in the most kind and flattering manner 
towards her^ showed the incalculable benefit she mig^ 
confer on a fellow-creature, by allowing her own unspotte4 
character and established reputation in the world, to protect 
and screen one who, but for that moment of tboughtlesa 
passion, was as innocent as herself. He appedcd eveo 
to her aense of duty as a wife and a Christian. ** Theresa 
is as imwiUiH as she is unfortunate/' he added; ''if she 
were not, — if her innocence were not as dear aa the dat* 
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-*- do you think i woisld insalt yen, my wife^ ••^ the mother 
ci my children, — by prc^todng such a measure ? And 
again let me entreat you to recollect that Lady Herbert ha» 
not a friend on earth hat myself; — > ^t I ^I as sacredly 
hound to protect her as if she was my sister or daughter — 
sttd, m short, hold in the rectitude of my own motives, I 
nrast frankly declare^ that let what will be the result to 
myself, I wiU uphold her. Grant, dierefbre^ this my 
earnest prayer, and let Thetesa, from this time, be tlie 
means of unidng, instead of throwing discord between 

Hi." 

Treyelyaa eenehided by saying, that he was going im- 
mediately to write to Lord Herbert, who would, he bad 
no doubt, (for his own sake as w^ as hers,) immediately 
join his wife, and that thus the conduct and fair fame of 
every one concerned wmM he satisfaetorily cleared to the 
world. 

To Lord Herbert he also wrote an account of the whole 
unfortunate transaction ; at briefly, but as nearly according 
with Theresa's own words, as he oonld, dwelling on the 
parlsenlars of her flight, which pfOTed her innocence^ and 
appealing to his sense of justice as well as honour, to rescue 
his wife — and indeed himself •— from the disgrace into 
which bis conduct had plunged ^m both, by i^in taking 
her under his protection. 

These two letters Trevelyan intended to send off ex|Mress 
by t^e very first dawn of day, and he was sealing them 
for that purpose, when the kuMttady entered the rooBiy 
alarm painted on her countenance. 

" I fear Miss Howard is very ill,*' said she, ^' end I 
really don't know what to do for her; she talks veiy 
wildly, and by tlie burning heat of her skin and her quidb 
pulse, I am sure i^ is in so high e feter, that soeae 
Bftedical aid would be most adtisabie." 

Meth alarmed, Trevdyan hastened into Theresa s mpnrU 
menf. The moment she saw him she uttered a dieadfel 
i^riek, and addressing him aa her husband, vehementlj 
asserted her innooeivee^ and implored him^ by aU his former 
hyfe for her, to sate her from hnfaray. TierelyaB spoke 
io her, bnt e^ did ttot ai^peax tneii. te Vmax losft, aa^ 



(ed ber wild ravings^ while her erimsoa fevered cheeks, 
the hard rapid throbbtngs of her pulse, but too well 
Bnned the landlady's report. 

""or an instant Trevelyan gased en her in mnte KopdeM 
ress. But this very distress at length roused him 4a 
rtion ; and learning from the landlady that an >emineBt 
sieian resided at St. Alhan's, — net above nioQe miles 
ant, — he directly sent off an express^ desiring his iat* 
liate attendance. It then gnddenly oeoarred to him to 
1 for his sister a maid, and he experieneed a degree of 
porary relief, «mid the perplexities by which he waa 
rounded, in the idea of placing Theresa in her care, 
therefore, without delay, wrote to Humphries, and gave 
K;tions that a person should make all possible speed te 
n with his letter to Lord Herbert ; then proceed wttb 
despatch to Richmond, and endei^ronr, in his way back, 
>btain an answer to that left at Mivart« hotd. At six 
ock a man was ako sent to Ghesbunt utith his letter #» 
3[usta. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** And this was she! the peerless and the bright^ 
The (Use world's darKng! 
Yes, this was she!— but marlt ye, I beseech. 
Who tore the world ~ mark this asute wrvldiedness. 
And grave it on jour hearts'* 

UB succeeded hour, and still the medical nwn did BOl 
lesr ; — while, even to Trevdyan's unskilled eyes, the 
id progress of Theresa's diaorder was but too evident 
passed those wretched hours restlessly, peeing vp md 
m iSbe apartmenr acfjotning hers ; hurrying to ber bed. 
9 at the least smmd ef any uBusnal noise, and ihm m 
iflUy leaving it, muible to endure the sif^ wi har ftmr- 
\f offering state. The landlady walebed Wr wilfa^ ike 
•f nBrcnritting attention, giving her efwjr 
rnudl ikill iB medicine suggested. 
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At length, about seven in the morning, a carriage wis 
heard to drive up to the inn door; Trevelyan hurried 
down stairs, and, to his inexpresdble joy, found it had 
brought the expected physician, ^^ a case of some import- 
anoe having prevented his attending to his lordship's sum- 
mons sooner." 

Tievdyan led him up to Theresa's room, and there left 
him with the landlady, awaiting his report in the next, 
with feelings which can better be imagined than described. 

And that report, when at last it came, only confirmed 
bis worst apprehensions. " There is much mischief here," 
said the doctor; ^^and some, I fear, beyosd my reach. 
Violent mental excitement acting upon a debilitated frame, 
and a manifestly irritable nervous system, has produced 
most alarming inflammatory symptoms. Our first object, 
of course, must be to lower the fever, and until I have 
tried how far the remedies which I shall administer pro- 
duce that desired efibct, I cannot pronounce upon the case. 
I understand the medicines required are to be had at no 
great distance, therefore (with your lordship's approbation) 
I will immediately send for them, and remain as long as 
my other professional duties will permit," (added he, look- 
ing at his watch,) '* in order to judge of their effect on my 
patient. Miss Howard must be kept as quiet as possiUe, 
and all agitation spared her. The cause of her present 
distressing state I can (from what the landlady has told 
me) suspect; and therefore think it right to recommend 
the most soothing treatment in every way — whatever, in 
short, can best ease her mind. At present," continued the 
doctor, " she is past all such mode of relief, for her pulse 
is at 130, and she seems perfectly delirious." 

The prescribed medicines were procured and taken ; — 
the doctor stayed his possible time, — but left his patient 
much in the same state. 

Trevelyan, after again and again pressing Hieresa't 
burning hand in his, counting the throbbings of her pulse, 
and moistening her parched lips, had, for a time, relin- 
quished these duties to the landlady, and was in the ad- 
joining room reckoning the time till the probable return of 
hii messenger from 'BXcYvmotv^, ^\vew ^ -^^^^x. ^v^ Vstsn^^ 
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lum. Recognising immediately Lady Launceston's hand- 
writings he eagerly seized it out of the servant's hand^ — - 
but for a minute or two had not courage to open it, as he 
felt that on that letter depended every prospect of future 
happiness and comfort both for him and Theresa. At last^ 
reproaching himself for entertaining such injurious doubts 
respecting his wife's feelings^ he hastily broke the seal and 
read as follows : — 

'*' I cannot pretend that the contents of your letter just 
received have in any way surprised me, as I have been 
long prepared for what has now happened. That I am 
equally little surprised at what you require of me, I will 
not say ; and I feel the less scruple in at once refusing 
your request^ being convinced that, when the present 
strange delusion under which you now laboiu* is over, 
you will yourself see the matter in the same light which I 
do. 

** With regard to Lady Herbert Leslie^ I will say no- 
thing, as I have no connection whatever with her. Nor 
will I comment on your idea that you are in ' honour and 
duty* bound to insult your wife, and desert your home and 
family, for a person who has deserted every thing a woman 
should most respect, — for that is a subject on which we 
appear to have such totally different principles and senti- 
ments, that it is in vain to hope we can ever understand 
each other. 

*' One thing, however, I will venture to observe. If 
Lady Herbert is the 'perfectly epotlese* character you re- 
present her, surely under present circumstances, and all 
, considerations, her husband is a more fitting protector for 
■ her than yourself; and if (as you say) ^ he will no doubt 
immediately join her,' he is also an dl-sufficient one, for 
I must consider the duties of guardian, — to which you 
allude as so paramount, — to have ceased when she obtained 
by her marriage another lawful protector. 

^* Under all these circumstances, therefore, allow me to 
decline what you propose ; and I do so with the greater 
confidence, as I am certain that by the time this letter 
reaches you^ your sentiments on the subject will coincide 
with my own* If not — I can only lament that they «Kq»I^ 
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80 greatly difl^r^ fcr tlUEt difieresne cannot aSter siy detou 
mination. 

'^ Altlioagh yoQ do not make any inqnines^ I tmiat cob» 
dude that you will be ^ad to hear that St. Ires confinnea 
mending. Youri, 

** AvaVffIA LjLfTNCBfiTOtK." 

On reading this cruel reply to his petitiDO in ^sTour of 
Theresa^ Trerelyan was perhaps strongly tempted to give 
way to bitter invectives against the haid-hearted obduracy 
whidi ^us at once annihilated all his kopes ; and to throw 
the letter^ — already crushed in his denohed hand^ — into 
the fire. But at length, overcosnng this iirst moment of 
passion, he endeavoured cidmly to reconsider its contents, 
hoping that his own overwrou^t expectations might have 
magnrfied their repulsive diaracter. On a second perusal, 
however, they still told the same tale of pharisaical sell* 
righteousness, and still more convinced him diat any further 
application to Lady Launceston would be perfectly vain. 

What plan, therefire, to pursue, in order to extricate 
Theresa from her perilons situation, he now knew not; 
and — as to a forlorn hope — he turned aB his thoughts 
towards the result of his letter to Lord Herbert, and the 
possibility of his revived afibetien for his wife, en heanng 
«f her danger — for that she trot in danger Trevelyan could 
now no longer conceal from himself. The physician, wiio 
had returned in the afternoon, evidently thought ill of the 
ease, having entirely changed his plan of treatment in con- 
sequence of tlic total failure of his first prescribed remedies; 
and although he seemed cautious in givii^ a decided 
opinion, yet it was plain that he entertained very little hope 
•f his patient. Dvuing all these hours Theresa had con. 
tinned in a state of entire stupor, except when roused finm 
it by ^e wild ravings of deJirium ; and the only temporary 
relief to his anxious mfferings which Trevelyan the white 
experienced, was when he saw the £utfaful Kumphries at 
last arrive. 

She had set out the instint abe received his summoDB^— * 

too happy in an •pportanity to prove her affection for beer 

Jtkparted mistsess, s9d^ bis «en&e oi cgc«)\XN3L<^ Xi^ V\\xa^ by 
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de^otii^ Iwnelf to tbe ciNnfort of <Be wbom thej Mil so 
tenderly loicd. Under Hamfiliries'f ene Tievcijan at IcMt 
felt sore that the poor sufferer waakt icocm every attantioit 
and relief of whkb her state was sascepftiblc^ and the TdmM 
he humbly loft to the All-wise Disposer of eveste. 

The messenger, who returned abosit tbe time thai 
Humphries arrived^ had sb his way back cailed^ as direct- 
ed, at Mivart's Hotel; but whether Lord Heitert Leslie 
was at home^ or in town^ he could not teil^ aa in reply to hia 
inquiries, he was mertiy interned that there had been no 
message left for him. 

Theresa beeame so much worse during the following 
night, and the doctor^ who aniYed about sine m ihe room-* 
ing, gave so discouraging a report of her atate, that Tfo- 
▼elyan resolved en onee more writing to Lord Herbert Uf 
warn him of the danger of delay^ if he wished again to see 
his injured wifo. 

The heavy hours passed on, and etiU no favonrable^ 
symptom seemed to take place in Thereea's iUncas ; no re« 
lenttng letter came from Lady Launceelcm, and Lord Hev« 
bat did not appear. 

Towards the aftemooB Trerelyaii's attention was ronsei 
by the sound of a carriage driving hastily into the inow 
yard^ and in a minute or two he heard hia own name pro>- 
nouneed on the staite^ as i( is snawer to inquiries respeet-' 
iDg him. Could it be Augusta ? Onee more his kind 
hetft leaped to meet her^ and he would then have hailed 
her appearanee aa that of a miniaterii^ angel ! The foot* 
ateps approaehed->»a(iid tbe door opened, -^^bnt iustead of 
Augusta, instoad of Lord Herbert, the kind-hearted % 
Henry Williams wee ushered into the loom. 

He entered widi a eonutenanee of alarm and anxiety, 
and hurryhig up to Tre^yan, <' For Heaven's sake, mf 
dear friend,'' said he, ^ in^iat is dl diis strange etory p 
What has hi^pened ^ Having heard nothing about it, I 
lude over this morning to Cbedniat to tee you, and there I 
was toid sueh a eenfused sort of a tale, that not being able 
to make anything of it, I determined on getting a chaise 
in order to oome on here direetly, that I mig^t learn the 
tru<h,-^so do teil me — what in the world is the mcttetf 
with you all?" 



The sight of a friend^ and the soothing voice of sym* 
pathy^ 80 much affected Trevelyan^ — rousing him out of 
the state of unnatural composure in which his faculties hid 
during the last twenty-four hours heen benumbed^ — that it 
was some time before he could make his impatient auditor 
comprehend the truth. 

'' WeH, I suspected something of all this from what 
Lady Launceston told me^'* said Sir Henry^ after Treyelyan 
had finished his narrative* 

"Lady Launceston! — what! have you seen her?" 
eagerly inquired the latter^ — *^ to-day ?" 

'^ Yes, I am just come from her^ and she informed me 
of your sudden departure from home^ and hinted at what 
-—or rather who — still detained you ; but I cannot say her 
version of the story exactly agreed with yours. Faith^ her 
ladyship seems to think that Lady Herbert somehow con- 
trived to run off both with you^ and Mr. what's his name 
<— a trio^ hey ! — Egad^ that would be something quite 
new/' — and in spite of his distress about Theresa^ Sir 
Henry lauded heartily at the idea of the double elope- 
ment — while poor Trevelyan, his feelings every way 
wounded^ struck his clenched hand on the table with 
impatience. 

" However, after all," continued Sir Henry, " we must 
make some allowances for Lady^ Launceston, for in truth I 
cannot quite wonder at her jealousy — things do look deuced 
queer, that's the truth, and I suspect my good Lady 
Williams herself would not — even at this time of day — 
very much approve of my galloping off after some old flirt 
of mine, under any pretence whatever ; and considering 
Lady Herbert in the light Lady Launceston does, I am not 
either very much surprised at her making some wry faces 
at your proposal of receiving her under her roof. We 
must surely allow there is some reason in all this ; — and 
yet, on the other hand" — continued Sir Henry after a 
pause, *^ I declare I do not see how in any one thing you 
could have acted differently from what you have done ; it 
has been all plaguy unlucky certainly, but at all events you 
have nothing to reproach yourself with, and I hope that in 
time we shall bring Lady Laimceston to see your conduct 
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more fairly. There must^ however^ be a little mutual for* 
giveness ; for your wife witt consider herself as aggrieved — 
that I see very plainly. She does not know Lady Herbert 
as we do^ and therefore cannot feel the same interest in her, 
and not feeling it^ I do not wonder she disapproves of your 
partiality ; but I vnll see what I can make of her Lady- 
ship. I will go back again to her, and perhaps a little 
coaxing and flattery may do wonders — hey ?" 

Trevelyan shook his head. *' I suppose/' resumed Sir 
Henry^ " the great point upon which to press, is getting 
her to consent to Lady Herbert's removal to Cheshunt ?" 

'' I fear/' said Trevelyan, in a low broken voice, " it is 
now too late for Lady Launceston to be of any use to one 
who will probably never again leave this roof but for that 

home" he stopped, shuddering, and covered his face 

with his hand. 

" Cheer up, my good friend," said Sir Henry, much 
moved, " you have got hypped here all by yourself, and so 
fancy things worse than they are. Only consider how 
young Lady Herbert is — how many have had bad fevers, 
and have recovered — how many have had obstinate wives^ 
who have at last been brought to reason. Leave that part 
of the business to me— I will bring Lady Launceston 
round, I am sure ; and now I think of it, it is not only for 
Lady Herbert's sake, but for yours — for her own, indeed 
— that she should at least drive over here and see after you, 
if it was only for the sake of appearances. In short, I 
wiU explain it all to her, and depend upon it, I shall settle 
the matter to your satisfaction, and bring your wife to you 
in a much better mood than ^ou expect. But now tell me 
a little more about that poor dear little soul Theresa — when 
was it the doctor saw her last ?" 

" At nine this morning, and he vnll return again in the 
evening," replied Trevelyan. " I sometimes fancy that 
she is a shade better — she is certainly quieter, and appears 
to suffer less ; but I am fearful of giving way to hope- 
in short, God knows — I hardly know what I ^unM 
hope for." 

They were now standing together near the door whidi 
led into Theresa's apartment ; it was not closed, and gently 
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puling it aside, Trevelyws led his friend towards Ae W 
At the sight of the palUd face, which he had seen so ktdj 
briiiiant with youth and beauty^ the kind-hearted Tetem 
drew back much a£feoted. *' Psor dear pretty ereature ! " 
tatd he, wiping his eyes, ^^ what a pity it is ahe did not 
keep her temper better whea she saw \aic faosband philsBr 
daring with the aba^ail ; but it was provoking enoa^, 
faith : however^ I suppose it is all finr the best. At all 
events, I am glad I have seea her, and oan SjbU Lady Laun- 
eeston how really ill she is ; it may he of use, and so nov 
perhaps the soener I return to her the better ; and depend 
nipon seeing us koik here Tery seon^ for I think I had better 
eome with her^-^hey? — for fear anything duwild cobm 
over her by the way, you know." 

Ti^Telyaa again and again thanked his warm-hearted 
friend for all his kindness ; assuring him that his visit had 
been of the greatest comfort, and ihat he felt most grateful 
liar his promised interfeaence, whatever m&ght be the result 
He then aoeompanied him down stairs, and saw him depart 
on his mission, hot with little or no expectation of aaj 
good to be prodiued by tbe friendly negotiation. 

During the remainder of that day, Theresa oontinned t» 
be so much qaieter, that Tvev^yas a hopes revived, and 
he looked widi anxiety for the arrivjd of the physician^ in 
the fond expectation of their being confirmed. Ac soon, 
therefore, «i he saw his oairkge driving towards the imi, 
he hurried down to meet him. 

^^ I really think she is bett^ this evening/' «aSd he; 
*' Humphries says she has recognised her, I iiave not 
ventnied myself to ^eak tit her, for fear of occasioning 
iA» least flotation." 

" You are quite right," repMed the doctor ; '^ in Mfsi 
Howard's state, we must use ihe greatest cautioii ; but I 
tntst I shall be able to say, that yonr lordship's report oC 
her antendment is weE founded.'' 

• They went together kito Theresa's apartment, when the 
doctor imniediately approached her, and anxlonsly Mi hef 
pulse. She seemed at once to be aware of his priefsenee, ler 
db^ opened her eye% lookin^y stcdfastly al him. He a^ed 
liarieveral^iies^oBayteaiVloi ndMtf&i^iK^AM.iQj«£teoeli 



tectedly. Again, he more than once eoulited with the mott 
minute aiteniion, the throbhings of her pulse. During ail 
ikh time, poor Trevelyan's heart beat with a rapidity pro- 
bably far beyond ev«n fover a pace, for the sound of her 
voice, agaiit restored to its natural tone^ had thrilled to its 
^iomoat rece«s; and although he had a few hours befort^ 
.doubted what hia hopes for her ikoftld be> he eould now he 
at no loss to ascertaia what they actually wer& 

After a time, the doctor turned from the bed, and with- 
out speaking, beckoned Trevelyau into the adjoining room. 

*' She is better -~nueh better, is ahe not ?" eagerly 
inquired die latter* 

The doctor shook his head — ^^ I must not flatter you, 
my Lord," said he, in 9. tone which curdled his auditor's 
blood. " The eymptoma oC the disorder aie changed ; it 
has no longer the same efiect on her faculties, which makes 

her appear so mud) belter ; but '* aftd hia countenaiioe 

again betrayed what he seemed uBwUIiug to put juDto words 
— '^ all will depend on the next twenty-lbur hours ; if hear 
strength at all rallies between this and towmorrow evening, 
we may stifl entertaki some hoj^ of her atct^gliag through 
the attack ;" if uot- *' 
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If not ! — God'ft will be doae ! *' exdained Trevelyan, 
as he sank into a chair, and covered hia agitated face with 
his baud. 

'^ You may safely ^ to Miss Howard," continued the 
doctor, *^ but speak qwetly to her ; whatever is calculated 
to ease her mind, and soothe her spirits^ will be of use. 
Some sudden mental distress has evidently brought on thi£ 
illness, aad therelere the sooner she is relieved from it the 
better. I do not, of course, presume to inquire into family 
; «ecrets>" he continued, " but in a case where the mind so 
Jecidedly acts on the body^ I feel myself authorised at least 
to give advice, — and I must recommend the most soothing 
tzeatment.'' 

Trevelyan, in reply, oouhl only presa the doctor's hand, 
his report having totally overpowered him. ^' I will endea- 
vour to be here again early to morrow morning," ccmtinued 
the latt«r» '^hut I have unfortunately a caaeof great ieo* 
portance |tt aonie distauc^ «o Ihat I oanae^ ^uite anawec te 
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my time. Miss Howard's maid, however, is faQj infonnei 
as to what is to be done ; and I must frankly own, that h 
her present state, it is 10 an effort of nature we most loo^ 
more than to the power of medidne/' ' 

How difficult it is to bear that sadden Temkion fioB 
hope to despair, which one sing^ word may occasioD, and 
by which our very existence seems to be at once ow- 
thrown ! And the more baoyant the former feeling, the 
fSu^er we are impelled to the contrary extreme, on reoeiT. 
ing the least check to oar self-raised expectations. Sock 
was the effect produced upon Trevelyan by the doctor's 
words, and so completely had they unmanned him, that it 
was some time before he felt himself sofficiently composed 
to venture into Theresa's room. He then quietly ap> 
proached the bed, and sitting down by it, took hold o£ her 
hand. But his gentle pressure did not seem to rouse her 
from her stupor, and although he twice spoke, she evidently 
did not notice his presence, the momentary retom of ani- 
mation having already subsided. 

Often and often during that anxious night, with the 
doctor's sad foreboding words still ringing in his ean, 
Trevelyan's trembling hand pressed hers in the hope of 
discovering some symptom of returning strength ; but each 
time he with a sigh relinquished it — sick at heart. 

Another day broke, and Theresa was still much the 
same. Soon after nine that morning, a carriage drove up 
to the house, but instead of the physician, whom Trevelyan 
was impatiently expecting — although he hardly looked for 
any relief to his fears even from him — it brought Sir 
Henry Williams, who entered the room, evidently mudi 
disconcerted. 

*^ Welly here I am again — and alone, I am sorry t0 
say. But my Lady Launceston is such a deuced odd wo- 
man, I really can make nothing of her. She is the first, 
egad ! that has ever got the better of me : but nothing I 
could say or swear — for I really believe I at last did 
swear— had power to undeceive her with r^ard to Jjtidj 
Herbert, whom she talks of as totally lost in character -— a 
regular abandoned woman, in short, and considers you as 
under aome strange delusion with regard to her. I b^;an 



by hinting at yddr wish that she might, aa soon as well 
enough^ be removed to Cheshunt. But zounds ! my lady 
Tiras off at a tangent ! She wondered how you could think 
of making so extraordinary a request — allowed that you 
had a right to bring whom you pleased into your own 
house^ but as she could not be expected to welcome such 
guests as Lady Herbert, the only way she could accommo- 
date you, would be by herself leaving your roof, and that 
she would therefore immediately set out for Cornwall. I 
told her that such a step, far from being agreeable to you^ 
would only make bad worse, besides being now quite un- 
necessary, as Lady Herbert's increased illiiess precluded all 
hope of removing her any where at present; but that I 
could not help, as a friend, suggesting to her ladyship the 
propriety of driving over here, if it were only to save ap- 
pearances, as it was rather strange leaving you thus all 
alone to nurse a beautiful young woman. 

*' This representation of the case seemed to be an unlucky 
hit of mine, as she hastily said, and with more of anger 
than — to give the devil his due — she had yet betrayed, 
that she thought it would be still more strange in a wife to 
go and visit her husband's mistress, sick or well. Thii^ 
reply of hers put me fairly into a passion, and I spoke my 
mind to her pretty freely^ extolling you to the skies ; but 
it was all to no purpose, and she persisted in her deter- 
mination to go immediately to Trevelyan Castle, in order 
to leave the coast dear for you and your supposed para- 
mour. In short, I am sorry to say, with all my boastings, 
I have certainly bungled the business sadly." 

^' Well, well ! " said Trevelyan, in a dejected tone, " do 
not vex yourself, my good friend ; it matters little now. 
Lady Launceston will not be called upon for the sacrifice 
of her rigid principles of morality ; her Christian charity 
will be put to no trial ; for she whom she so cruelly injures 
will soon be beyond the reach nf all human condemn- 
ation'* — and he raised his eyes to Heaven, as if claiming 
for the poor rejected Theresa that pity from above which 
was denied her upon earth. 

Sir Henry looked on him in compassion, *' Is there 
any other way in which I can be of use to you ? "' said he» 



after ft nMneDC's pme. ^^Iluwefceea iliwil im^ if I 
to try and set bold of Lord Hflrtet, and taftkamftllata 
it ; — bat then, knowii^ hua lo Hcile wm I 60, mj iits- 
ferenee wcvld periiaps be ladicr a w k w aid y and I migja m 
HI 7 old bead into a fine aerape ; atfll, I w«iikl wflfingi^ 
Tentnie on anj thii^ to aenre yon, or indeed mj poor fnai 
Howard's dn^ter, wbo bai certaody We» a^nmhiMy 
vted among diem all ! Ob^ wbat a £ook ahe wtm,^ be «■• 
tinned^ ** to prefer that preetona liberdne to yoa ! and wkl 
a fool / waa to aak bim to dinner tbat day at TwiekcBlii% 
for it waa dien aU this aaiadiief begaa. Bat we won't p 
back to all that," added Sir Henry qmddj, on ofaaeniif 
the expression of keen angnish on Trerdyan's eoontensaee; 
'' wbat can't be cored most be endsred : ao what gh^ 1 
do now ? Faidi^ I baye really a great mind to gp at 
lo town^ and see wfaetber I esnnot aocceed better 
Lord Herbert than I did with Lady Lamioeatofi. By tlie 
bye^ I am soiry to say the whole story ia abroad, sJiIkn^ 
of course Yarioady told ; and I to-day heard tliat it is »« 
ported a dnd has taken ^ace between Lord Herbert md 
Mr. LasceDes ; bat I belieme it ended in mere gi»^ ^. Aid, 
indeed^ wbat had tfaey to fight aboat? If a do^ lays cbaa 
bis bone, he has no business to fly npon another for pidh 
ii^ it np ; so it is said the snpposed oombatants find in 
the air, and then, declaring themsehres to be nittiialiy sa- 
tisfied, shook bands, and walked off the fidd arm«*i»-ann: 
a pretty hiee traly 1 tbat was not the way we uaed tofi^ 
when I was yonng. 

'^ Well,'' continaed Sir Henry, after a pacnsey and bating 
paced np and down the room several times, loat in thought; 
** I am determined what to do — I will go directly to town, 
and see what information I can pick up, and then act 
accordingly ; and if I have any good news to bring, I wiU 

hasten back here as fast as I can. So God bless you I and 

no thanks,*' added he, observing Trevelyan about to ex- 
press bis senge of his kindness ; '^ believe me, you owe mt 
none ; for if you were out of the question, I would equidly 
go through fire and water for that poor dear Thereaa, par- 
ticularly now that my blood is up about her; ao do not 
despair^ but hope ^ best." Tbeu beartilY shaking Tre- 
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<i| v«ly8n hf iSbt bnd^ as be kft faim^ 8ir Henry Ktiirnsd to 
^ his carriage, and setoff Amt Loiid«B« 
'^ The weary hours crept on, and stil Trevelyan esold not 
^^ flatter himself that he perceived any symptom of retmnfiig 
■i strength in Theresa's poise. Towards the «nd of the aftet. 
^ Boon^ as he was sitting absorbed fa thonght in the room 
ai adjoining that in whidi she lay, be suddenly heard hurried 
n lootstqis in the passage leafing to his apartment ; in 4 
m. Bunute the door was opened, and the waiter abruptly an* 
H nouneing — ^ A gentlenian who wishes to speak with your 
m Lordship," -— Lord H<^bert Leslie stood b^ere him. 
m Trerelyan started from his chair, and fbr a minute eacll 
m looked at the other incapable of speeds 
ii The seven years which had passed over Loiid Heshert 
I sinee Trerelyan had last seen him, and still noie perhap* 
i the life which he had led, tM strongly en his person. The 
L fresh look of vigorous youth was already f^e, and although 
i there were stiH remains of that bes»ty of form and feature 
which had so powerfully assisted in captivaiting poor The-' 
resa's youthful fancy, yet tibe mind now invohantarily re- 
soiled from a look of profligacy wkidb was stamped on his 
whole person. 

Trevelyan was the first to overcome the awkwardness «f 
their meeting. " I eonchide,** said he, *' that you have 
leceived my second letter from henee." 

" It was the nature of its contents," replied Lord Her* 
bert haughtily, ^ which has brought me here now ; for as 
to the first with which your Lorctebip honoured me, I 
really did not consider myself obliged to attend to it ; nor 
should I probably have felt called upon to obey your sum- 
mons at all, had I not received a most satisfactory explan- 
ation from Mr. Lascelles, although I must say it still leaves 
me at a loss to account for Lady Herbert's extraordinary 
conduct, and your extraordinary expectations from Bie> 
oonsidering what has passed." 

Lord Herbert was contimiing in the same strain of 
bravado, but Trevelyan suddenly stopped him. ** There 
is no time to be lost in vain unmerited invectives, Lord 
Herbert, and it was not in order to dispute on your wife's 
conduct that I requested your presence heT«^ W\ ^SciaX "^ksq^ 
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mighty before it was too late> make all the reparation ii 
your power, and obtain her forgiveness/* 

'' Reparation I — Her forgiveness ! " exclaimed Lord 
Herbert^ his face reddening with passion ; *' surely your 
iiordship mistakes our relative situations ? " 

" No," said Trevelyan finnly ; '^ I repeat it again, A«f 
forgiveness. Hear me, Lord Herbert^ — hear me speak to 
you in the character of — your wife's father. On that day 
when I gave her to you at the altar -— when I gave yoa 
my heart's blood 1" he added, with a burst of feeling which 
he seemed unable to suppress, " you swore before Grodand 
man * to love, to honour^ to protect her ! ' — Have you 
fulfilled any one of those promises? Have you not^ on 
the contrary^ in bold defiance of them all, cast from yoa 
the poor fragile plaything so soon as she ceased by novelty 
to please, and at last driven her, by unkindness, — by in- 
sult even, to desperation? Yes^ it was yini who hurried 
her to her ruin ; — it was you who forced her on to the 
brink of destruction* But Heaven Itself interposed, and 
preserved from pollution its loveliest work. Your wife n 
spotless — innocent ; — one moment of thoughtless mad« 
ness — for which you yourself are answerable — is all thtf 
can be laid to her charge. Her heart, her mind^ herself, 
is pure : — Praises to God they are so ! 

*^ 1 have not done yet," continued Trevelyan, grasping 
Lord Herbert's arm as he saw he was in impatience about 
to interrupt him. '^ One word more : this unvalued, this 
wronged, this lovely being, still loves you ; — that heart 
which was given to you in all the fervour of youthful pas. 
sion still beats for you alone, — for you, who have been so 
imworthy of the precious gift.** 

^' Lord Launceston,'* exclaimed Lord Herbert, no longer 
able to contain his feelings^ ** you go too far : you do not, 
you cannoty know my provocations, my excuses." 

" I know all," eagerly interrupted Trevelyan ; '' and I 
must frankly tell you, in order to save all useless discus- 
sions on the subject, that one word of your wife's woold 
have more weight with me than the most solemn assever^ 
ations from — any other human being. Every one may 
read the history of hex heart ^xidM^ *, itUvadeedher very 
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4irtlessness of character which has hurried on her fate. 01i» 
Lord Herhert^ I again adjure you, hy the love you once 
professed for her, — hy that God who registered the vows 
by which you hound yourself to her, — not to lose a mo- 
ment in making all the reparation still in your power. The 
spark of life is not yet extinguished ; who knows what the 
prospect of returning happiness, —» what the mercy of 
Heaven may yet effect ! Go to her — speak to her the kind 
words of affection ; it will he no hard matter to obtain her 
forgiveness, for her stricken heart will itself plead in your 
behalf. But I charge you, be kind, be gentle ! — one harsh 
' word of recrimination, and you may have to answer even 
for her life." 

Trevelyan stopped. Lord Herbert appeared for a minute 
at a loss in what manner to reply ; he felt involuntarily 
abashed before one whose superiority he was forced to ac* 
knowledge to himself, and he also in his heart could not but 
allow the justice of his words. 

After a moment's pause, therefore, and addressing Tre- 
velyan in a somewhat subdued tone, '^ From no one but 
yourself. Lord Launceston," said he, '* would I have home 
all that I have now patiently listened to, nor would I at 
any other time have submitted to such language even from 
you : moreover, I really cannot so far renounce all justice 
to myself, as to allow your representations to be at all 
correct. But I have not, believe me, any wish either to 
waste time in explanations — to which, indeed," he added, 
with returning haughtiness of manner, '^you have done 
me the honour to say you would not give much credence 
— so we will let all iJiat pass. It is perfectly natural/' 
he continued with a sarcastic smUe, " that Lady Herbert's 
story should have most weight with your Lordship ; I will 
not, therefore, needlessly intrude mine upon your attention; 
and, to put an end at once to this most painful discussion, 
I request you will be so good as to apprise her of my 
arrival, (should you judge her situation to require such 
precautionary notice,) and tell her that I beg for a few 
minutes' conversation." 

Trevelyan did not move or make any immediate reply : 
he feared he had by his own vehemence addea to the 
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idleady inilaled state of Lord Herbert^s fetSngi ; and as « 
Aat moment his only desire wis to coaciliaae hira towanb 
his wife^ he Judged it would be adTkable to cn d e a v oui ti 
soothe him before an interriew took place <m iiHiidi m 
much depended. Addressing him thei^ote in an altered 
tone^ " ForgiTe ne^ Lord Herbert^" said he, Iioldiiig ait 
his hand towards him^ " if I hare been b e tr ay ed into taj 
tiiidae warmth of expression ; but ytm must make dnr. 
ances for the feelings of a friend — a parent f* 

Again an ironical smile crossed Lord Herbert's featna; 
he did not appear to obserre the hand whidi had bees 
extended towards him, and taking no sort of notice of 
Trevelyan's apology, he merely made sign that he wished, 
without furtlier delay, to repair to his wife's apartment 
Trerelyan thought it best to push the matter no farther 
Just then^ and hoping much from the eflfeet which he 
fancied the sight of Theresa could not fkil to prodnce^ be 
opened the door which led into the side chamber^ and^ fA- 
lowlsd by Lord Herbert, slowly entered. 

Humphries directly left her place at the bedside, and, 
coming up to hhn, " My lady has been quite quiet fbr the 
last hour," said she ; ''I do not, howeyer, think she h 
asleep, for it seems to be more like stupor, occasioned', pro^ 
bably, by the draughts she has taken ; but still I iMnk die 
is more comfortable, and more like herself." 

Trerelyan i^proached the bed, and drawing aside the 
curtain, as he leaned oyer her, he addressed Theresa by 
her name ; but she did not move, or speak. -— '^ Lady 
Herbert," he repeated in a firmer voice, '' would you see 
your husband if he were to come ^"^ Still no answer, and 
her eyes remained closed ; though by the restless motion 
of her hand, which was lying at her side, it was evident it 
was not sleep which thus benumbed her faculties. Again 
Trevelyan spoke to her. '^ Theresa, your husband h 
come ; will you not see hira }" But again his words were 
totally unheeded, and Trevelyan, turning towards Lord 
Herbert, cast on him an involuntary look of reproach as 
the cause of the melancholy spectacle before them. 

It was one which appalled and roused even the hardened 
h'bertine ; he approached the bed, looked at Theresa for a 



minute aghast^ and thea in a low txemulous yoice addressed 
ber by an endearing appeUation once familiar to her ears. 

That im/ae -*^ that rtnce — ^ voice of him who had 
been the object of her youthful passion, at once penetrated 
through the mist of fever and the stupor of debility. She 
raised her head from the pillow^ and gazing wildly at her 
husband — "Jx is he! it is Herbert himself!" she ex- 
claimed^ with an hysteric scream, and burst into one of 
those dreadful fits of laughter, occasioned by over- wrought 
feelings on an exhausted frame. 

It was Trevelyan's arm which then supported the poor 
convulsed Theresa! It waa bi$ hand which chafed her 
clammy temples, for, horror-struck at the tight before him, 
a feeling of remorse seemed, for a mionte, totally to over- 
power Lord Herbeit, and he stood motionless, gazing on 
his victim. Her hysterie cries by degnes subsided, and 
when sufficiently recovered to be again aware of the pre. 
sence of him^ the aigtit of whom had ao violently affected 
her. Lord Herbert again spoke to hen 

''Theresa!" aaid he, in a subdued tone, "will you 
forget the past ? Can you forgive me ? " 

'' Forgive you !" she exclaimed, a ray of light appear, 
ing for an instant to illume her countenance, and a flush 
of Joy to tinge her faded cheek: ''Oh! dear, dear Her- 
bert !" and throwing hendf forward, she fell nearly sensCi- 
less on his breasL 

For a moment Lord Herbert seemed moved to tender- 
ness ; be pressed her to his hearty and kissed her pale face ; 
but as her feeble bands — unable to retain their bold — fell 
powerless from bis neck, which they had clasped, he dis- 
engaged himself from ber arms, and laying her head on 
the pillow, gradually withdrew his hand from her grasp. 
Still, however, be continued for some time to stand by the 
bed-side, watching her in silence; but as she had again 
relapsed into a state of nervous agitation, nearly amounting 
to hysterics, and had evidently lost all consciousness of his 
pfesenoe, he at length proposed leaving the apartment 
until she was more composed, azid better fitted for con- 
versation* 

Trevelyan ae^uiMoed, and hoping that he .read in bit 
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■oftened mtw^yi^ indicttions of retamiiig fetXtag, he Idndy 
bdd out his hand towards him. Lord Herliert did net 
now reject it, hot said nothing, and immediatrijr After left 
Ae room. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Vt taitMng tMer, — why deapur • 

Why think thy voice has loit iCi l 
The Saviour bends to bear the prayer 

That 's wbiaper'd at the parting boor. 

"What tboagh beneath a guiltr load 

Thy bowinf , trembling spirit groans ; 
The blood that ftom Immannel aov*d. 

For sin dqilored, renounced, atooea^ 

• 

Lord Hebbert had once loved Theresa^ as he thoogfat, 
devotedly ; that is to say^ her extnun-dinary beauty and 
fascinating manners had for a time captivated his imagin- 
ation, even to the temporary exclusion of every otha 
ohject ; but he was totally incapable of any deeper or 
more lasting sentiment of the heart, and had eageriy 
sought her in marriage, because it was by marriage aboe 
that his momentary but headstrong passion could be gn^ 
tified. The fortune she brought him was also no small 
attraction to one disposed to such expensiye pleasures 
as those to which Lord Herbert was even then addicted, 
and would, he thought, in a great measure compensate for 
the degree of thraldom which matrimony might entail 
This transient passion for his lovely bride lasted no longer 
than while she possessed the power to charm by novelty. 
The unvalued toy was then thrown aside, and her very 
steadiness of affection^ acting as a constant reproad^ 
instead of recalling his wandering feelings, only irritated 
Ifaem. 

The pernicious society into which they were soon after 
thrown, during their long residence in France — at that 
period of moral degradation which followed the Revolution 
— - completed the deatmcUoii ol TVv<eraiii!!% ^m^^atic hap* 
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piness. Lord Herbert then plunged without restraint inuf 
every species of dissipation and vice ; and his neglected 
wife^ driyen by bitter disappointment to seek an oblivion 
for her sorrows amid the bewildering pleasures of Paris^ 
was easily allured into the society of those with whom any 
intercourse seemed contamination^ and whose licence oi 
manners gave to her own conduct an appearance of culpabi- 
lity, from the reality of which^ however, she was effectually 
preserved by her ardent love for her husband* 

Lord Herbert^ the while engrossed by his own pursuits* 
was too indifferent to be at the trouble of watching her 
conduct or reading her feelings ; and callous even with re- 
gard to her virtue, where its sacrifice would have entailed 
no personal disgrace upon himself, he abandoned her with- 
out remorse to her fate ; and it may ^ven be doubted 
whether, on their return to purer morals and stricter man* 
ners in a country where he was^ in a degree^ called upon 
to assume the dignity of a husband, he would in his heart 
have resented that injury to his honour which might have 
been the means of restoring him to more entire liberty. 
In the present instance, however, he was well aware 
that, to take up the matter with a high hand, would be 
but to raise an universal cry against himself^ as any in- 
vestigation must expose the culpability of his own conduct 
rather than that of his wife. He therefore^ under this 
conviction, thought it would be prudent to go through the 
forms of an explanation and reconciliation with Lascelles ; 
and declaring himself to be in consequence perfectly satis- 
fied^ he at length so far overcame his pride as to attend 
Lord Launceston's summons. 

How far the sight of his once-loved, dying Theresa 
touched his heart, so as to effect any real change of feeling 
towards her^ may be doubtful ; but for a time it shook his 
nerves ; and after passing above an hour in all the horrors 
of a startled upbraided conscience, he left the house^ in thf 
hope of finding some temporary distraction to his per- 
turbed thoughts, amid the stir oC life around. 

Towards evening Theresa to a degree rallied; and 
Humphries informing Trevelyan that she appeared to be 
quite collected^ and had named both him and Lord Kex\wx.t^ 
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he immediately went in learck of tte latter^ bat^ W hk 
TOtfttioa, fimnd that ke bad left the heitae. Tierdjai^ 
witkout loM of time^ tent mcMengen in all directlena fbt 
]Am, and then, with a finluig of reirived hc^, which hi 
had not courage to ohedi> he repaired to Tlicri^'a i^>ai^ 
Sient. 

At loon aa ihe heard his f ea t a tc p a > die looked amdendy 
towards the door. Tse^rdyan wieU knew whom her eyei 
thus eagerly songhty and, hurrying i^ to lier^-«-'' Loid 
Herbert/' said he^ *' m mot this mimite within, h«t ke will 
Mon be here^ for 1 ha^e teat to hasten hit xetnnu" 8he 
koked at him fbr a minute in nlence^ then holding out ha 
lieeble hand, while team ttarted into her eyes — '' Jm 
never leave me," laid she; ^ y9u are always kind to mc^" 
Trerelyan, too mueh affected to spetk, merely peeaaed hs 
hand in reply. Her p«ise was tetltrkig and unocrtai^ 
and the doctor's sad forewanungs i^;aiB fiorced thensadwi 
en his mind, and chilled his blood. 

He sat dawn by the beddde^ and, alter watddi^ htt 
iot a few niinules in silence, eiieoiiniged by tbe calm ook 
keted expresdon of her eoimtenaace, ^ Thevssa ! ** said 
he in a tremnloua mee, ^ now that you hsLwm had tine 
fur reflection, and are reconciled to your hnsband, ia thcR 
net another with whom you would wish to he at peace ?'* 

" Anodier ! whom ? " said she wildly ; ** what do yea 
mean?" 

^ I mean, diat smvly yon must widi to be at peace widi 
yourself — with your God I " 

At these words die started from her ptOow, widi a 
degree of nervous energy of which he had scarcely diengfat 
tier enfeebled body capable, and, looking him fixediy in 
die face-^'^ What do you mean ?" she again repeated. 
''Is it really dien as 1 have fanded?— am I dying?" 
and her whole frame trembled with fearful agitation as 
die spoke. 

" Calm yoursdf, dearest," said Trevelyan, — his owa 
voice and manner at the^noment Ktde according widi the 
Injunction he gave v»^^ I did not talk of dying. Bnt would 
nothing except dbe approach of death make you wisii to 
Ae i^eeandled to yoot heat MaudL — w^o^u VRscftCsAtar ^'^ 
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fe Theresa appeMed teareely to heed, (df indeed to oo»- 

I peehend him, bar thmighte being wMLj ocoipicd hf tike 

I £tat inpreBMon widch they had reeemd. 

I '^ It iff hard to dia m youogi" Ae atunDved; "mad 
when Heri)crt ii again knid to mer-^vhea I mighi agnn 
ht 80 hi^py ! — * to feave all !** 

^ Has this worid afibrdad yaa aa ■rach of enjoymeai, 
Theresa,*' condoned Trevelyaa in a fidteriag voioe^ *' that 
yoa feel mdi rdiictancr at the idea ef kaving it ? Have 
your hopes^ your expectadooa, your dfeams of happinttt, 
bean hitherto so well falfiUed ? Hare yaa met with ao 
much of Ufre and kiadness as to BOAke yon wilUng to 
forego your hopea of heaaen for the very best which tfaia 
life can bestow ?" 

^ God kaowa I have sot," ahe re{Jaed with energy -«- 
'^not at least ainoe I iefl yotf /" and ahe again preaaed his 
hand, while a weak conrnkive aob roae to her throat. 
'^But'-^fant I dannat die now T' ^e continued; — ''I 
dare nat«-^I ant not prepared for death!*' and, ahuddeiu 
ing, she daacd her eyea^ as if to aToid the bewildering 
recolleetiona whkli preaaed npan her awe-atrack mind. 
^ At ail cventa, if il k indeed oome to thia! *' she after a 
minute eontinaed in a wild reckless tone, -^'^if my doom 
ia fixed, thoie is no nae in fbreataUing my minry by dwelling 
on it, aa ^re ia nothing left for me now bnt to meet my 
fate as boldly aa I can ; for it is vain to attempt to ezpieto 
an my numbedess dSeneem; I remember nothing—- 1 can 
think of nothing — all is confusion — horrible confhsion ! 
I see but a masa of folly and wickedness, and my nind is 
totally unequal to recalling the actions of one day — even 
of one hour ! ** 

** Dearest, deareat Thereaa,'* reanmed Trerdyan, in a 
still more soothing tone^ ^ for Heaven's aake be calm, and 
Katen to me. A whole life of penitence, w«re it now 
granted, would not enaUe you to Uot out, or atone* for, 
one single sin of which you have been guilty ; nor would 
ytara of self-examination recall a hundredth part of your 
offimces in the sight of God, for they are more in number 
than the haira of your head ; but were they multiplied 
tenfold, were they of tlie deepeat die, atill they mig^t 
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become white as snow^ for there is one who has taken 
those sins on himself — there is one who has ak-eady en. 
dured that punishment which they have merited — ooe 
who will recondle you to an offended judge. Oh ! The- 
resa^ in confiding faith^ in contrition^ in g^titade, throw 
yourself on the mercy^ trusts to the merits^ to the medi- 
ation of that all-powerful friend and Saviour. Convinced, 
as you must be — as^ thank God^ you seem to be — thtt 
you dare not offer one plea in excuse for your offences, 
that in justice you have nothing whatever to look to but a 
fearful condemnation : apply to Him who died for yoa; 
to Him^ who said to the contrite sinner, ' Thy faith lui 
saved thee ! ' '— who answered the petition of the dying 
thief with those blessed words^ ^To-day ahalt thou be 
with me in paradise ! ' Oh, Theresa ! that same mercifiii 
Saviour is now waiting to welcome you ; he is now saying 
to you, ^' I have blotted out as a thick doud thy trans- 
igressions, and as a cloud thy sins ; return to me, for 1 
iiave redeemed thee. Fearlessly then, poor prodigal child, 
go to that Heavenly Father who opens the arms of his mercj 
towards you — apply to Him who is mighty to save !*' 

While Trevelyan thus spoke, Theresa's countenance had 
evidently undergone a change; the knit brow of fearful 
agony and desperation was smoothed ; and she again opened 
her eyes, and raised them with an earnest expression to- 
wards heaven. '^ Can all this be really true ? " said she, 
in a hollow voice ; " Is there hope even for nae, miserable 
sinner that I am ? " 

'^ There is more than hope," continued Trevelyan with 
increased fervour; '^ there is even certainty for the real 
penitent, for that same Saviour has said, ^^ Whosoever 
Cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out, for ray blood 
has power to cleanse from all iniquity I" 

A bright smile of former days for an instant fladied 
across Theresa's altered features, the feeble hand pressed in 
Trevelyan's moved as if struggling for liberty. ** Pray for 
Die — help me," she faintly murmured, and clasped her 
hands together. Trevelyan sank on his knees at the bedside 
and prayed aloud, Theresa the while appearing to be atten- 
tively following every word he uttered. 
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He prayed long and fervently, and still her lips moved, 
ill her languid eyes were raised to heaven, while tears 
stole slowly down her cheeks; hut insensibly her hands 
nclasped and sank motionless on the bed. Trevelyan 
'^;azed on her in fearful agony ; there was still a pulse, but 
at was like the last flare of an expiring flame, and her 
ninreath came quick and short. 

At that minute Trevelyan heard footsteps behind him, 
and, turning hastily round, he beheld Lord Herbert stand- 
ing at the door, uncertain whether to enter. Trevelyan 
made sign to him to approach. << Is she worse ? '' he in-*- 
quired, with a look of horror, on observing that Theresa's 
altered countenance had already assumed the sharpness of 
death. '^ Has she mentioned me ? " 

Trevelyan did not answer, indeed did not appear even to 
hear him, and continued in silent anguish, straining his eyes 
to catch every remaining symptom of animation. 

In a minute or two Theresa again seemed to rally, and, 
extending one of her hands towards Trevelyan, " Dear 
friend ! " said she, *' are you there ? Do not leave me 
now ! " He clasped her hand in his, and then in a tremu. 
lous voice addressing her, — 

'^ Yes, Theresa, I am here ; and there is another also 
here — your husband." 

'^ Herbert! dearest Herbert!" she exclaimed with en- 
ergy ; " Where ? for my eyes are grown so dim I see 
nothing." 

Trevelyan caught hold of Lord Herbert's hand, and 
placed Theresa's in it ; a smile once more came over her 
whitened lips, and her whole remaining strength appeared 
concentrated in the convulsive grasp with which she seized 
her husband's hand. ^^ Thank God! thank God !" she 
cried with fervour, and again struggled hard for breath. 

^' Is there any thing you would wish to say to me, 
Theresa.?" said Lord Herbert, in a tone of kindness. 

She did not answer — and every deep-drawn sigh seemed 
her last. Trevelyan, beside himself, and totally regardless 
of the presence of her husband, addressed her by the most 
endearing appellations, as if in the fond hope of retaining 
that life which he saw was fast ebbing away, " X\sstviXb,K 
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demtt^ best bdoTod-^speak to me — once mofse qKakis 

<^ God ble« sttd reward you I" she murmiired in a In 
voice : " I fed there is hope-— peace — peace I '* 

Theae were the last words which came from her oau 
Tulaed lips — the hard heavinga of her boeom gradni% 
subsided^ until they became so faint aa scarcely to be poh 
ceptible— her eyea were still raiaed to beaTcn, but Aej 
had aasumed the fixed glaasineaa of dpath after a that 
struggle, the startling death-rattle was heard ia her Aroat- 
and all waa OYear. 



CHAPTER X. 



He gned ! Iwvrlonf we gsn dMpit* of pafai, 

Aod know— bQt dare not own— we gme in ▼ain. 

The long dark lashes firinged her lidi of enow. 

And vcU*d -thought sbnnks from all that luikV below, 

*Tis o'er the eye death most exerts his mig^t. 

And hurls the H^it ftom her throne of lq|bt. 



Who has been so rarely blessed, as to need to he told of 
the dreadful hours of stupor which follow the firat boiat of 
agony on the loss of a beloved object ? The same deadly 
blow which deprived Theresa of life seemed to have straok 
Trevelyan as it passed. His thoughts became vacaart. Us 
ibelings benumbed^ his very existence palsied I 

How often^ in the first wild ravings of grief^ is the 
rebellions mind tempted impiously to demand why such an 
annihilation cannot indeed take plaee^ when two hearts 
which have beat with the' same moral pulse are thus 
severed ? — why, on the contrary, the wretched survivor 
aeems then, by the intensity of his sufibring^ to have con- 
centrated in himself the vital energy of both ! It is 
Beligion's voice which can alone reply to such vain 
complaints, and silence the murmurer with the words of 
inspiration. 

Why does thy heart carry thee away? that thou 
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tarnedt thy wpixit ngdnwt GM; fbr he.|^veth not aoeount 
of any txf kw SBKttm.'* 

When tlio yiolmea of hit grief «t lengtli fbTeed back 
IVevelyan's mind to tiie oensGUBmeM of his losi^ he fiell 
iq>on Ilk kneea -^ for never hefoie had he w needed, and 
nefcr before so modi fdt, the eonaoktiens of his idigios : 
his imagination fondly xeated on that amile, that bright 
gleam of hope wfaidi had seemed to Tiait Theiesa'a parting 
sonl ; on those Idesaed woida -of peaoe which had escaped 
from her dying lips •^ and he Mt as if never vntil that 
moment he had known the ftdl value «f a Christian's foitlu 

And who mil ventate to say thathia foith was visionary^ 
his hopes unfounded ? Who will dare Ihnit die mercy (^ 
Omnipotence ? Who, in siiort, will deny to God die right 
'< to do as He wills with his own ?" 

The deluded sceptic, while enjeyiiig the security of 
earthly prosperity, may, in fancied tndepen^noe of reaaaii 
resist those reveded trutln at which his pride rerolts ; but, 
when bereayed of what he best loved on earth, he is at 
once forced from his strongholds of human wisdom, and in 
bis bewildered anxiety for another, unwittingly turns to 
these Christian hopes and views winch he had hitherto 
carelessly rejected for himself. He can now no longer 
dispute the doctrine of an irresistible Omnipotence, when, 
by his loss, it is thus brought powerfully home to his 
heart ; and, led by degrees to the eontemplation of a future 
world of retribution, those cries to Heaven which were at 
first but the ravings of a proud rebel, become the pioua 
yearnings of a convicted sinner; and he is at length 
bronglkt to seek in the word of revelation for that blessed 
passport to heaven, by which alone his anxious solicitude 
for die lost object of his earthly aflfbctions can be soothed 
or any prospect of salvation opened to himself. 

Trevelyan^s mind did not fully awake to the dreadftd 
certainty of what had befallen him, until the first rays of 
die morning sun burst into his apartment, till he heard the 
dieerfill chirpings of the birds around the windows, and 
the usual stir of life reviving about his dwelling. At 
these fsmiHar sounds his blood crept in his veins — this 
world was thus continuing in its accustomed course — the 



hours were following each other in their usual meoesMt 
and bringing with them their wonted business and pleasm^ 
while etemitj had opened to that beings in whom he now 
felt that his own existence had been but too modi ooth 
centrated. He rose abruptly from his seat to endetvoor to 
check the rebellious thoughts which rushed upon his sou), 
and hastily shutting out the bright beams which seemed to 
insult him with their cheerfulness^ he^ for some time paced 
the apartment with hurried steps ; until having at lengthi 
to a d^;ree^ tutored his feelings^ he resolved at onoeto 
force his bewildered mind back to his own present situatioi, 
and to his still remaining interests and duties in life as t 
husband and a father. 

At the idea of the first of those sacred ties he io* 
voluntarily shuddered, but, allowing himself no farther 
time for thought^ he sat down and informed Augusta of the 
tragical event which had taken place^ again entreating that 
the unfortunate animosity which had of late existed 
between them should be now for ever buried in the gnfe 
of her who had occasioned it ; and^ without entering into 
any explanation, he proposed a mutual forgetfulness and 
forgiveness of the past : he ended by saying^ that unles 
he found he could be of any use to Lord Herbert by 
remaining where he then was^ he should return to 
Cheshunt that night. He also wrote to Sir Henry 
Williams^ and^ having sent off a messenger with these two 
letters, he addressed a few lines to Lord Herbert, whom 
be did not yet feel himself equal to encounter^ petitioning 
that Theresa's remains might be deposited by tlie side of 
his sister's at Richmond^ and requesting him to give orderi 
to that effect. 

After having exerted himself to write these neoessary 
letters, Trevelyan again sank into his former tranoe o( 
grief, and the hours passed by him without his taking any 
cognisance of their progress. 

The tortures of anxiety are hard to bear, but the dead 
pause which follows that agonising excitement is perhaps 
still worse. 

He was at last roused from his stupor by hearing a 
knock at the door. He started from his seat, and althou^ 
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'' iu the bewildered acate of his mind, he could not probably 
' have accounted even to himself for the panic which then 
^ came over him^ or have told whom^ or what, his imagina- 
'I tion had conjured up, he stood for a minute at the door, 
* fearful to withdraw the bolt, while his every pulse throbbed. 
" Another knock, and his own name pronounced in a gentle 
^' voice, which he immediately recognized to be that of 
-' Humphries, recalled his wandering senses, by touching 
r that hitherto overstrained string in his heart ; and, turning 
' the lock, he bade her enter. 

■^ *' I have brought you this, my Lord,*' said she, after 

'* having again carefully closed and secured the door ; and 

she held out to Trevelyan Theresa's bag, and a small 

> paper packet. As she gave them, he caught hold of the 

faithful creature's hand, and endeavoured to express his 

I thanks for all her services, but he could not speak, an^ 

( Humphries' tears showed how well she comprehended his 

' silence. " I have brought you this too, my Lord," she 

added, laying down a key on the table by him ; ^' if you 

thought you had courage for the sight, 1 would really ad. 

vise you to go once more into the room.— I am sure it 

would do you good — it is so calm — so beautiful !'* 

'^ I understand you," said Trevelyan; ''it is my 
intention ;" and with a trembling hand he concealed the 
key. 

'^ I hope, my Lord," she continued, '' I may be allowed 
to remain here to the last." 

'' It is my anxious desire," rephed Trevelyan. /' Lord 
Herbert will give all necessary orders, and I shall meet 
you at Richmond on Tuesday." 

As soon as Humphries had left him, Trevelyan with a 
trembling hand opened Theresa's bag ; in it was still that 
long cherished letter from her husband, containing his first 
protestations of eternal love, and — his own broken brace- 
let, to which she had so often alluded as to her safeguard. 
At the sight of this trinket, which brought back so much 
to his recoUection, tears at last came to his relief, and he 
sat gazing on it in the softened luxury of grief. He then 
opened the paper which Humphries had also given him : it 
eontained ^e long glossy ringlets v)Vi\dk\i<&\!Ai^^A ^"^it^ 

A A 
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admired clustering round her lovely face. Thej bad d 
a look of life that made him shudder^ and instantlj vedia 
ing the paper^ he removed it from his aght. 

When evening began to draw in^ and aU leemod qui 
in the house, Trevelyan left hia i^artment : — he stoppil 

and listened on reaching the passage^ not a sound mill 

be heard^ and he hurried on. Agaa»lie paused before tb 
door of that room which contained what he had best M 
on earth ; still ail was silent; and haedly unlocking it,k 
darted in^ — again turned die key indidey and was ilotf 
in the chamber of death ! 

He for some time leaned against t&e door grasping ftt 
breathy without courage to approach the bed. At Isof^k 
his eyes stole fearfully towards it. At the sight of tk 
eolourless face, white as the sheet on which it ky^lk 
blood forsook his heart, and he averted hia head in him 
Again and again he looked ; and at last waa able to gut 
attentively on the beloved features^ fixed like marbk!- 
on that form whose ever-varying graceful Hnea he had « 
often watched in admiration^ now 8ti«tched before him k 
the rigidity of death ! 

Trevelyan gradually approached the bed^ and by degiw 
his eyes and nerves became so familiarized to the speetade 
before him, that he at length even experienced a d^;Nt d 
soothing gratification in the sight. No chisel had em 
carved features so perfect ! — no marble was arer purer ! 
There was still a smile on her parted Itps^ and the caJm Or 
pression of her smooth brow seemed to prodaim peMe 
widiin. The first natural feeling of repugnance had aov 
entirely died away ; he could fancy he was contemplatiBg^ 
not indeed Theresa I — not that animated being in whose 
eyes he had delighted to read every feeling of her aidBBt 
soul, but a beautiful sepulchral monument of hera^ I 

Once, and but once, when parting wiih her on kir 
wedding-day, his lips had pressed that lovriy forehead, and 
now, when parting with her for ever, he would once 
more claim that privilege of afiectioa wBidk^ death seemed 
again to have restored to him. 

With a beating heart he stooped down ; tant at the iat 
iOMih of the icy-oa\d i&ca \v^ %\»x\a4 v^q v}> \sl V^joacTfOR-^ iaSt 
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m. aecoils from mdi mmatocal contact with destlr, and llie 
■Bwann Hood cardles^ at the sUg^test touch of that beloTed 
PL liaDd which but a few hours before would have been 
* pressed with rapture to the doating heart. 
K- Trevelyan's soothing illusion was instantly dispelled. 
Ki Theresa I his onoe adored Theresa ! had now on a sudden 
IB liecome to him an oliject of heart-chilling dread. His 
It Jheatl grew dizzy — he rushed to the door^ and, as if pur- 
M sued by some appalling phantom^ neva stopped^ or drew 
g lareath, until he reached his own apartment. 

All was now over — his melancholy task was finished I 
^ and^ feeling that inaction no longer suited the roused^ agi- 
^ tated state of his nerves^ that he could not endure to pan 
^^ even another hour under that hated roof, he resoWed on 
^ immediately setting off for Cheshunt. He accordingly 
^ ordered his carriage^ «nd wrote a few words to Lord 
Herbert, requesting an interview with him before his 
departure. 

When, in consequence of this demand, Trevelyan was 

- before long summoned to his apartment, he found Lord 

Herbert extended on the couch, pale and haggard. The 

^ instant Trevelyan entered he started up, and endeavoured to 

^ move towards him, but was obliged to catch hold of the 

^ mantelpiece for support, and was evidently too much over- 

^ powered by feelings of some sort to be able to speak. 

Trevelyan hastened up to him, kindly taking his hand, and 

for a few minutes both were silent. At length, summoning 

all his resolution, '^ Lord Herbert," said he, " I have 

brought you what I am sure you will value," and he laid 

down by him the folded paper containing Theresa's hair^ 

in which he had also deposited that letter of her husband's 

so long preserved by her. 

Still Lord Herbert said nothing : his senses appeared to 
be totally benumbed ; and, on raising his eyes towards the 
marble slab against which he was leaning, Trevelyan was 
no longer at a loss to account for this strange stupefaction ; 
for he there saw a half-emptied bottle of laudanum, to which 
the self-convicted murderer had evidently had recourse;, in 
the vain hope of thus silencing the upbraidings of kii 
startled conscieiice. With what £eeling!& of GDmsciAiKnSQflSiL 
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did Trevelyan then look on the wretched yictini of Aou^ 
lessness and vice, and how gratefully did he return tliab 
to Heaven for the blessing of those hopes which had nid 
himself, under sufferings equally acute^ from seeldng de 
same desperate alleviation ! 

'^ Here is yet something else which belongs to yon," en. 
tinufd Trevelyan, as with a trembling hand he heU oi 
Theresa's wedding-ring. The instant Lord Herbert bdii 
it, he uttered a deep groan, and^ shuddering, pushed Tn> 
velyan's hand away. But on observing him about li 
enclose the ring with the hair, he again suddenly louri 
himself, and, eagerly seizing it, placed it on Treveljn'i 
finger, muttering incoherently, ''it is yours — you aks 
were worthy of her ; keep it for her sake — I dare not—' 
and then making a sign that he wished to be left alone, k 
again leaned down his head on the mantelpiece, while lowlj 
muttered complaints seemed almost unconsciously to lini* 
self to break from his oppressed bosom. 

" We meet at Richmond — on Tuesday,** said Trevdjti, 
grasping his hand, while, in tender pity for the con8cieDe^ 
stricken libertine, he at that moment felt half-inclined tD 
propose remaining with him until that trying day was ova. 

And regretting now the additional agony which the s^ 
of his own self-condemning letter might occasion him, Tie. 
velyan endeavoured again to get possession of the padet, 
in order to remove it ; but Lord Herbert, who probabtj 
guessed at part of its contents, observing his intention, 
immediately caught at it, and thrusting the paper into \m 
bosom, again made sign to Trevelyan to depart^ and sank 
back half fainting on the couch, stammering out^ '* Fare- 
weU, till Tuesday." 

Trevelyan obeyed ; and summoning his servant, gave him 
strict orders not to leave his master until he was more com- 
posed, and immediately to remove the laudanum out of hit 
sight: he then, without allowing himself to think on all 
he was for ever quitting, hurried down stairs^ and was in a 
minute on his road to Cheshunt. 

It was dark long before he reached his destination, and, 
having been entirely engrossed by the parting scene widi 
Lord Herbert, \\e \iad nov. dc^f^x ow ^« v^'^t^^idbtsaa^ inter « 
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view with his wife, nor had even obsenredJiis progress, 
until he was startled by the carriage suddemy stopping at 
the door of his own house. 

The servant rang twice before any one appeared, and, to 
Trevelyan's surprise, he saw no lights, nor symptom of 
movement about the dwelling ; at last, the door was opened 
by a woman, and, after a short parley with her, his servant 
returned to the carriage, bringing the intelligence that Lady 
Launceston and all the family had set out for ComwaU 
early that morning. 

Although this sudden departure proved that Augusta still 
continued in the same hostile disposition towards him, yet 
at the moment Trevelyan felt her absence as a relief ; he 
had now at least some' days' reprieve before his dreaded 
meeting with her, and as it was involuntary on his part, he 
felt the less remorse at welcoming it as such. He imme- 
diately quitted the carriage ; and the servant, who had been 
left in the house, and who, presuming on his little expected 
return, had also absented himself; being at last found, 
Trevelyan learned from him, that Lady Launceston had 
left Cheshunt just half an hour before the arrival of his 
messenger, and, as she had mentioned that his Lordship 
would not probably be home ibr some time, not knowing 
where to apply for orders respecting it, the letter had been 
forwarded to ComwaU by post. 

Trevelyan had scarcely left his sleepless bed the next 
morning, when his servant announced Sir Henry Williams 
and in an instant the kind old man was in his arms. £ 
was some time before he could speak, and when he did, he 
gave vent to his feelings, in words of such touching sorrow 
at the melancholy fate of his departed favourite, that they 
happily, by strongly affecting Trevelyan, forced from him 
those outward signs of suffering which can alone relieve the 
oppressed heart, and to which he had hitherto been unable 
to give way. 

'* And BO I find my Lady has flown," said Sir Henry, 
as soon as his thoughts could be diverted from Theresa. — 
" Well, perhaps it is all tiie better she should be away just 
now ; and I give you notice I am going to take ^<raL ViorooA. 
with me forthwith. I will listen \o no Oc^^^Oakssii^V ^>^ 
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ht, obeeryhig Tivfdiyin -mm about to xemomtnte; '^ii 
AmU do exactly ai you please ifdien yom are under njnif 
but here you shall not remain akme mother faon; ], 
too, mean to be at Richmond next Tuesday, so we il 
go togedier, and I am resolved on not loaiog sig^ of ja 
tifltben." 

Tievdijran could liot reject sncb kmdnesa ; he thenftt 
spent the fiw fdUonring days -with hk considerate fnd, 
and early on Tuesday morning -diey togedKr aet off sa ika 
melancholy expedition to Richmond. 

Not a word passed between them cm the road ; inik 
was only by the additional paleness of Tierelyan's da^ 
and the neryous shaking of his hand, as they tliew nev h 
plaoe of their desttuation, that he betrayed the sufferiqpif 
his mind. 

They drove straight to Mr. Rivera's house, had 
Herbert was these already. He and Trevelyan M 
shuddered oa meeting, and for a moment neither M 
courage to accost the other ; but Lord Herbert, overcoBBSg 
his agitation, at length went up to him, and with a soted 
expression on his countenance, held oat his hand — Ti^ 
vdyan took it, but in silence, and no^ng more psael 
between diem ; for they were almost immediately sua- 
moned to leave the house, and in a few minutes Trevd^ 
found himself following Theresa's lifiekas remains to duft 
same dkurchyard, where, but two months before, he kid 
supported her in his arms when fsinting by his sisls'i 
gnve. 

We will Bot attempt to describe the feeUnga ci mf 
present at ^Mt dreadfid ceremony. Indeed, Trevdysa'i 
were of a nature to render him scarcely sensible of wbt 
passed ; and it was not till all was ever, and on his xetsoi 
to the vestry, the kind words of Mr. Rivers roused In 
horn his 8<>upor of grief, that be seemed even conseissB 
where he was. He then looked with fearful agony iats 
the church where the burial service had just been per- 
formed, where he had so lately kndt at Theresa's stde^ 
where her bridal form seemed sdU to stand, and where he 
osidd fancy her nuptial vow still vibrated. Totally ovet^ 
jpowered by -^ese \iean-T«od\v\% Tot^JC^sAsssa, \«i 
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hmtaly «way^ and mok uu» that Tery seat in wfakh h/t had 

plftced her on the tlay^ \m sister's funersL 

c Mr. Rivers left hkm fsr a time to his grief, £ei he weQ 

knew there are jDome»ts when 4he sicfeeBed soul refuses all 

' oandort^ ahhwugh well tutoved where slooe to seek it. 

When Trevelyan at length heeame composed, he found that 

L»rd Herbert was gone, and ce«]d but feel thankful at 

being thus spwed a parang soene with onciy whom Christiaa 

duEiity bade iam cennoiserale^ but towards whom his very 

^ Uood at liiat asoment -onrdiled^ as the jnurderer of Theresa^ 

and the being who had wantonly bllgfaled his own existence^ 

by first winning, and then diestroying her on whom it 

hnAg. 

After talcing the kindest leave of his excellent friend Sir 
Henry Wiliiams^ and of He Hivers, and onoe more visit. 
img alone Thereaa's atiM open grai«^ Trevelyan set off for 
OotnwalL 

He drew down the blinda, and flung himself into the 
baek of the carriage to vre&d the sight of the many well- 
known objects which wonld necessarily force such painful 
Mcollections on Ms mind ; but as he passed over the bridge 
he could not resist the desire once more to look on those 
scenes whi^ were now become hallowed in his imagine 
siioB. 

It was by this time evening, and the setting sun was 
reflected in sheets of gold on the windows of what but a 
fiew weeks back had been his sister's dwelling; her 
fiTourite catalpa tree was in full blossom — the meadows 
imd gardens were bright with the usual flowery decorations 
of summer ; and at that very instant two or three gaily, 
freighted pleasuve-boats, followed by a band of music^ 
passed through the arches of the bridge bdow. 

How unbearable are such aigns of life and enjo3rment to 
one who^ by some dreadful vecent loss, has been deprived 
«f that which made ]xk bright ! It seemed to Trevelyan 
as if he was now leaving one half of his existence buried in 
Theresa 8 grave, and his rebellions mind as yet refused to 
turn with hope, or anticipations of future coinfort, to those 
interests «f iMime and oountry which still remained to 
him. 
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Alas ! the emotions which shook his soul, when iwi 
approaching that home^ were not those of love or joj- 
and^ ashamed of their nature, shocked at their ctoseyk 
aggravated his sufferings hy self.accusation ; for he n 
hut too well aware, that, agonizing as bad been his feelin^^ 
when following the slow funeral procession to Tberen'i 
grave, they were of a less poignant nature than those bf 
which be was now oppressed, when, at the end of h 
tedious journey, the drivers put spurs to their tired honei, 
and whirled him rapidly through the lodge and park wiuii 
led to Trevelyan Castle. 

Who that is blessed with a happy home, with whid 
every feeling of peace, love, and joy are identified— wk 
that knows the delight of being ever fondly welcomed to 
it by the radiant smile of affection, but must feel for Tn- 
velyan, when entering the abode wliich bore that eacvad 
title to him, but from which all happiness and sympadiy 
seemed now to be for ever banished ! 

He had apprised Lady Launceston of his intended ar* 
rival that afternoon ; the servants appeared to be in con- 
sequence expecting him ; and he learned in answer to hit 
nervously anxious inquiries, that her ladyship was at home, 
that all the family was weU, and that there was no com- 
pany in the house. But still, when he reached the usoil 
sitting-room, to which he had immediately hurried, and 
where he hoped certainly to find his wife, and at once to 
get over that first dreaded meeting, he, to his disappoint* 
ment, found it empty. He directly proceeded to the li- 
brary, thinking the same anxiety for a speedy interview mint 
actuate Lady Launceston's mind, and that she would doubt- 
less be awaiting him there ; but his excited feelings agtin 
received a chill, for still no Augusta appeared ; and in 
increased agitation he was about to seek her in her own 
apartment, when Griffiths, returning, informed him that 
he had apprised her Ladyship of his arrival, and that she 
would join him directly. 

'* Is she in her own room ? — alone ? " inquii«d Tre^ 
velyan, in an ae:itated voice. 

" No, my Lady is in the school-room," replied the seN 
vant ; " but she bade lae %v} iXxe ^^\^ \^ ^ss^c^ im 
mediately.*' 
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^ Trevelyan paced the apartment in mott painftil pertnrb- 
^ mJdon ; he could hardly believe it was little more than a 

• fortnight aince he and Augusta had parted^ so much ap- 
( peared to have happened to him during the time — so 
- annch had occurred to make them more than strangers to 

«adi other. 

At length he heard footsteps approach ; he recognised 

• 'Ae voices of his children -— the door opened — and Au- 

• gOBtSL, with the two hoys^ entered. 

The only symptom of agitation visible in Lady Laun- 
oeaton's appearance^ was an unusual flush on her cheeks^ 
' and an odd fixed expression in her countenance. Trevel* 
3 yan went up to her^ and held out his hand ; she took it — 
i but calmly and coldly, and relinquished it idmost instantly^ 
the colour still deepening in her face. There was also an 
almost imperceptible hesitation in her voice when, she be- 
gan to speak^ but this slight embarrasment^ which in any one 
else could not have been dignified with the title of emotion^ 
she in a moment overcame, and began directly to make 
the usual inquiries relative to his journey, where he passed 
the preceding nighty and how he had found the roads. 

Trevelyan 's nerves had been of late so violently shaken, 
and his health had^ in consequence, been so much affected^ 
that, exhausted by the fatigue of travelling, by the many 
sleepless nights he had lately passed^ and the agitation of his 
present meeting with his wife, he felt totally overpowered; 
his head became giddy and confused, and he sank into the 
nearest chair. Augusta^ who could not help observing her 
husband's disordered looks^ directly rang the bell^ and left 
the room in order to hasten the servant with the necessary 
restoratives* 

The children^ meanwhile^ climbed up their father's knee. 
«' Papa, dear papa ! " cried St Ives ; <' you have not yet 
kissed me, and me so glad to see dear papa ! " and the 
child twined his little arms round his neck^ addressing him 
by the most endearing appellations. 

" Blessings on you, dear boy ! " said Trevelyan, in a 
tremulous voice, as he fervendy kissed his rosy cheek; 
and it was from the very bottom oi his heart the blessing 
eame^ for the child's fond careuea^ «a<i ^<& "t^ncS^tft^^eiss^ 
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witteh 4htf immedifttefy bimif hfc to kki juiod^ liad isned 
frooi liim most welcome tean. 

'^ Poor papa haa got a bod «oU, in Ids eyes," wd Sd 
Iresy bnuiui^ away widi bis Iktle hands tbe large dnp 
which had slowly stolai down hia father's iaee ; but h 
will soon get well here, for St. Ives and mamma will nam 
lum, and now me is quite weU^ we will have mch fon ! — 
shsn 't we, papa ? and John has got the pouies all nt^j 
and we will go and see amit Treeyy." The boy stofqped 
shorty c^ouring «rimt(»iy as he auddenly veceUected tbtt 
aunt Treevy was now a finrbidden subject, while Trevdjai 
gvre a deep convalave sigh. 

'* Would you wish to have dinner put off? " said Aii 
gmta, in her usual coooposed manner^ as soon aa she ttf 
that her husband had overcoine his first agitation ; *' for it 
is How near six> and I suppose^ of coone^ you wish ti 
change your dress ? " 

^ Oh, no, make no alteration ; if that is your lURial hoar, 
I ahall be quite ready^" replied Trevelyan ; and, wilh m 
eibrt, rising from his seat^ he followed his wife up-atain. 

'' I conclude you have received both my letters ? " said 
he, in a low voice, as Ihey reached die door of his dms- 
iag«4'oom. 

*' Yes," replied Augusta ; b»t made no further ooaamaiL 

*' Me stay with papa ? " inquired St. Ives^ with a look 
af anxious entreaty. 

" As your papa pleaaes,** said Augusta, dnly. 

''Yes certainly^ dearest," replied Trevelyan^ catching 19 
the diuki in his arms ; and he stooped hh head down to- 
WMds him^ ta conceal the tears wlndi he again felt startiiy 
in his eyes. 

''Oh, papa ! what is this black thing put romid your 
hat for ?" exclaimed the boy ; ''is it to make you look 
iae?" 

Twvelyaa'B sallow check instantly crimscmed on leooL 
keting that the crape which had been bound roiuid hia hat 
«n Ihe moraing of Theresa's funeral was still there, and 
ihH he stiU wore the same black clothes. Lady Lauaoea- 
Ip^lae dMUiged colonr^as this remark of St. Ivea attractad 
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nothing, jithoni^ in iiiat traaty igkence tinr eyes IhmI 
sod sbe must htpre read in Ms an expression wkidi might 
have pierced the 'hardest he»t. One dciBd look of sjmp^ 
thy from Augusta would then have had power to restore 
her husbsnd to her for ever ; Init herixMiiifeenaDce betrayed 
very different feelings, and, wi&ont uttering mother word, 
she abruptly left iiiai and paased on ito her own apartment. 

With their kearls thus ivpelessly dosed to eadi other, 
and with the same tfliifiing censtraint of manner. Lord and 
Lady Lannoeston ag^ met for diiuwr, and spent the heavy 
hours of the evening which then followed, — and of many 
an eosuxng day »nd week. 

Augusta oontimied punetOioialy 1o adhere to her hus- 
band's request thact the past fhoidd he buried in oblivion, 
but there was in her acquiescence to his Irishes, mich an 
appearance of aetf-aprpiause and fancied magnammity, as if 
she was at once a su^eiifig martyr, and liberal judge, that 
the natund pride of nan rose against snob afiVonting treat- 
ment : for Trevelyan filainly saw that his wife considered 
herself to be die only one aggrieved, and Aat she waa 
acting with wonderful forbearance in thus receiving him 
back without a word of reproach, after what she persisted 
in considering as his open infidelity. And if he might on 
principle have patiendy subn^tted to siidi injustice towards 
himself, he could not where Theresa was concerned. He 
could not endure any insnlt to the memory of one, whose 
moral purity he had watched over with a parent's anxiety, 
and whose virtue had been dearer to him than any felicity 
this world could have bestowed. The state of irritation 
which all this produced was unnatural to one of Trevel- 
yan's mild disposition, and he writhed under it ; for he 
was painfully aware that those Christian principles which 
condemn such feelings were yet not strong enough to over- 
oome them, and his mind turned disgusted from the sight 
of its own weaknees. 

Hardly a day passed without his resolring to come to 
some explanation with Lady Launceston, and to risk any- 
thing rather than continue on the wretched footing now 
established between them. He even began many a letter 
to her on the subject, but some c\i\\\itk^ "ie^"\3\.««^ "v^t^ ^st 
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actum alwmyi cune to petrify even his angry fediogs, mi 
to convince him that it was vain to attempt to speak lk 
Lmgnage of his heart to one who could not poaaihly oob- 
prd^dit 

Poor little St Ives was his only solaee^ bat even witi 
him his manner soon necestarily <grew constrained, u h 
was erident that he had hecome an olgeci of jealoosj and 
sospicion to Aogosta, who fimded — and she was not fa 
wrong — that it was the diild's very decided pmrdalitj ftr 
Theresa which had given him an additional daim on b 
Other's tenderness. 

Resolved at length on ascertaining how ftr her aoqiidoii 
were well foanded. Lady Lannceston one day boldly named 
**The pretty lady" to St Ives. The hoy's face instandy 
tmmed deadly pale^ and, looking fearfully around, while lie 
put his little finger on his lips, he approached dose to fan 
mother's side, and then in a low voice said^ ''Hush! hoA\ 
the pretty lady is dead. St Ives must never speak of her 
any more, except when quite alone widi papa, and nobodj 
can hear ; but if me is a good hoy, papa will take ne 
some day to see where the pretty lady and aimt Treevy tie 
buried." 

And then, again casting a look of anxiety round the room 
for fear any one should overhear him, he crept closer to 
Augusta, and putting his arm round her neck, whispered 
in a still lower voice, " One day poor papa cried about the 
pretty lady, just as St Ives cried about Bully when it was 
buried under the grass in the garden. Tell me, mamma, 
was the poor pretty lady laid under the grass, like Bully ?** 

'^ If your papa has forbidden you to speak about die 
pretty lady," said Augusta drily, ^'you had better say no 
more about her, for remember that httle boys should always 
do what they are bid." 

The diild*s eyes filled with tears at tliis unexpected re- 
bake, and he shrank away abashed from his mother's aide. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Welcome, rough War, with all thy acenes of blood. 
Thy roaring thunders, and Uiy clashing steel: 
Wdcome once more. What have I now to do 
But play the brave man o*er again and die f Basil. 



At the expiration of about six weeks Trevelyan received a 
letter from Sir Henry Williams^ offering to pass a short 
time with him in ComwalL He joyfully accepted the 
proposal^ and soon after had the pleasure of seeing his ex- 
ceUent old friend arrive at Trevelyan Castle. 

Sir Henry was much shocked at the state of depression 
in which he found Trevelyan^ and at the sad alteration in 
his looks. His health had never thoroughly recovered from 
the effects of the wound, which had greatly shaken his nervous 
system, and the present irritated state of his spirits under, 
mined his bodily strength. Sir Henry, who was by no 
means slow at observation, soon perceived that it was vain 
to hope for any improvement in his friend so long as he 
remained at home, and he therefore immediately suggested 
change of air and scene. But, with the languor natural 
to a depressed mind, which, having lost all interest in self, 
can make no exertion for mere personal advantage, Tre- 
velyan at once rejected every plan he proposed. Sir 
Henry, however, was not to be discouraged, and, having 
talked to Dr. Beattie on the subject, who quite agreed as 
to the absolute necessity of Lord Launceston attending 
to his health, he one day renewed the attack when he was 
present. 

*^ The doctor and I have settled," said Sir Henry, " that 
you must forthwith make some little excursion from home, 
so the only question is where you shall go to ? for you say 
your own country affords nothing of sufficient interest to 
induce you to take bo much trouble, and from all others we 
are unfortunately at present excluded ; so what to do ^\n3^ 
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you I don't know^ unless^ by the bye, you will take a trip to 
Spain^ and pay your friend Sir John Moore a military sorttf 
visit, such as you made Hutchinson when in £gypt Yn 
know what a world of good that expedition did you, (lO 
but losing your arm, whidi yon certainly might as well DOt I 
have done). I dare say Moore would give you a Httk 
work in the way of amusement, just to keep your hand in; 
for as to joining the army in the r^^okur line of your pro- 
fession, that is, I suppose out of the questfon^ for, faidi, I 
believe you are of higher rank in it than himself ; but job 
might accompany him en amateur, and you have proTcd 
yourself to be no bad assistant in that way." 

Trevelyan did not at once reply. This was the fint 
time, however, that he had not immediately brought ftr- 
ward numberless otjections to every plan proposed, and, 
encourage by his silence, Sir Henry returned to ik 
diarge, applying to Dr. Beattie for his opinion. 

" Really," said the doctor, " I do not think Lorf 
Launceston could do better than pass the ensuing wintv 
in a warmer climate, and as war is mere pastime to him, 
perhaps what you have suggested would be the best phn 
to adopt, and I shall hope to see his Lordship return to u 
next spring quite another man ; for we cannot allow yoa 
more than six months' leave of absence,** he continued, 
" as we shall then require your services at home ; but t 
little change and excitement will, I really believe, be more 
efficacious than all my drugs and science.** 

Trevelyan*s sick mind eagerly caught at this idea, and 
the first time he was alone with Sir Henry he recurred to 
it. " The only difficulty,*' said he, '^ is in what manner 
to oflfer my services." 

'* You can only do it by some private arrangement 
between you and your friend Moore,*' replied Sir Henry ; 
'' but, considering the intimacy which has now for so long 
subsisted between you, I see no impropriety in your telling 
him the exact truth, that your health and spirits need t 
little fillip ; that you would be glad if he could admit you 
for a short time as one of his military family ; and that 
you will endeavour to make yourself generally useful, as 



IT the servants say in theiv athrertiaeBieiita^ Ai all e^rcnts tham 
'jg can be no karm in jour maldng tbe proposaL" 
^ Trevelyim saw none either, and it waa aA length agxaed 
^. upon between the friends that on Sir Henry's departOM 
^ trook Cornwall he should accompany him to towiv in 
j- order to find out from the conmianderiun-chief hmm 
' fiff their scheme wonld he appvaved of at head-quarters^ 
• -, The military arrangementr which foUowed need not he 
^ direlt upon» Trevelyas vemained im town until he had 
receiTed a most satisfitctDry answer item Sir John Moaaa^ 
who had jnat then aaBunuxl die command in Spain,. voA 
m who readiJy agreed to. hie jouiing him as supernumerary 
aide-de^4»iiip. 

^' I witt look upon dus prqject of yours as a nana 
' military friek." said the gallant soldier ia his lettee, " and 
^ will without senqple employ you as ray iag, althou^^ilis 
' from yon that in fact I should take my orders." 

Every thing being now finally se^ed^ TrevdLyan had 
but to inform Augusta, of his intentiona. When be left 
Comwdl he had merely in general terms talked of buaioesB 
obliging him to repair for a. short time to London ;, and 
silent acquiescence in whatever her hnsband proposed being 
a part of the present line of conduct which Lady Laii»* 
oeston, in the diaracter of a ttu^ime, had laid down far 
herself, she had never inquired what that bustnesa might 
be, nor why it detained him so long. The moment for 
his departure being, however, now actually fixed^ aa a 
naval friend of Sir Henry's had offered to take him out in 
his. frigate, Trevelyan lost no time in infocming Aoguata 
of his proposed short absence from England. 

'' It is to be a mere trip,'* he said in his letter to her^ 
'' and I shall tertainly be at home in the spring, for I 
am not to have any regular appointment, and may there^ 
fore at any time relinquish my voluntary post should 
any thing make me wish to return to England even aMNMr 
than I now intend. So I do not mean to consider this ex- 
pedition of mine in the light of a separation from home Or 
friends, or to remain abroad any longer than my health may 
require." He concluded by saying that he intended to 
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kftTe town in a day or two for Cornwall^ as he had i 
now much time to spare^ Captain Dixon^ with whom 
was to go to Spain, having received orders to sail at 1 
end of the following week. 

When Treveljan reached home jie found that AQgii 
was absent^ having left it two or three days before on 
visit to the Priory, to which place he was informed ] 
letter to her had been forwarded. On the morning af) 
his arrival he was in consequence debating with hims 
whether he would ride over to Mr. Penrh3m's^ when 
received the following answer from Lady Laonceston:- 
'* Your letter^ announcing your sudden intention 
going abroad, has just reached me ; it has certainly n 
prised me not a Uttle^ as you had never even hinted at t 

} possibility of such a project You are of course in t 

right to try whatever is recommended for your healdi, a 
I sincerely hope that your expedition to Spain may be 
all the service to you which you anticipate. 

I ^' As you say this is not to be considered in the lig^t 

a separation^ I cannot help desiring there should be 
taking leave, and that, as we are how accidentally api 
we may not meet for the sole purpose of inflicting pain 
each other ; for bidding farewell can at no time be Bgt 

I able, and, under present circumstances, would be doal 

unpleasant to me. If you have any orders to leave, 

arrangements to make with me^ all that can be settled 

wdl by letter. 

'( " This wish of mine, not to meet previously to yc 

; departure, boldly as I have ventured to make it known 

you, is of course not to be attended to, should it be a 
gratification to you to see me : with that, however^ I ( 
hardly now flatter myself, but will ho(>e ihat, by the tl 
you return to England, you may be so far restored 
change of scene as to find your own home no longer p 
nicious to your health. 

I ^^ I enclose a few words to Hitchcock relative to i 

vHshes about the childreu during my absence. 

" Yours, A. Lavnobston." 




Trevelyaii was from long experirace too wdl aoqutinted 
with his wife's disposition, to be as much pained or 
irritated by this answer as he once might have been ; for the 
palsy of indifference had benumbed his feelings as a bus* 
band^ and any appearance of warmth of heart in Augusta 
would now have astonished him much more than the 
absence of such an endearing quality ; he however resolved 
3D deferring his reply to this most unsatisfactory epistle 
till next morning, being doubtful of the spirit in which it 
might be made. 

After re-penudng it several times, he at last determined 
to avoid all further discussions on the subject, by an- 
swering it in person ; and accordingly, immediately after 
[>reakfast, he mounted his horse, and repaired to the 
Priory. 

" The ladies are all out," said the servant who came to 
^e door on his arrival, '^ but Mr. Penrhyn is at home." 

Finding also he was alone, Trevelyan dismounted, being 
anxious to have a few minutes' conversation with him. 
These minutes lengthened into hours ; for^ encouraged by 
Mr. Penrhyn's friendliness, Trevelyan was tempted in 
some measure to open his heart to him. Every one had 
become well aware that he and Lady Launoeston had 
ceased to live on terms of happy cordiality, and, as he kept 
the secret of his sorrows carefully concealed within his 
own breast, Augusta of course obtained universal pity, and 
all the blame of their estrangement fell upon him. Tre- 
velyan was therefore glad of an opportunity to vindicate 
his conduct to one whose judgment and good opinion he 
valued; and, after having explained the motives which 
induced him to resolve on a temporary absence from home, 
he alluded to Augusta's desire that they should not meet 
previous to hia departure. 

*' I know that is Lady Launceston's wish," said Mr. 
Penryhn, " and we must not judge of the feelings of others 
by their sentiments in that respect, for there are many 
whose nerves are not equal to the pain of taking leave." 

An incredulous smile involuntarily passed over Tre* 
velyan's features at these words ; but he made no com- 
mait. 

B B 
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** I wHl Iww p m r tpeak «gain to ber <« die lolijcet,' 
wntiniied Mr. FenHiyn, '' and let yoa know whether « 
BDt it will foe prudent to urge her any farther od ifat 
head ; at all evcnta I thonld say it would be adnalk 
^t I shotdd haye a Httle oonTeraatioii witb her beftn 
aoy interview takes place^ for I cannot disguise from jai, 
liiiit yoor present detenninatioB has gveatl j di acom pwri 
her ; partly, perhaps^ because she was not consulted; ]« 
will forgive me for speaking to openly/' he added in&t 
smile, '' but our wives expect^ and indeed deservi^ M 
comi^inent to their judgment and afiectkm." 

Trevelyan was silent ; his oonsdenoe periiaps whispenl 
t» him, that Mr. Penrhyn's rebuke was not entirely nigni^ 
bat he besides felt that it was impossible^ without tdfag 
more than he wished, to explain how difficult sudi eoi- 
ftdence would be in his case—'' Well/' he at lengdi aid, 
with a sigh, ** I shall be guided by you ; yoa will td 
Lady Laonoestoa, that I came here to-day in the hope d 
ptevmHing upon her to retm home until I set out, wU 
I must do eirly on Friday BMrning — hot that I will « 
her again, or not, exacdy as she prefers.** 

Trerelyan heard next day fisaa Mr. Penrliy« — Lriy 
Lannceston still persevered in her wish not to see hr 
husband belbie lis departure, and Txerelyan now aefi- 
esoed without any farther lemonstranoe. He had hi^if 
much businesB to arrange daring ihe fimr days he hii 
still to spend at home, which oeoupying his anind pn- 
▼ented it ^m dwdling on his domestic sorrows. 

When, the last evening at length arrived, Trevelyan hsf. 
the children with him an hour later dian usual, deiiii^gt 
however, that they should be left in ignorance of his ttmm 
for doing so. 

Delighted at being allowed to sit up so long widi dev 
papa, St Ives and his two playfellows were in the highest 
spirits, and more than once their load bursts of joyoB 
gaiety, and their innocent unsuspecting observations en 
papa's gravity, nearly overcame him. At length tfaej 
were finally summoned to bed. As he then kisaed ihem 
again and again, he told tiiem he would see them in tibe 
morning ; but it waa a \o\\mX^ dies^'^Njk&xv ^.T^s^iaed ha/k 



on the poor childaeB and himself^ for he meant die lairt 
should be his parting kiss. As the door closed upon them^ 
and he still heard their little gay voices on the stairs^ tears 
slowly stole down his chedks — and the idea that he might 
possibly never hear those dear voices more^ now for the 
first time darted through his depressed mind. 

The last evenmg at our home, previous to a long 
absence, whatever may be the object for which we leave it^ 
always casts a gloom over the spirits ; and in his present 
state of nund, the silence and melancholy of the apart, 
ment, after his little ciunpanions were gone^ struck pain- 
fully on Trevdiyan's imagination. He immediately sent 
for the bailiff ai^ steward, giving them different necessary 
orders, and endeavouring by such employments to divert 
his mind from the thou^ts which unmanned him. While 
occupied in settling various papers, he had occasion to open 
his writing-case ; the first object which met his eyes, was 
the locket oontaining Theresa's hair, with the same stained 
ribbon by which it had been suspended round his neck on 
the day he was wounded at Alexandria. That locket he 
had ceased to wear on his marriage, and, although not for- 
gotten, it had remained untouched with other sacred 
deposits ever since. He hastily seized it, and, giving way 
to the impulse of the monient, he replaced it where it had 
so long been treasured — where her image was fixed for 
ever ! Lying beside it in the same drawer were also two 
letters, which she had written to him in their days of 
happiness, during one of his absences from Richmond ; he 
read them over luad Oiier, then, gazing fondly for the last 
time on her -bdoved name, he with a sudden effort cast 
them into the fire.-^^' I may never return home," thought 
he, " my weakness must die with me." 

As he sat watohing Itie expiring sparks of the consum. 
ing paper, his thoughts wandered to his wife, and the 
very feelings whidi all these recollections had roused, 
softening his heart;, he felt it would at that moment be a 
relief to lay it open to Augusta, and thus endeavour to 
satisfy his own mind, even if he could not hers. It was 
now' growing late; he therefore rang for Griffiths, and, 
desiring that the carriage might be te^^j ^\. '^n^ ^sdt^s^ 

BB ^ 
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raoming, and that none of the ■errants should at up, 
Trevelyan dismissed him for the night, and, Temainn; 
alone with his conscience, he, after having humhled bin- 
•elf in prayer hefore the Searcher of all hearta^ wrote Ik 
following letter to his wife. 

'^ I have complied with your wish, by taking no penmi 
leave of you ; but now that I am about to quit my hone, 
perhaps for ever, I cannot refrain from opening my hoDt 
to you, as I would on my death-bed ; consider my wodi, 
therefore, as being those of a dying man, and dismiss fits 
your mind, while reading them, all those angry fediip 
which have of late unhappily existed between us;, batbj 
which, I take Heaven to witness^ not one word I noi 
write is dictated. 

" I cannot, I will not, deny I have loved — iiasaioDatdj 
loved — one to whom my heart was given long befinel 
ever met with you. You know how we were aepantei. 
On my honour, when I proposed to unite my fate irilk 
yours, I believed I had overcome this weakness;— I 
thought at least that what still remained had been tutored 
into friendship. I would not now seem to reproadi jn. 
Augusta, but had you at first shown more indulgence ftr 
feelings which you must have seen me endeayouring to 
conquer, all would have been well. 

*' We were again thrown together \ — I found her Deg. 
lected, iigured, friendless^ and exposed to every danger. 
Again, had you confided in me, had you held out to ber 
the hand of kindness, Theresa herself would have beeo i 
link between us, as I should in gratitude have taken t» 
my heart her, who nobly sheltered the ilUfated being to 
whom I was bound by so many ties. I know well what 
your suspicions were — I know that not only you doubted 
her virtue, but my own fidelity ! it was Uiat aflOronting 
injustice on your part which rudely tore asunder the last 
link of sympathy between us. I take Grod to witness, 
that the vow by which I bound myself to you at the altar 
ever remained unbroken — that, tenderly as I loved her, 
no thought, no wish, contrary to my duty to you as my 
wife — to her as the wife of another — ever crossed my 
mind. I loved Vitu — \ %\S^ Vsn^ \v« — \ ^<q2\ Vave her 
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to my djring day; but there was room enough in my 
heart for every feeling of kindness and affection for 
another, for one whom I esteemed^ honoured, ay^ and 
whom I loved — for I had looked to her as the friend and 
solace of my remaining days^ until she cast me from her 
by her injustice. 

" I have now done^ Augusta ; if this confession of mine 
pains and offends you^ pray forgive me : I could not bid 
you farewell without making it. Once more I propose a 
mutual forgiveness of the past : let not the remembrance 
of one now mouldering in the grave separate any longer 
those who are still bound to each other by the sacred^ the 
endearing tie of children — for their sake now at last trust 
and believe me. God alone knows whether I shaU ever 
again see them or you ; if I do not^ let me think you will 
not teach them to injure their father's memory^ and that 
you will^ when I am gone^ think of me as of one conscious 
of many errors — many faults towards all his fellow - 
creatures^ but who never wronged you as you imagined^ 
and who can with truth affirm^ that he does not now 
retain one feeling of rancour or discontent^ but would at 
this moment gladly^ fondly^ welcome you to his heart as 
his beat, his now only friend. 

^' It is past four — in less than an hour I shaU leave 
this our home^ perhaps for ever. May the blessing of 
Heaven rest upon it ! Bestow on my dear boy all that 
kindness which I have no doubt you will now feel for his 
absent father, and together talk of him who will often 
think of you. 

'' God bless you, Augusta ! once more, remember we 

part friends. If we again meet, may I be enabled to act 

up to the resolutions and feelings which now in sincerity 

.fin my heart, and which I feel sure will be shared by you 

as soon as you have read my letter. 

" Farewell, farewell, 

" Lavncbstov." 

Had Trevelyan received Augusta's reply to this appeal 
to her feelings, while his heart still glowed with the senti. 
roents which it expressed, and "b^ 'viViiOcL \\. 'W^ \«S8k^ 
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dictated^ it would in all probftbiHtjr Iim^ cMDcd «di 
pointed him. Bat when her letter readied bim^ 
iorrounded md ocenpied bj oibjeetM of lerj 
interest ; the feelings of hiff owm a flfectiopate hetit, 
had been so raudi roused hj the cxrcBmsCvieeB atfteD£i{i 
departure from home, had naturally calmed ; tod, ■ i 
expressed herself with more of radxdgOKe with r^i 
Theresa, and of kindness towmrds lumaelf dun ike U 
ever jet done, and, in truth, with ss mndk of wrBtkil 
her cold nature permitted, he reaaoned ^wwJf bitot9!| 
content. 

All was now ready for Lord LaimeestoiiV departneM 
Trevelyan Castle. He collected together a few tahj 
among which was his sister's BiMe, aaid, placing 
his writing-box apart on a table, he left llie drawiq;Ji*| 
and slowly stole up stairs. 

8t. Ives slept alone in a small rMm acfjeiBing thatoeaj 
pied by the nurses and the other two cftdldreB; he ail 
opened the door of this apartment, and, dosing that fVi 
led into the next, he approadied the bed whm Ini m\ 
lay in all the freshness of repose and happy imioeeocei ^\ 
knelt down by him, and prayed long and f^endy. 

The clock struck five — he rose haatify lh>m his knea* 
depart, but could not resist the temptation of imprintn( 
one last kiss on St. Ives's litde glowing faee. His catf 
awoke the boy, who instandy recogniaed his father, wi 
having possibly been dreaming of all his gambob of Ae 
evening before, he smiling playfully in his face, direci} 
exclaimed, " What, is papa come to have another gund 
romps with St. Ives ?** 

•* No, dear boy," said Trevelyan in a low Toice, id 
making sign to him not to disturb his companions in Ae 
next room, *' I am come to bid you—" he passed, flA 
then in a tremulous voice added, ''good ntght.** 

'< Good night ! are yon going to bed ? St. lyes will tfj 
his prayers for papa ;" and, joining his little hands toge- 
ther — " Pray God bless dear papa, and make me a good 
hoy!- 

^ Amen ! •* fcrrcniVf eaacoSsaiftdlwt^jtt^ «a.^ 
i«hit«d face on ^ns chSVd'm v^atfit- 



lU papa let me go out with him to-morrow^ if I 
and me will he so very yei7 good." 
)mise papa you will try for his sake to he always 
said Trevelyan with earnestness^ as he placed Mi 
irms round his nedc, ^ sad may the €rod of Heaven 
and bless you !" 

ould say no more^ and» drawmg down the curtains, 
left the bedside. He psMsed a minute at the door, 
m recoUectiflg that he had not re-opened the one 
sd into the nursery^ he again returned for that ptu*- 
A.S he passed St. Ives's little bed he once more 
to look at him. The happy, uncenselous child^ a 
ill lingering on his lips^ had already sunk into the 
imbers of infancy ! Widi a buzsting heart, Tre- 
inally tore himself firom the bed, and hurried out 
'oom. 
IS a dismal cold November moniing ; daylight had 

broken, and the deserted stiMnesa of the house 
jfldnfully on Trevdyan's heart* In his way down 
le had to pass thro«^}fe the gallery eontaining the 
portraits. A strsnge undefinable feeling of awe 
tim unconsciously s» hasten his steps along the 

apartment, that the current e£ air whidi blew 
trough it had nearly catingiiished his light, and he 
ged for a minute to stop, lest he sheuld be left in 
rkness. As the restored flame burnt up, its ^are 
on the armour el his warlike aneeator, and on Van- 
K>rtrait of " The Lady Howard }" 
1 the name and the Ukenesa forcibly attracted Tre- 

attention, and roused every latent feeling c^ his 
The whole ei his past Ii&> was in an instant conjured 
s memory ; each moment marked by any peeuUar 
sorrow again appearing in nearly all its original 

of colouring. And so painfully did the retnu 
itrast with the solitude of his present existence, that 
umself as if in some strange mysterious connexion 
>se denizens of the land of spirits by whom he was 
"rounded. 

slyan continued to gaze intently at the picture, until 
ed that the eyes vFere turned, oa klia with, a^ UkaMSOk' 
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All expression of pity, and tbmt die fips noved iii! 
mured farewell. Agitated^ bewildered, jecaduwirfi 
almost childish superstitious horror whi^ hid bsv 
possession of bis senses, he hastilj left die spot 
not without more than onee iearfbllj hmldi^ ladk, i 
by tlic echo of his own footsteps, ms they lang thraf^i 
empty apartments. When he reached the cntnoeeM^ 
saw by the twinkling lights in the attendants' hKtk,*] 
the carriage lamps outside, that the 
haruessed, and everything prepared for his defanKiil 
cold shiver crept over his frame, he dared not tnatUail 
to look on a single object — hut waving a fiae«dl»< 
servants, who were assembled to take leave of tte,k| 
darted forward, and sprang into the carrii^e. 

Not a word was uttered ; the docnr was dosed, aikj 
was just delving off, when, turning hack to take oki 
look of his home, he observed poor little Oacar 8tandD|i| 
the flight of steps before the house, mooinfaDy 
the departing carriage. Trevelyan immediately stoppdtkj 
drivers^ and calling to Griffiths, — " Rememb^ " siidk 
*' that dog is taken every possiUe care of." 

"No fear, my Lord," replied the steward, "lies*! 
great favourite with us all below, and as my Lady dMl 
not much like to see him about the house, I feed and \d^ 
after him myself." 

Trevelyan made sign he was content, and that Ai 
carriage was to proceed. ** God bless you, my Loid, ai 
send you back safe !" qaculated Grifliths, now at la8ti» 
turing, when apart from the rest, to speak to his mailer: 
'^ I am sure we shall all pray for your health and ietim>' 

"Thank you — farewell!" murmured TreTelyan, ni 
he sank back into the carriage. 

It drove rapidly on, and soon the park, the lodge, ib 
village, were all passed. Perhaps, when feeling hiim^ 
thus an outcast from all the endearments of life, he in die 
depression of the moment, half repented the step whidi 

he had taken. But such thoughts now came too late 

he had gone too far to recede. — The die was cast. 

It is not the intention of tbe compiler of these memoin 
to enter into any of the military details of that memonbli 
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canipaign^ with which all are so well acquainted, and from 
the recollection of which the mind of every JBnglishman 
must still turn with pain and humiliation. Towards the 
end of November. 1808, Trevelyan joined his gallant 
friend Sir John Moore at Salamanca^ and once again^ amid 
the excitement of a mihtary life, he to a degree recovered 
that health of mind which he sought. But life was now, 
he felt, gone by with him ; every illusion was destroyed, 
every hope blighted, and it was only when forgetting him- 
self, and thinking of his children, that he could still look 
upon it with feelings of even transient interest. 

How little had either Trevelyan or others anticipated the 
melancholy termination to the fatal campaign in which he 
was now engaged ! How little had the warm-hearted Sir 
Henry Williams, when so strongly urging him to the 
scheme, or his friend Moore, when so kindly accepting his 
volunteer services, contemplated the horrors to which he 
would be exposed ! And they were horrors peculiarly cal. 
culated to sicken a heart overflowing with so much of the 
milk of human kindness as Trevelyan's, and now no 
longer steeled, as it once had been, by those ardent chivaU 
rous feelings which carry men through the dreadful details 
of war. — Glory was a word which had ceased to vibrate 
on his ear, for no responsive heart now echoed back the 
triumphant sound, and it could therefore uq longer deafen 
him to the cries of human suffering. 

But he was not one to desert a friend in the hour of 
adversity ; and besides, he had scarcely now a choice as 
to his own conduct. Sir John Moore, with his ill-fated 
army, was making aU possible speed towards the coast ; and 
even if Trevelyan had abandoned him, it could only have 
been to pursue the same route, and for the same object. 

Not long after Trevelyan had joined head quarters he 
made acquaintance with a Colonel Lindsay, whom he soon 
discovered to be the husband of Theresa's pernicious friend. 
He too had experienced disappointment in his married life, 
but such sorrows had set lightly on the gay heart of the 
soldier, and in the duties and distractions of his profession 
he soon learned to jest at domestic evils. So careless a 
being seemed little suited to one of Tx^n^Vj^xw^ voxisl k!L 
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titde fiUf t» BHpire him widb intefcrt; bst k 
dttt Lindny^s ^lack disk eve hmd oAen rated ■ 
1*8 MoTcd c— tffimce — dnt his eus had ofia 
iM id the foDorf bcr bewitdiing vtaee^ and aHhouf^k 
Bmeeoald never pMftlii»owB]^ jet m m&mmtMj m, 
iHiich he fOOMlimcs ■uMook lor fiMHK, lOOMd kb W 



GokiBel Lindsay, on Us pvt, Mt Mil If iBHmiMy 
irrcsistililj atsncted tovaidi die mdeBdioly vobnta; 
and often during their long and painfvl naairhfi he soii^ 
hb ndety in prefoence to ihat oi his more fivdy ai 
i^parently oMMe c o n geni al esmpanioaaL TVenriyaa ika 
asHieCinies for a moment cni|^t die oontagioo of iMafi 
giycr spirit; hot oftencr the aeenes hy which diey soe 
BOW annonndedy and whi^ stmck ao poiafiillj on Tiei^ 
yan's ndnd, awed into serionmem eimi that of Ins dioB^ 



For the sights aid sounds of disticaa arruBiulate d od 
day around them. Pursoed by a TffrilfM enemy, mi 
amid all the miaeres whidi cold^ hager, and frntigne oi 
miict, Trevdyan and his iO-fttod eompamiow mcK hmnd 
•fcr heigfau eorercd with now, and fhpmtg^ rmviBes difbi 
1^ with broken ammmutisn and the dead bodies of im 
mi. beast, nntil they at length, on die lldi €ii Jtaamjf 
Rodied Corunna. It waa not befose die 14th that Ae 
tnnsports, which from a total ignonmoe of the eomttij 
had been mis-sent to Vigo, hove in aighc Theie was m 
now to be lost; and paepaiadoBs tm ensbarkatim 
immedBatdy asadc, the Gcncsal dwigiBg Twenip^ 
with orders to the naval ofiecrs appsiiitid to asperinlmd 
diese arrangeaaeolSy and laying strict jajmrftiyus on huHdf 
to go on board that vcty ni^ Foe his heakh had of 
kle greatly snffered ftom aB he had imdergaa^ mid Ui 
anzions.minded friend had name than anea i ■piaamd Vi 
aslicitmle that he dioald be icsciKd from die atifl k iiii 
and dangcn of a waclaie, ftaoi which he aeenaed ao liijfe 
ihely to derive any g^ory. 

* Remember, therefore,* added die Gcneial, aflev hMipg 
ai^lained hia intondoM idbdw to dm diagasltinim of the 
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* snny^ " that I have your solennt pronrise to leave these 
^ riiores to-night; and mrw, not to lose more time with these 
^' details^ ricfe with rae to the outposts, as 1 ctat tell you hy the 
^ way how I think the emherkatton of the sicfc and wounded 

■ had hest he eflfected.'* 

* Treyelyan mounted Ms hone, and attended his gallant 

■ friend to the heights on which the troops were posted. It 
was soon evident, by the movement in the enemy's ranks^ 
that they were getting under arms^ and before long a heavy 
cannonade commenced. 

Sir David Baird's division was plaeed on the left, and 
Sir John Moore immediate despatched Colonel Lindsay 
to him with some ordera relative to the attack which he 
anticipated. He had searoely been gone, when a seeming 
change of intention on the part of the enemy made him 
determine on altering his own plans, and cafling to Trevel- 
yan, *' Launceston ! " said he, ^ you shall do me one more 
service before I send you — thank God — safe home to 
your country and family ; your horse seems fresh, try and 
overtake Lindsay, and charge hia» to give this to Sir 
David ; and he wrote with his pencil a few words on a 
torn piece o£ paper. 

Trerelyan immediately putting spunr to his horse, gal., 
loped off, and reached Sir David Baird nearly at the same 
moment with Lindsay. He delivered his message, and the 
two friends then again turned tlietr horses towards head- 
quarters. " I embark to-ntght," said Trevelyan, " so we 
may not meet till in England. — FareweS ! — God Uesa 
you," — and he held out his hand to Colond Lindsay. 

'^ You see," said the latter gaSy^ " how wrong you were, 
and how right I was, when I lauded at all your presenti- 
ments of evQ. Heaven Inowa we have lost enough of osr 
brave companions, but you at least will now survive to tefl 
the tale, and be yourself the bearer of a certain mysterioni 
locket^ which I was with such solemnity to deliver to your 
son." 

As he uttered these words, the light-hearted soldier 
looked gaily in Trevelyan's face, but he found no corre- 
sponding smile in his abstracted countenance, and the next 
minute a random shot whiziing ^aat inltJu&Bk ^ 1«« 
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yards of their horses* heads, they both involuntarily checked 
their speed. '' By the Lord Harry, that was touch lod 
go," said Lindsay ; '' 1 think we had better make all the 
haste we can to our i>ost, as this seems to be a peiika 
situation, but my poor jaded beast is so soon worn out, 
that my 9pars have no longer any e£^t. As youis ip- 
pears to have still some life remaining in him, do 701 
hurry to tha General, and tell him that Sir David perfectij 
comprehends, and will attend to his orders. 

Trevelyan dashed on — in a minute, another ball cnne 
with surer mark than the first, for Lindsay saw him inune. 
diately stagger and fall from his horse. He rushed up to hin, 
and raised him from the ground ; a grape-shot had entered 
his breast, and he was already speechless. He however I^ 
cognised his friend — he grasped his hand — his lips moied 
— but in vain; he could not articulate a word, and after 1 
momentary struggle for breath, he expired without a grou. 

Colonel Lindsay called to some soldiers at a little dia- 
tance to remove his body to the place where they had bi- 
vouacked the preceding night ; and mounting Trevdyan'i 
horse, who untouched had remained standing by his faUen 
master, he hastened to deliver his message to the Genenl, 
informing him at the same time of the death of Lord Lann- 
ceston. He then returned with all possible speed to attoid 
to the remains of his friend ; and when he again reached 
the spot, found that the soldiers had just completed the 
melancholy preparations for the interment, while Trevd. 
yan's lifeless body, wrapped in his doak, lay on the blood* 
stained ground. 

Lindsay raised his head, and, assisted by the men, wis 
about to lay him in his cold bed, when he suddenly recoL 
lected his often-repeated request respecting the roysterioiis 
trinket, and hastily unfolding the doak, while even his 
stout heart turned sick at the sight of the lacerated bosom, 
he removed from Trevelyan's neck the black ribbon, i^gain 
dotted with his blood. 

There was no time for form or prayer*~-the enemy 
themsdves paid him the last funeral honours of a soldier, 
as thdr shot came quick and loud over his grave. To 
hasten die work of burial, Colond Lindsay with his sword 
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assisted in throwing in the earth. It was not without a 
shudder that he saw the pale features of his hrave com- 
panion gradually disappear beneath the crumbling mould, 
and his warm blood curdled when, having completed his 
melancholy task, and taking a last look of the spot before 
quitting it for ever, he fancied he traced, in die raised 
mound, the outlined form of his friend. 

To sights like these the soldier's heart becomes hardened; 
but often in after scenes of peace, they revisit the mind 
vnth sensations of horror unfelt at the time ; and so it 
was with Colonel Lindsay. — As soon as he had performed 
the last duties of friendship, he again carelessly joined the 
din of war, and unmoved, saw many a brave companion 
fall at his side ; but when, nine years afterwards, he, in 
compliance with Lord Launceston's injunction, sought his 
son, and traced in his handsome fresh young face those 
same features which he had himself helped to mingle with 
the dust, that former scene of blood and death returned so 
forcibly and painfully to his imagination, that for a minute 
he could scarcely explain his errand. 

At the sight of the ribbon, discoloured with blood, and 
which the boy directly guessed to have flowed from his 
father's heart, his cheek turned pale, and he held the locket 
for some time in his hand, awe-struck and unable to speak. 
'* Did my father not explain the mean of the cypher ? " 
he said at last : *' it is, I see, a double ^^^^ I but that 
teUs me nothing; my mother's name is Augusta, and 1 
therefore know of no one to whom this hair can have be- 
longed, unless, indeed, to a sister of my father's, whom I 
remember, when children, we all called Treevy.** 

'* I can give you no further information," replied Colonel 
Lindsay ; ^' indeed I never thought of asking for any, con. 
eluding that what was evidently of so much value to Lord 
Launceston, could be no novelty to his family. He fre- 
quently charged me to take care of this locket should I sur- 
vive him, and he seemed from the first impressed with the 
idea that he should never return home; but all he said 
respecting it was, that you were to wear it for his sake, and 
that I was not to deliver it to you until you was sixteen." 

This sacred relic was duly apptedaXeA.>yj -^woi^'^'u'Vs^'?.^ 
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now Lord Lannceston^ who, tfaongh a mere dtiild when he 
lost his father^ had ever retained for him a most romantic 
fieeling, so much so, as to be prompted by it ^althoog^foy 
nunch against his mother's wishes) to follow his footstep 
by entering the army. At the time of Colonel landayi 
first acquaintance with young Launceston^ he had jiut^ 
tained his commission, and foU of warlike ardour, he ei§» 
ly listened to the details of his father's military life, d^. 
mining to emulate his example. But the pacific state of 
Europe, since diat time, has allowed of no such self-deio- 
tion in defence of his oonntry ; and his nearly nominal puK 
fession now only acts as a mysterions link between him lad 
one whose memory he almost worships. 

Lady Launoeston is still alive, and little changed in ny 
respect by the additional years which have passed over her. 
She was much shocked on fiist hearing of her husband's 
death, but her grief seemed gradually to wear away with 
her weeds ; and in the enjoyment of undisputed power and 
consequence, she is possibly now a happier woman as a 
widow, than she ever was as a wife. She lives almost en- 
tirely at Trevelyan Castle, her son having in a great me^ 
sure resigned ts her the charge of the estate^ as, from his 
difierent pursnita, he has hitherto had little opportunity of 
residinjg^ there himsell 

POmOftXST BT ISB lEaSITOA. 

These memoirs of the Launceston family b^;an at 
Richmond, and at Richmond they shall end. 

Many changes have there taken place since the days when 
Trevelyan, in the first raptures of an engrossing passion, 
rowed Theresa Howard on the placid waters of the Thames. 

Miss Trevdyan's house has had many a tenant, and un- 
dergone many an alto^tion. Her next-door neighbour, the 
relict of Lord Ladbrook's first cousin, is stiU alive, but has 
changed her residence in apprehension of damp from the 
river. She is now what is called ^' a wonderful old woman;** 
that is to say, she is at near ninety as much interested in 
the concerns of this life as if there were no other to look to; 
as busy about her ivdg|tibo\ix%' «£&xt&,^ Vlssc^ %.t cards, and 
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«« tiharp in all matters oi self-interest. On a fine day she 
IS still to be seen in her Bath duur, going the round of her 
nnmerons friends on the green and the hill, the regular 
conveyer and retailer of al the little-taittle and scandal «f 
Ridimond and its vicinity. Her memory, however, is <£ 
late much impaired^ although her happy oonscionsness of 
superior information with r^ard to the private concerns of 
afl around her, remains in full force, and produces occa- 
■lonally strange Uunders in her stories. If, for instance, 
lier former neighbonr. Miss Trevelyan, is ever named, she 
regularly asserts that she had a large family of children, on 
which acoount she, and all the respectable part of the com- 
munity, had refused to visit her. She maintains that Lady 
Herbert Leslie was, to her certain knowledge, a naturid 
daughter of Lord Launceston's, a mulatto, and a woman of 
the worst possible character besides ; having been mistress 
to all Buonaparte's generals in France, and then ended her 
career by running off with Sir Henry Williams from 
Twickenham, in consequence of which poor Lady Williams 
had died of a broken heart. Lord Launceston, she adds, 
was the only one of the family with whom she (Mrs. Hop. 
kins) had ever condescended to be acquainted, as he was 
a very gentlemanly man, and an excellent whist- player. 

It is now some years since the editor of these pages 
visited the scene of the events they relate. A particularly 
romantic mood, and a beautiful summer's evening, con- 
spired to suggest the pilgrimage, and its first object was 
naturally Theresa's grave. A simple stone, bearing her 
initials and a date, alone records her former existence. 
The tall rank grass waves over the mound where so much 
loveliness now lies mouldering in decay, and few either 
know or care who sleeps below. 

Long and sad was ^e train of thought awakened by this 
neglected tomb, and had it not been forcibly broken in upon 
by a troop of noisy children passing through the church- 
yard on their return from school, the mournful contem^ 
plation would not even then have terminated. 

The next point of attraction was Miss Trevelyan's former 
home. During the walk thither along the bank of the 
river, every object, and every sound, appeared so uelcXvw^ss^ 
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by the lapse of years — the pleasure-boats still gaily sldm- 
mlng over the surface of the waters — the Twickenham bellt 
ringing their wonted merry peal, that imagination conjured 
up almost visiUy the forms of Trevelyan and Theresa^ and 
the tones of her guitar accompanying the Venetian Barca- 
Tola^ fteemed to vibrate on the ear. 

But this pleasing illusion was soon rapidly dispelled^ for^ 
on looking over the low parapet-wall into Miss Trevelyan's 
garden^ no gay parterres met the view ; the bench on which 
she used to spend so many an hour had disappeared — and 
the catalpa tree was gone ! — — 

How painful it is thus to trace the gradual disappearance 
of every, even inanimate, object connected with by-gone 
days ; to have the sad conviction forced upon us that 

Our joyons hours are paned away. 
And many a heart which then was gay. 
Within the tomb now darlcly dwella. 
And hears no more those eveninjs bcUs | 



THE KHV, 



** If th€ tttamhoat and ih4 raittoay have abridged time and vpace, and 
made a large addition to the a/vailaile length of human eadatence, y>hf 
may noi our inidieetual journey he also accelerated^ our knowl^g^ 
more dieaply and quickly aequiredf iU recordt rendered more aoow- 
sible and portable^ it$ cuUivatort increated in number, and ita hleu* 
ingg more chea^y and widely diffused f* — Quabteslt Revicw. 
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THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA. 
By W. H. BussBLL, The Timai* ''Special Correspondent." Being 
a Reviaed Edition of ''The War," ^th additions and corrections. Illus- 
trated with Plans of the Battles, Woodcuts, and Steel Portrait of 
Author. 
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S'eat care and research. The work naturally comes into comparison with D* Anb^inA 
istory of the Beformation ; and it does not saiflfer by aooh eomparison— it is, pmiM 
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LANDMAKKS OP THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 
By the Bev. Jamis Wmrs. (The Twenty-eighth Thousand.) 

** We hold fids to be » pattern Tohune of cheap literature. It ia so written that it 
esBBOt fiA to amvae aad enhghten the more ignorant ; yet it is a book that nutjr ha 
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read mth pleaMre and Droflt, too, by the most polished sdiolar. In a tror^ exod« 
lent eifts are applied to the advantage of the peoj^e — a poetical instanot aad a ftill 
loiomedge of S&g^iBh History. It has nothing about it of commonplace compila* 
turn. It ia the work of aman of ttemarkable abiHty, haTxne as such a style of its 
own, and a graoe tiiat cannot fail to exercise its remiing inmience upon uneducated 
people. The amount of sohd information it compresses in a small compass excites ia 
the reader's mind repeated surprise." — 2%e E xami t u r, 

** The sWle ia wleoh the boMc is written is elegant, the sentences being shor^ 
terse, and rail of point, without the slightest effort to excel in the art of oompoaitioa 
being apparent; whilst llw ftcfls are thcoraiigUy to be depended upon, as a oon« 
•nlti^ion of larger anthoritiee will in every instsnoe prove. To the youML the value 
of these ' T— miisiiiB' wUlbe ^Mtall coatqratation, and children of an oUwr growth 
win neither lose their tuna nor patienDe, but will inorease their stock of kaowledas^ 
giving fbnn iheir most attentive and candid copsid ar si i on.**^JWrs IFtssItir 
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In f cap ^o, price la. strongly bound. 

QUESTIONS ON THE LANDMARKS OP ENGLISH 
History. With Genealogical and Chronological Tables, and 
Coloured Map of Great Britain ; showing at one view its divisions into 
Koman Pwi f in ee B , Qtami Kingdoim, and Engfish Counties, with the 
positions of the Ancient British tribes. Designed by Feajtois Yckht^ 
Si. Sdmund's S^ool^ Eingsbridge. 
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where there are young readers, and in many a bouse where there sn none bnt.elder 
onta, able to appreciate the genial writings of a man who, having taste and know* 
ledge at command, nts down to write in the simplest way the story of apeopit te A 
people^s reading.*'^JRmni»n«r. 

'* It is well proportioned, vrell plamMd, well exeouted from beginning to end. Al 

tile salient points of Grecian History are presented distinotiy, and in tfieir piepsr 
order and oonnezion. Mr. White has, too, a flexible, tranq>arent style, pa rt iBwl wy 
•d^ted for such a summary as he has undertaken to prepare." — A^eruenm, 

In post 8vOy prioe Sa. doth extra» or with gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 

THE GREAT SIEGES OP HISTORY. By WiLUAic 
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^ith liloatEations by John Gilboi. 
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In 1 Yol. royal 8vo, price 68. 6d. cloth extra. 

HISTORY OF THE POPES. By JLbopoij) Rami 
InoludiDg their Church and State, the Re-oi^ganisation of fti 
Inquisition, the Bise, Progress, and Consolidation of the Jesuit^ ai 
the means taken to effect the Counter-reformation in Grenniuiy, to reTin 
Bomanism in France, and to suppress Protestant Prinoiplee in the ScmA 
of Europe. Trandated from the last edition of the Grerman bj WiUB 
K. Kklly, of Trinity Colege, Dublin. 

''This translation of Baoke we consider to be tbkj ■upecior to aBoroClMr iilki 
^bgliah langoage."— 2H(62if» Bniew, 

LATEST FOPULAB HISTOBT OF ISDIA. 
In post 8yo, price Ss. doth gili. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, from the Earliflik 
Period of Ei^sh intercourse to the Present Time. By Chmxm 
HacFablanb. With Additions to the year 1858^ by a late Edte 
of the Ddki QautU, Illustrated with numerous EngraTingB. 

« Thii admirable aid to the stody of British India we partfonlarlj TeooaiBMBd,« 

one of U&e beat q^itomea that cor literature poiseeaes."— JVbrtt WaUt dkvmidt. * 

« This ydinme refleota infinite oredxt on ita anthor'a abiUtiaa and rciaoaTcih " { 

"A more yalnable present than the Tolnme before ns oonld not haTe beaa oAmI | 

for those yoathaivho are now quahfyinff at Addisoombe and HafliSTlmiT to eelpi I 

Ibe glories of a OhTe, a Hastings, or a We]leal«j.''--ra<raira^aii«M^ ' ^^ ^ 

In feap Sto^ price 28. doth, or 2b. 6d. roan lettered. 

GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A N«f 
Edition, with Continuation to the Death of Welliiigton. Vtt 
Portraits of aU the Sovereigns. 

<«In this edition, the editor has added some fiMsts which had been OTeadooksilf 
the author, and preceded the original work hr a short notibe of the eeriier Urton 
gathered from the old ohioniolers, and oononned to the present tinae. Tb ess 
chapter is ^ppendsd a series of questions, by means of which the tutor will rcJadi^jtit 
enaoled to examine the pupil as to the unpressiona the facta have made on Hi 
mwiHoiy.** 

In 8 vols, demy 8to, price 98. doth extva. 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE 
SECOND. By Hobaob Walfolb. Edited from the original 
MSS., with a Preface and Notes by the late Lord Hollaud. Seooni 
Edition revised, with the original mottoes. 

In post 8yo, price 58. doth extra, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

GREAT BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY; to 
which are now added the BATTLES of ALMA, BALAKLATA^ 
and INEERMAN. With Eight lUnstrations by William Harvey. 

I is Jlie most oomplete'votamsA'OTAA^AMdL eft VS&^^^ 

«B tilM to time enoMtM. It 0fQimin«Ds«»^wi8S>^^>MM^ ^ 
f Iniportant erent totbe <JVoae <]ft^3kM^^»s&WL^«K\ii.^Xft^ 




CHEAP EDinOK OF FBBS0OTT*8 WOBKS. 
Baofa in 2 voli. cloth boards, ^. ; or in cloth letterad, 9i. 

PRESCOTTS (W. H.) HISTORICAL WORKft 
Complete Edition — ^Yiz. : 

FERDINAKD AND ISABELLA. 2 yolf . 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 2 vols. 
CONQUEST OF PERU. 2 vols. 
PHILIP THE SECOND. 8 vols. 

Also^ uniform^ 

CHARLES THE FIFTH. 2 vols. By B0BBB980K, with % Om- 
tinnation by Pbbsoott. 



B 



BZOaSAPBT. 

In 4 vols, crown 8vo, price lOs., or in 2 vols, cloth gilt, 10s. 

OSWELL'S LIFE OP DR. JOHNSON, with nume- 
rous Portraits, Views, and Characteristic Designs, engraved from 
Atxthentic sources. 

" Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shakroeare is not more 
decidedly the first of dramatists, Demosthenes is not more deddeolj the first of ore* 
tors, tlum Boswell is the first of biographers. ICany of the greatest men that have 
erer lived have written biography. SkMwdl was one of tlie smallest men that ever 
lived, and he has beaten them aU. His was talent, and nncommon talent, and to 
Jcnmy Boswell we indeed owe many hoars oi si^reme delightJ^'<^lfaeMi2ay. 

In feap Svo, 3s. boards, or 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

ELLISTON*S LIFE AND ENTERPRISES. By 
OEOBaE Ratmokd. Illustrated with Portrait and Engravings on 
steel, from designs by Phias, Cmikshank, &c. 

** This is a reiy entertaining memoir of one of the most gentlemanly, accomplished, 
ard versatile actors who adorned the En^jUsh stage. Tlulife of B. W. EUiston, un- 
lilce that of the nudority of his professional brethren, affords ample materials lor a 
readable book, and this Tolnme presents indabitable testimony in proof of that fact." 
— l£ormng JPtkt, 

In fcap 8vo, price 2s. cloth gilt. 

ROBERT BURNS and SIR WALTER SCOTT : Two 
lives. By the Rev. Jakes White, Author of the *' Landmarks 
of English Histoiy," &c. With a Portrait! 

" The substance of this agreeable little yolnme appears to have been deliTcred as 
• series of lectures. It is a happy specimen of the writer's highly {topolar style. As 
vaoal, he has seised on all the salient points of the salijeots he has in hand, and 
brin^ oat a liidng, distinct portraiture of them. He illustrates and establishes his 
opinion br copious extracts from the works of both Bums and Scott — so copious, that 
01 themseiTes they would stamp tiie Talue of the yobxinfi. 'WxVitv ^doiib ^sl&i&s»n'^«f 
saents of the author, it finmi a Tslnahle guide to l^ivb \m^a c&\Ib»icra3^ qxSmm' 



Stomdard <md PofivlaT Works. 



Ik poet 8to, iptioe Ss. 6d. oktii leitemd» 

LORD OEOBGE BENTINCK : a Political Kogi 
By ibe Bight Bkm. B. Disbabj, K.P., CSianoellor 

Xxcheqner. 

'* We hsve at last this admirable Biography in a fonn attainable br afl. 1 
read hj g^rateful thousands. It has been got ysp with sadh evident and aa 
oare that it is a privilege and a pleasure to recommend Hub kaiid8<Hne volm 
who may desire to possess the record of one whose greatest virtae was hi 
honour, and who will find in this record a inbute ol affecticniate eritioifli 
appreciation and feeling, nnexaggeratedfcaiae."— OMuCKv^sonai JVms. 



In 1 YoL crown Stq^ piiee Za, 6d. cloth extra. 

EXTRAORDINARY MEN: their Boyhood and 
Life. By William Russei;!., Esq. The Sixth Edition 
trated with 50 Engravings of Portraits, Birthplaces, Incidents, A 

'*What a title to interest the youth of this nationl It tectches in en 
kasons of prudence, frueaBty, indnstfT, «ad penevenmce; and how difl 
moral and physical, have been sucoessfnlfy overoome.'* 

la 1 ToL crown 8to, price 2i. 6d. doth extni, gilt 

EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN: their Girlhood 
Early Tears. By Williah Bussell, Esq. Illastratei 
nnmerous Engravings, designed and executed by Messrs. Daliid 

This volume contains the lives of the Empress Josephine, Ch 
Queen of Sweden, Catherine Empress of Kussia, Mrs. Fry, H 
Koland, Mis. Hutdiinson, Isabelia of Castile^ Mane Antoinette, 
Stanhope, Madame de Grenlis, Mrs. Opie, &c. &c. 

In 1 voL fcsp 8vo, price 28. 6d. doth ^t. 

MARLBOROUGH'S LIFE. Bj Ohasles M^cFar 
With Two Blustrationa. 

« This is an excellent lift of the great Oenonl Ibr vmnif readers, and fi) 
who have not time to xnalra themaehiai aogmhited With tae laxs^ «n>b 
■nbject."--i««. •^ ^^ 

In post 8vo^ price 9b. dotli gilt. 

THE CAVALIERS OF FORTUNR By Jahes Gi 
Author of ''The Romance of War." With Eight Illostr 
byPhia. 

Qbnxral Ck>imEKT&— Arthur Count de Lally, Colonel Jdm Can 

Adbmiral ^r Samuel Greig, Ulysses Count Brown, Marshal lAcy ; • 

Xsov, Marshal of the Imperial Armies ; Count Lacy, Captain^Gi^ 

9t. i ^tiltwir ; Loqib Lmot* CcSUaji^ ^^OL^kc, MarHhal Clarike G 



In poit 8irOy price 6b. doth giH. 

MEMOIRS OF MONTKOSE. By James Gojm, 
Author of'TheBomanoe of Wa^*'fto. With namsroos Haih 

i trations. 

''We oongratokte Mr. Qxuit xaaon this Tohxme. ivMch is ocnrtainlj the xnort nui- 
oeuM of his jnaDj saccessfiil pnbficstlens, and wul enhance his literaiy xeputetkMi 
tta and wide."— £eZr« lfe«««ft$f«r. 

In fcap 8vo, price 28. 6d. doth gilt. 

THE BOYAL PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, from 
the Eeign of George the First. By Mra. Matthxw Hall, Aaifaor 
«f " The Qaeens before the Gonquert,'* ^ Noble Deeds of Woman," &o. 
A New EditioDy induding the Marriage of the Prinoess RoyaL With a 
Fbrtrait. 

^ ** For the merits of the book, and for its Tslae as a reoord« we can most conieiaio ' 
tioodj vouch. In Mrs. Hall's Memoirs, there is no adulation, seldran any joxmo* 
tony. Her love of truth seems to have ^arded her from the first ; and the second is 
incidental to the Bubjeot, not to the wnteT,"—Cknurt Cireular, 

In 1 voL leap Syo, price 2s. .6d. doth lettered. 

'PXMOUTH'S (LORD) LIFE. By Edward Oslbr. 

"'It is the wisdom of those to whom Ensrland will hereafter commit the honour 
of her flag, to stadhr well the examples <tf uie sreat sea officers ^n^ioee services illaa- 
tnto the anub of their oonntr;^. Amone these bri gh t examines, none is man 
WOrtihrofcaMRdstody^ban AdnoralLordfizmocrtli. We therropre hail wiHi pl ea 
flora tSie eheap edition of the hfb of this great and good sailor." 

In 1 vol. post Syo, price 5s. doth gilt. 

rpHE GBEAT COMMANDEBS OP ALL ETJBOPE. 

<L By G. P. R. Jaubs. A new revised Edition, comprising ihe 
Ii¥«e of Senzy the Fifth, Torenne, the Great G<md€, Marlboro*, Pet«p* 
boro', General Wolfe, CMiTer Oromwdl, Prinoe Eugent^ Buke of Alhe- 
marle^ Duke of Alva, Gonzalyes de Clordoba, £0, io. With Eight 
UlnstKationB hy Coibonld. 

In 1 YoL fcap 8yo^ price 38. 6d. doth gilt. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. ' In Four 

Books. With Five Illustrations. 

" It is neatly and accurately compiled, fair and impartial in its statements, mode- 
rate intone, and borrows ftir^ finmi the flrst sonrees. It is handsomely cot npy 
contains some useful illustrations, and mwits a place in the family library, oesidet 
being well adapted lor priaas or prasento to young persons."— ^Joii^ow CfoturoMi, 

In 1 vol. fcap 8to, price 2s. 6d. doth gilt. 

WELLINGTON (LIFE OF). By Chas. MaoFarlaot. 
With a conduding chapter by the late Rev. T. A. BooKunr, 
and lUiistrations by John Gilbert. 

The tfanea in which we live seem to call for an animated xerixal ot m "oiSS^Mn 
prowess, and of the science^ skill, ndovr, aad aoik^iBnBtfBAa cHL wot ^a»n^^»'^^ 
OB the hattl^-iTeld as on tha < 
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12 Standard and Popuiar Warii. 

In 1 voL fcap 8to, price 28. 6d. cloth gilt. 

NELSON'S LIFE. By Joseph Allen, Author of "Batlto 
of the British NaTj." With a Portrait of Nelson. 

** To Hr. AUen we owe the inexpressible advantage of being able to read 5ili^ 
biosraidiT onenoumbered by idle specnlations, denuded of the tedious deCsi], iitf 
■nffidentlT nantical to give an appropriate colouring to the exciting and i^floM 
narratiTe/'— ITiiitei Service Q<uette, 

In 1 ToL foap Syo, price 5s. cloth extra^ or with gilt edges, 5f. Ci 

RICHELIEU'S LIFR By W. Robsok. WiA 
ninstrations. 

"The reader will find mndi pleasnre and profit in pemtfng Mr. Bobsoa'i ^ 
able and intelligent biograpl^." — Ohtarver. 

**The stadentwill find the erenta of Bididieii's life reflected eaiaaiuRsV 
LkmfoolJaiom, 

In 2 Tok. post Syo, price 78. doth lettered. 

CHANNING'S (Dr.) LIFE and CORRESPONDENCl 
Edited hy his Nephew, William Hmhbt Chaxniho. A B^ 
Edition, with a Portrait. 

'*ffi8 nephew has compiled his InognHPhr with aingnlar judgment. He bii li^ 
lowed the method of Lockhart in hialafe of Scott. Aa £w aa poaaihle, the nsRili; 
ia woTen with letters and diariea : the sobjeet speaka fbr himartll and ca^ ^^i 
intermediate obaermtiooa of the editor ace grrso aa are neoeaaaxy to nrm 
whole." 



In 1 voL fcap Sro, price 5s. doth extras or with gilt edgei^ %l Ci 

JULTCrS C-aSAR (LIFE OF). B7 *i*- v— !«* 
WiLLUXS, Archdeacon of Cardigan, Anthor of ** 
Printed on soperfine paper, with Four lUostrationa. 




ing it, aa it wave^ a laograp^ of the celebrated cherectaa a who lived ia CH^ 



8TAHDABD BIOORAPHY.— CHEAP EBITIOVB. 

In fcap 8to^ price Is. M. each, eloth 



Lifb of Ndson. By Joseph Allen. 
IdfB of Wellington! By MacFariane. 

Ped (Sir Sobert), life ol With a Portrait by W. HarvcK 
X>i& of OliYer Gddsmith. By Washington Irring. 
^^sfm of the Snoeessors of Kahomet. By Washington I1 ijm 
1^ Mmik and WmS^bs^o^ ^ ^ > <^^i\zx^ ^ 



Fiction. 
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r z c T z o w. 

THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 



^jWrOVELS AND KOMANCES OP SIR EDWAKD 

^^ BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P. Uniformly printed in 
anown 8vo, corrected and reyised throughout, with new Pref<kCe8. 



20 Tola, in 10> price £3 3s. cloth extra ; or any TohimeB leparatelyy 

in cloth binding, as under: — 



BlESZl : Tbs Lim ov shi Tbx- 

Buirxs 8 6 

. f AUL CLIFFOBB 8 6 

~ rELHAM: OR, Thx AjDTunuxBS 

OV A OBKTLXMAir 8 6 

iiBUGENB ABAM. A Tals ^ 8 6 

LAST OP THE BABONS 8 

LAST DAYS OP FOMFEU 8 6 

OODOLFHIN 8 

PIL6BIM8 OP THE BHOHI ... 2 6 

JSiaHT AND MOBNma 4 



9,d. 

EBNEST HALTBAVEBS 8 » 

ALICE ; OB, Thb Mtstbbiis 8 S 

THE DISOWNED 8 6 

DEYEBEUX 3 6 

ZANONI 8 6 

LEILA; oB, Tn Szbgi ov Gba- 

irxoA 2 

HABOLD 4 ^ 

LUOBETIA 4 

THE OAXTONS 4 

MY NOTBL (2Tol8.) 8 



if 

99 



99 

>9 



Or the Set complete in 80 vols £3 11 6 

half-calf extra 5 5 

half-morocco . . 5 11 6 

"1 -] ** No ooUeetion of proee fiotioDS, by any single anfhor, contains the same Tariety of 

^eogperience— the same amplitude of knowledge and thought — the same combination 
ef opposite extremes, hannonixed by an equal mastership of art ; here, liyelj and 
■parkung fancies ; there, figorous passion or practical wisdom. These works abound 
in iUnstrations tiiat teach Denerolence to the rich, and couraee to the poor ; they 

^ glow with the lore of fireedem; they spo^k a sjmpathj with all high aspirations, ana 
■11 manly struegle ; and where, in their more nragio portraitures, they depict the 

. £«ad images of guilt and woe, they so clear our judgment by profound analysis, whUe 
tiiey more our hearts by terror or compassion, that we learn to detect and stifle in 

k oaMelres the eril thought which we see mduaUy unfolding itself into tiie guilty deed." 
'•^JExircuifrom Sulwer Zjftton and hit fForkt, 

The abore are printed on superior paper, bound in cloth. Each 
f JTolume is embeUished with an Illustration ; and this Standard Edition 
^ is admirably suited for private, select, and public Libraries. 

The odd Nimibers and Parts to complete yolimies may be obtained ; 
and the complete series is now in course of issue in Three^hal^penny 
Weekly Numbers, or in Monthly Parts, Seyenpence each. 



THB LIBRARY EDITION OF 

THE RIGHT HON. R DISRAELI'S NOVELS. 
Uniformly printed in ciown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. each, cloth eztnw- 



THE YOUNG DUKE. 
TANOBED. 
TENBTIA. 
PONTA BDra FLBMPre, 

HurBurrr A TxxFUK. 



GONIGSBY. 
SYBIL. 
ALBOY. 
IXI01S. 



14 Standard amd PcfuUtr Works. 

A CHEAP BE-ISSUE OF THE UBRABY EDITION 

BULWER LYTTON'S (SIR E.) NOVELS 
TAXES. TjBifbnnlj printed in crown 8vo^ and bound 
printed doth ooven and IJUostrationB. 

Lnn? OF THx SiBm:— . 
Price 28. 6d. eacb. 



BIBBZL 

PAtTL OLmOBD. 

FBLHAM. 

BUGEKB AJBLAM, 

ZAKOVI. 

BBVB8T XA£TBATXB8. 



ALI OE. 
DISOWSBD. 



LUOSBTIA. 

lUkBX StAYB OV FOMFI 



Price 38. eMh. 
HIOHT ASJ> UOJOnSQ. I HABOIJ>. 

0AXT0K8. i irr irovsL (i ^oiq 

Price Is. 6d» etch. 
PILGBIICSOVTHBBHZSB. | IiBIIJu 

Price 38. ed. boards. Priee Sn 

THB L4BT OF THB BABOITO. | GODOLPHHT. 

**Bii|^aiid'i greetert nordist."— Btetfteomr* MagmriM. 



T 



THX BAILWAY EDITIOK OV 

HE BIGHT HON. R DISRAELI'S NOl 



In foap 8yo, price 1*. 8d. each, boarcU. 



THB Yoxnra duxb. 


COBICWBX 


TANCBBD. 


SYBIL. 


TENBTIA. 


ALBOT. 


ooNTABim Buacnra. 


IXDOB. 



In jEisap 8yo, price Zm» eeoh» boerdB, 
HEimiBTTA TEMFLB. | VIVIAN QBBY. 

'* We commend Meam. Bomttedgeri cheap edMoe of tiie right hon. ten 
productions to ererr one of the ' New Generstion' who wiahee to make i»{V»«i»i 
of aaay >«ppreMed paeeegeB in hifltofT, Ike evvry'da^ doings of tho &&ie i 
politics end fashion, and the profound ne4n of a clear-Bitted •♦^tftmnaiT oe 

deaeiee and aspeeCs of an age m wiiioh he has plajed, andis stin pUjinr. ao eon 
a ptat/'^MonUng Strald. 

" Mr. Disraeli's novels sparidalike a fiiiiy tale— the dialogoaa ava ^raadaift 
andoharaotariiedby *atara of phrasetlMtispeoaliartomen nf fhahka i 
thewita'aredeftmot. Bi»til«s»VM,i0MraBiiV]L\»iiriUMfafk«etkeii^^ 
la e 2iatiiral and qaqihte^ t w a xMamw."— HUrani Q ■■* > !* ^^ 



Fiction. 15 

UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF MR. AINSWORTH>S WORKS. 
In 1 vol. demy Svo, price 6s. each, cloth, emblematicaUy ^t. 

TOWER OF LONDON (The). With Forty lUus- 

xations on Steel, and nnmerous Ihigravings on Wood by Greoige 

I/ruikshank. 

LANCASHIRE WITCHES, lUustrated by J. Gilbert. 
JACK SHEPPARD. Dlustrated by George Cruik- 

thank. 

OLD ST. PATJL'a Hlusfcrated by George Cruikshank. 
GUY FAWKES. Illustrated by George Cruikshant 

In 1 YoL demy 8yo, price Ss. each, doth gilt. 

CRICHTON. With Steel Illustrations, from designs by 
3. K. Browne. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. With Steel Engravings, and 

Woodcuts by Cniikahank. 

MISER'S DAUGHTER. lUustrated by George Cmikp 

hank. 
ROOKWOOD. With Illustrations by John Gilbert 
SPENDTHRIFT. With Dlustrations by Phiz. 
STAR CHAMBER. With Illustrations by Phiz. 

*'It 18 seaioely smrprisinf that Hiorrbon Ainaworth slnnild hare seoored to him- 
lelf a very wide popmaritj, when we oanaider how happily he has dhosen his themes, 
{ometimes, by the inokiest inspiration, he has chosen a romance of oaptiTatinff and 
iiitibralling fascinations, such as ' Crichton,' the ' Admirable Crichton.' Sorely no 
>ne ever hit npon a worthier hero of romaaioe, not from the days of Apuleios to 
liose of Le Sage or of Bnlwer Ljtton. Sometixnes the scene and the Tery title of 
lis romance has been some renowned structure— a palace, a prison, or a fortress. It 
a thus with the * Tower of London,' « Windsor Castle,' * Old St. Paul's/ Scarcely 
ess ability, or rather, we should say, perhaps more correctly, scarcely less adroit- 
less in the choice of a new theme, in the instanoe of one of nis latest literary pro- 
luctions, Tiz., the ' Star Chamber.' But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth — and they 
tow number thousands upon thousands— need hiurdly be informed of this ; and now 
hat a uniform illustrated edition of his worft is j^ubiiahed, we do not doubt but that 
;faiB large number of readers even wiU be considerably increased." — Sun, 

In 1 yol. demy 8to^ price 14:8. cloth gilt. 

MERYYN CLITHEROE. With Twenty-four Steel 
Engravings, from designs by Hablot K. Browne. 

** ^Herryn ClitheroOk' Vikb all Mr. Ainsworth's tales, abounds in action ; the stoiy 
i0Ter lingers j and oertaialy, in none of the long list of creations that bear his name^ 
las he produced mcro Tiria tcones or more juat repteM»ta^<QitA ^ ^«r ->T«x«t«r% 

9<US«tt9, 
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GENERAL SIB CHARLES NAPI£B*S BOMAHCE. 
In 1 vol. post 8to, price 78. 6d. cloth extra. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR; a Historical BomJ ' Q 
By General Sir Chables Kakeb ; edited by his brotho^B . 
William Napikb. ■ ^^ 

** The real hero of the book is Harold, and the real moral of his fitteis oeei 
tire of the consequences of leaying England comparatiTety defanoclow, not I 
she had not, when WiUiam landed at Ferens^, pfenly of stout hearts to defMh 
but because those stout hearts were not incased in well-disciplined bodies. Edi 
Charles ITapier seriouslj entered the field of literature as a iiTal oi oa^ 
DOTeUsts, he would hare taken rank very near to Sir Walter Soott." — Gloht. 

*' There is a fine manly spirit in Sir Charles Napier's rogmance, wUdi niail 
abore tiie level of ordinary fiction ; it breathes of war and adrenture ; in a i 
displays that genuine sympathy with action which is the true foundation of i 
ana which certainly does not i^pear with any surpaasiiig strength in the ii 
literature of the day ."—2%« Timet. 

*' This Ib precisely the sort of romance we should hare expeoted from a 5a. 
full of fierce contests and bold encounters, impetuous, grapnioi and oonoissi 
page teUs of a battle-field or feat of arms of high empnse, not unmingled as is i 
deeds of ancient chivalry, with the softening influence of woman's tove."— .Kissh 

In 1 vol. price 5s. doth extra, or Ss. 6d. in 2 vols. 

SIR GUY D'ESTEREK By Selina Bunbuby, Ant 
of "Coombe Abbey," "Our Own Story," &c 

'* All romance is the stoiy of ' Sir Gut d'Esterre,' by Miss Selina Bunbuzy. B>l 
a tale of the time of Itish war and tumult, in the reisn of Eliaabeth ; of the lRiiK| 
fh>m ^hieh Spenser fled to die. The period is well chosen, and Miss Bunbnir ha il 
quick fancy at command. Her romance will give pleasure to many resiun."-] 
£xamiHtr. ^ 

In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. oloth extra. 

THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW ; or. Fata Morgm 
Edited by William db Ttne (of the Inner Temple). 

Contents: — Prologue — Carberry Lodge-— The World's WoriLshop-! 
Qovemment by Hepresentatives — ^The Commons* House — The House of' 
Peers— The Throne— The Printing House— The Church— The Lair- 
The Centres and the Great Centre — ^Tbe Foreign States — ^The Inner 
Life — ^The Public Service— India — ^The Earth as seen from the Moon. 

" This is a remarkable book, and will make a sensation." — NtwetuUe CkrowieU. 

In 1 ToL demy Sro, price 6s. cloth. 

n OUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. By Alexandre Duiui 

^ Comprising the Ch&teau d I^ with Twenty Illustrations, dram \ 
on Wood by M. Valentin, and executed by the best English eograyen. 

" < Monte Cristo' is Dumas' best production, and the work that will eonvty hi 
name to the remembrance of future generations as a writer.'* 

In 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. gilt back. 

PANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINER ; or. The Rich and 
the Poor. By Chasuba 'B/csTtcs^o^r^ ^\>ie&sst ^ "^^TUm of thi 
Colomw" Ac. WitU T^exkV'}-aw«JiTas»\»Jte»\»i'SV£a^ 



Fieaan. 
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n 2 vols. Svo^ 128. 6d. doth, emblematioaDj gilt ; or the 
2 YoUi. in 1, price lOs. 6d. cloth extra» gilt. 

ILETOirS TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 

EUSH PEASANTRY. A New Pictorial Edition, with an 
)graphical Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and numerous Blus- 
; on Wood and Steel, by Phiz, &c. 



Allowing Tales and Sketches 

M^Keown. 

rhree Tasks. 

e Fadh's Wedding. 

jrM'Farland'sWidM. 

Battle of the Factions. 

Station. 

Party Fight and Funeral 

Lough Derg Pilgrim. 

Eedge SchooL 

Midnight Mass. 



are comprised in this Edition :--> 

The Donah, or the Horse Stealers, 

Phil Purcell, the Pi^ Driver. 

Geomphy of an Irish Oath. 

The lilanham Shee. 

Going to Maynooth. 

Phelim O'Toole's Courtship. 

The iPoor Scholar. 

Wildgoose Lodge. 

Tnbber Derg, or the Bed WeU. 

Neal Malone. 



»8 aooiher muter-hiad like Carleton's should appear, it ia in his pages, and 
i, that fatnre generatioiis mist look fbr the tmest aaul ftiUest Dioitore of the 
uantry, who will ere lon^ haye passed away from the tronDled land, and 
I recorcb of history." — EdtnburghMnUw, 
J — ^intensely JxititL,**— Blackwood, 

In fcap 16mo, price Is. sewed wrapper. 

5 NEW TALE OF A TUB. By F. W. N. Baylby. 

llustrated by Engravings reduced from the original Drawings by 

r. 

and hnmoor from b^inning to end."— iltttffusMi. 



P. R. JAKBS'S irOVBXiS AX9 TAZiBS. 

Price Is. each, boards. 
Eva St. Glair. | Kargaret OraliaiiL 



Price Is. 6d. each, boards. 



inrt 

la Stuart 

VeiL 


Forest Days. 
Forgery. 
Oentlemaa of Old 




SehooL 


iamp« 

leaau 

of Blireiiatda. 

art. 


Heidelberg. 
Jaoqusrie. 
Xing*! Kighway. 
Xaa^t-Armt. 


rme. 
Seir. 


ICary of Burgundy. 
Mj Aunt P<mtr»M 



One in a Xhonsatid. 

Bobber. 

Bose D'Albret 

Busiell. 

Sir Theodore Brough- 

ton. 
Stepmother. 
Whim and its Cobm* 

<V5&AafiM^« 
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O. P. B. JAMES'S NOVELS ft TAIXS ioMCmid, 
Price 28. each, boards ; or in doth gilt, 2i. 6d. 



Briifftnd. 

XHi^nley. 
Oowrie. 

Xorley XnflelB* 
BidheUeiL 



Henry Kasterton, 

Henry of OniM. 

Hn^pienot* 

John Kanton HalL 

Philip Angaitai. 

iBmnggler. 



I Woodaui. 

' OlF«y. 

Leonora VOna 
Old BomhiiM. 
ThaBlaeklMli; 
Tioondnoft. 



*«* Mr. James'f KoTela enjoy a woiid-wide repataAioe, uA,^ 
the ezoepiion of Bulwer Lytton, no author ia so egt e ne i iwly wri. 
woriu, from the purity of their ftyle, are uniTereallj aihnHtOT ill»r 
dube, Mechanioe' Inatitutiona, and private famiKea. 



movTZiSBas's stawbaso uovmul 

In fcap Svo, price Za, 6d. each, doth gilt. 

Tbia OoUeetion now oomprisee the beet Norda of our mora tMm 
▲nthon. Thid Tolumes are all printed on good paper, witii an JSttm 
tion, and form, without exception, the beat ana obeapatt ooOwtMi^ 
light reading that ia anywhere to be obtained. 

ThefoUowing are now rMci|y .«-* 

1. Xonaaoe of War, By Jamea Grant. 
S. Fetar Simple. By Captain Marryat. 
8. Adventnres of an Aide-de-Oaoip. By James Grant. 

4. WhitefSriara. By the Author of " WhitabaU.*' 

5. Storiea of Waterloo. By W. H. Maxwell. 

6. Jaaper Lyle. By Mrs. Ward. 

7. Kothers and Banghtere. By Mra. Gore. 

8. Seottifh Cayalier. By James Grant. 

9. The OouLtry Oorate. By GMg. 
10.. Trevelyan. By Lady Scott. 

11. Captain Blake ; or, My Life. By W. H. HaxwelL 
18. Tylnay Hall. By Thomas Hood. 

14. Whitehall. By the Author of ''Whitelrian." 

15. Clan Albyn. By Mra. Jdmatona. 

16. CflBaar Borgia. By the Author of " WUtefriars.** 

17. The SeottluL Ohiefe. By Misa Porter. 

18. Lanoaahire WitdLOf. By W. H. Alnaworth^ ^ 

19. Tower of London. By W. H. Ainaworth. 

20. The Family Fend. By the Author of '* Alderman Balpk* 

21. Frank Hilton ; or, The Qneen'a Own. By Jamea Grant. 

22. The Tellow Frigate. By Jamea Grant. 

24. The Three Xniketeera. By Alexandre Pumaa. 

25. The Bivonae. By W. H. Maxwell. 
'26. Th» Soldier •« I*y«** >J.'»».^arj, 

27. AdTWitwei ot Xr.lMbTisTr. >i K&w^^^s&a^ 



•^ 



Fidum. 



BOUTIjKDGB'S STANBABD NOVELB-Hmtkmei. 



28. Jacob Faithftil. By Captain Marryat. 

29. Japhet in Searoh of a Father. By Captain Marryat. 
l80. The King's Own. By Captain Marryat. 

81. Mr. Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryat. 
d2. Kewton Forster. By Captain Marryat. 

83. The Pacha of Many Tales. By Captain Marryat. 

84. Battlin the Beefer. Edited by Captun Marryat. 
«r5. The Poacher. By Captain Marryat. 

86. The Phantom Ship. By Captain Marryat. 
87* The Dog Fiend. By Captain Marryat. 

85. Pereival Keene. By Captain Marryat. 
89. Hector 0*Halloran. By W. H. Maxwell. 

40. The Pottleton Legacy. By Albert Smith. 

41. The Pastor's Fireside. By Miss Porter. 

42. My Consin Hioholas. By Ingoldsby. 

43. The Black Dragoons. By James Grant. 

44. Arthur O'Leary. By Charles Lever. 

45. Scattergood Family. By Albert Smith. 

46. Lnok is Everything ; or, Brian O'Linn. By W. H. MsxwelL 

47. Bofhwell ; or, the Days of Mary of Scotland. By James Qnunt, 

48. Christopher Tadpole. By Albert Smith. 

49. Valentine Vox, the VentrilociaiBt. By Henry Cockton. 

50. Sir Boland Ashton. By Lady Catharine Long. 

51. Twen^ Years Alter. By Akxandre IHimas. 

52. The First Lientenant's Story. By Lady Catharine Long. 

53. Marguerite de Valois. By Alexandre Dumas. 

54. Owen Tudor. By the Author of " Whitefriars." 

65. Jane Seton ; or, the Queen's Advocate. By James Grant. 

56. Philip Bollo ; or, the Scottish Musketeers. By James Grant 

57. Perkin Warbeck. By the Author of '' Frankenstein." 

58. The Two Convicts. By Frederick Gerstaecker. 

59. Deeds, not Words. By M. Bell. 

60. Feathered Arrow. By F. Crerstaecker. . 

61. Con Cregan ; or, the Irish Oil Bias. 

62. Old St Paul's. By W. Harrison Alnsworth. 

63. Prairie Bird. By Hon. C. H. Murray. 

64. Petticoat Government. By Mrs. TroUope. 

66. Laddtt of Gold. By R. BelL 

66. Maid of Orleans. By the Author of *' WhitefriaM.* 

67. The Greatest Plague of Life. By Mayhew. 

68. The Millionaire. By D. CotteUow 

69. Colin Clink. By C. Hooton. 

70. Brigand. By G. P. R. James. 

71. The Convict By G. P. R. James. 

72. Damley. By G. P. B. James. 

73. Gowrie. By G. P. R. James. 

74. Morley Emstein. By G. P. R. James. 

75. BidMlie*. By 0. P. B. James. 

76. Henry Masterton. By G. P. B. Jamsa. 



20 Standard and Popular Works. 

BOUTLEDOITS STANDARD NOYKLS— eoiHimieiL 

77. Henry of Guise. By G. P. R. James. 

78. Huguenot. ByG. P. R. James. 

79. John XantonHall. By G. P. R. James. 

80. Philip AngnitOB. By G. P. R. James. 

81. The Smuggler. By G. P. R. James. 

82. Woodman. By G. P. B. James. 
88. The Oipiy. By G. P. R. James. 

84. Hmrietta Temple. By Disraeli. 

85. Vivian Orey. By Disraeh. 

B^, Will He Karxy Her 1 By John Lang. 

87. Leonora S'0»m>. By G. P. R. James. 

88. One Fault By Mrs. Trollope. 

89. Salathiel. By Dr. Groly. 

90. Secret of a Life. By M. M. BelL 

91. Old Dominion (The). By G. P. R. James. 

92. Bory O'More. By Samuel Lover. 

98. The Manoeuvring Xother. By the Author of '' The Flirt,** 

94. The Half-Brothers. By Alexandre Dumas. 

95. The Ex-Wife. By John Lang. 

96. The Two Frigates. By the Author of *' The Green Hand." 

AZirSWORTB'S {W. Harrison) "WOSKS. 

In foap 8vo, prioe Is. each, boards. 
St James's. | James IL (Edited by.) 



Prioe Is. 6d. eaeh, boards. 

The Miser's Daughter. 

Rookwood. 

Spendthrift 



Windsor Castle. 
Criehton. 
Guy Fawkes. 



Prioe 2s. eaeh, boards. 

Tower of London. I Lanoashire Witches. 

Old St Paul's. j FUteh of Bacon. 



<i 



A cheap edition of ICr. AJnfwoith's noTeli is sow being niiblished* and thi 
ire doabt not will enable thovuMOida to poeteu what thonaanas bare before beei 
able to admire and oOTet" 

AVSTBir'S (Kisft) WOS&S. 

Jjo. foap 8yo|y prioe Is. 6d. each, boards. 

Mansfield Paxt. | Persuaaion, and 

£»ma. I Vorthanger Abbey. 

""Miu Ansten has a taXenit fot ikMoiSiJiina ^3ba \B:«<&.^«nk»G&A^%gMl tmmiiw%^ 
«baraoten of erery-day Me, whkih Va V> xo^^ba istfMfe ^Q&&»AQiV vwT^i^ 
"' milter Scott. 



Fiction. 
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1^ BVXiWSR XiTTTOir'S (Sir Bdward) WORKS. 

In feap 8yo, price Us, each, boards. 
Leila ; or, the Siege of Granada. | Pilgrims of the Bhine (The) 

In fcap Syo, price Is. 6d. each, boards. 



Lncretia. 

Felham. 

DevereTiz. 

Disowned (The). 

Last Days of Pompeii (The). 

Eugene Aram. 



Zanoni 

Godolphin. 

Paul Clifford. 

Alice ; or, the Kyiteries. 

Ernest Maltravers. 



In fcap 8yo, price 28 each, boards. 



Xy Hovel. 2 toIb. 
Harold. 



Caztons (The). 
Last of the Barons. 
Hight and Homing. 



«« 



' TSfow that the works <^ Bnf^aiid't greMfst noveliflt can be obtained for a ftir 
riuUmn, we oaa hardly imagiiie there will De any library, howey^ small, without 



CARXiSTOir'S (W.) TAXiSS AWD STOSZB8. 

In fcap 8to, price Is. 6d. each, or in cloth, 2s. 



Three Tasks, Shane Padh't Wed- 
ding, ftc. (The). 
Fardarongha the lliser. 



Emigrants (The). 



Poor Scholar, WUdgoose Lodges, 

fte. (The). 
Tithe Proetor (The). 



n ' 



Unless another maater-hand Uke Oarleton's shoxdd appear, it is to his pages, and 
his alone, that fature generations most look for the truest and Aillest piotare <n the 
Irish peasantrj, who will ere long Ware passed tmtj teom the tet>ablea land and the 
tecords ef histoiy."— J2tftH6i»r^A JK«vmw. 



CROWB'S (Kn.) WORB.S. 



In fcap SvOf Is. 6d. eacb^ bds. 

light and Darkness. 
Lilly Dawson. 



In fcap 8to, 28. each, bds. 

Snsan Hopley. 

Hight Side of Hatnre (The). 

Iduiy Lookwood. 



*' lira. Orowe has a olfumeis and plain foree of style, and a power in giring reaHty 
fo a scene, by accnmnlating a nwnber of adnute deUuSfihaitMc^BAik^Qa Vse&e^^ 
T>eioe,**—Jb0rd«m Bannmr, 



Standard and Popular Works. 



m {9. T.) "WO 



In £oap 8to^ price !■• 6cL 

Lait of tlie Ifohlaani (The). 

8p7(T]ie). 

llonel Liaoolii. 

PUot (The). 

Koneen (The). 

Sea Idoni (The). 

Borderen, or Heatheotet (The). 

Bravo (The). 

Homeward BeiDid. 

Afloat and Aehmre. 

Satanitoe. 

Wyandotte. 

Mark's Beel 

« Cooper oonstraoti enthnUioff itoriee, wldoh liold im in TrmafhloM saiiMDse. m 
make our brows attemAtelj palBd with awe and terror, or fltuhad wUbwm 

cn firom 



each, bQ«rd% or in doth, 2i. 

■ DeerBlayor (The). 
Oak OpeniBira (the). 
Pathfinder (The). 
Headaman, (The). 
Water Witoh (The). 
Two Admirals (Kie). 
Miles Wallingfbrd. 
Prairie (The) 
Bed Bover (Tlia). 
Bve BfBnghasi. 
Heidenmaner (Thie), 
Preoantion. 
Bed Myers. 



cniotion t idieii onee taken up, tlwj are so fiwcinatuM^ Uuift we 
en from beeamiing to end, pantiiiff to anrire at the^GiUinip 



r-DtoKi 



DVaiAS' (Alexandre) WO: 

In fcap 8yo, price 2b. 6d. each yolume, dotli boards. 

The Vieomte do Bragelonne. 2 Yds. 
Count of Monte Cristo. 1 vol. 

"The 'Tioomte de Brageloxme/ which has been mooh inquired tat is the 
nletion of those celebrated tales, the * Three Musketeers' and 'Twenty Yr^— * 



U&OUIWU VA. IIUWW WD.WAWWVU, OTUCB, WUK? AU&«» Ma.««>AV»BVU. B CBUU ' X'WenVV XeaTS Aftff*' 

In this series of woiAa^ A. IKiznas has selected a moeterentfol period u the histotr •( 
Franoe-^the days of Kichelieo, Masarin, and the earlj manhood at Louis the Foo^ 
teenth. The anthor^s pxindpal aim has been to derelop a peraonuffe pMtjfjlf^ 
bdonginirto this period. The Oascon soldier and adTenturer, S^StansaJbii 
what a Baleiffh was in history and a Qointin Dnrward in flotioaL SSShtmt 
astute, shrewd, ind e fatigable, almost invincible— befiore hia TackMw ^pHUffifj jl^ 
oolties are but chimeras, obstacles thin atr. In a word, the ' Vieoiute de Bnc^ 
fenne* Tnainteins the character of its two predecessors, and the three form ^ iS 
interesting and suggestire works we hare read for many years." 

Price 2b. each, boardsy or in oloih, gilt^ 28. 0d. 



Three Knsketeers (The). 
Twenty Years After. 



Margoerite de Valoii. 
ThA Half-Brothen. 



EDGBWORTH'S (Miss) WOSBLS. 
In fcap 8vo^ price Is. each^ boards, or in dtoth. Is. M* 

The Absentee. | XanoBfavxing. 

Bnnoi I Yivian. 

** Sir Walter Scott, in spealdng of Miss Edgeworth, says that tlie rich huBon 

ptthetia tendcmessL and admirable tact that she displayed in her A^ ^^h tt ^ 

rtsmstwy led Um firtb to thiak that something might be attempted Ibr hii o«i 

O tfim(fy of the same Und with thiit 'w^i^lSiaft £«Si9!s^rai^ tssiAngaaMI^ - ~*^* itad At 



xcMMam wosKS. 

In foap $j^ pn^ Is. tf cL mcA^ boaitb, or in cloth, 2i. 
*^nidSport8ofthtlterW6tt(the). I Pirates of the IfiitiMippi (Om). 



^^ce 2s. boaidi or Za, 6d. cloth. 

Two CoiiTiets (Dtb), 
The Feathered Anow. 



Price Is. boards. 
Sannted HoiiM (The). 



«« Our Miihor my to deMghA in reoonntinf ths ttifriiig hieMeiits of boah Hfe 
rfim** wild prairie. When natore souv injier erandest moods, the spirit ofman par- 



of ■omeUung of th* ilUaiiitabl*. It ii tUs fMifl^, combined with the lore of 
ttdT«ntiire, that pronuDti maor to <iait ttat hoBM of thwr iiittben, and to go fbrth ia 
of th« atraage, the wondarftd, m4 the irfld*''--l)Mwi4»ert 2Wi^^ 

aoaS'S (Kra.) WOSKS. 

In fcap 8to» prioe Is. 6d. «acb| boards, or In dotiky 2s. 



Beir of Selwood (Thie). 
Dowager (The). 
Pin MoBey. 



•elf; or, the KiRow, Harrow 

World. 
Money Lender (The). 



«<Mr8. Gore is one of the most popular writen of the day ; her works are all pio- 
I tirea of existing liiis and manners/' ^ 

^ aUJkMT'B (Jameft) WOR8L8. 

In fcap 8to, pfioe 2b. eadi, boards, or in doth gilt, 2s. 6d« 



Harry Ogilvie. 

Prank Hilton. 

Tellow Frigate (The). 
f Bomanee of War (The), 

j Scottish Cayalier (The). 



Bothwell. 

JaneSeton. 

PhiUp Hollo. 

Adventures of •& Ald*4«- 

Camp(The). 



*<The author of * The Bomaaoe of War* deserres the pomdafttj whieh baa made 
Mm, perhaps, the meet read of living norelists. His tales are fbU of life and 
action, and!^ms soldier spirit and turn for adventure canrr him suooeaaftiBy 
throng with a sUU in namitiTe whiah ev«D the author of * Ohariea O'MaB^ mMsm 
showSy 

m^lMTOBM'B (KiMi) WOWMM. 

Prioe It. boards. 
Ohamt and CkmnteMSkanu. 

Prioe Is. 6d. boaris. 

l^olet; or, Pound at Last 

^lOafMlntodi^a style TCBiads the reader ft>rdb3|y of Mips BdiBiviett sad Hau 
Opio} anhirbookaiMdtatohighaMval9ftM^lBS,aadciaS^-i|(A>^ 
pvopose and deep in aifeotion," 



]4 Stamdard and PopvUoT Works. 



BUkSSTAT'S (Oaptaln) 'W'O 

In feap 8to, price Is. 6d. each, boards. 

Httwton Foriter. 
Dog Fiend (The), 
▼alerie. (Edited.) 
Poacher (The). 



Peter Simple. 

Xidshipman Easy (Kr.). 

King's Own (The). 

Battlin the Beefer. (Edited.) 

Jacob Faithftal. 

Japhet in Search of a Father. 

Pacha of Many Tales (The). 



Phantom Ship (The). 
Peroival Keene. 
Naval Officer (The). 



"Manyat't works abound in bnmonr— real, imaffectecL buoyaoi, oreHbi 
homonr. Many bits of his writings strongly remind na of l^okens. He it u is 
rigible jokrar, andfreqnentty relates snoh strange anecdotes and adTentam, that 
l^oomieet hypoobondriao oonid not read them without involantarify indnlginf n 
unwonted kizniy of a heartf oaohinnation." — DubUn UnimmtUy Magannt. 

MAZWSZiZi'S (W. B.) "WO&KS. 

In fbap 8to, price Xs. 6d. each, boards, or in cloth, 28. 

The Stories of Waterloo. I "^Id Sports and Adyentoni 

Oaptaln O'Snlllyan. | Flood and Field. 

In fcap 8vo, price 2s. eech| boards, or in doth gilt, 28. 6d. 



Lnck is Everything. 



Hector O'Halloran. 



Bivonae (The). Captain Blake ; or, Xy Lift. 



"Maxwell's tales are written in a bold, soldier-like vkjltb^ firee e^envgcb 
BiiMwrgk B§pUm, 

PO&TBVS (The KliMieB) 'WOMMLS. 

In fcap 8to, 28. each, boards. In fcap 8to, Xm. Cd. each, bo 

Soottish Ohieili (The). Seelnse of Korwny. 

Pastor's Fireside (The). Knight of Saint John (The) 

" Miss Porter^s works are inmalar in ererr sense of the word; they are mm 
with as mndi pleaBoe and aridity as when tney were originaUj pnbhahed.** 

«* SOOKZNOBAM'* (The Author of). 
In fcap 8to, Xs. 6d. eadi, boards. 

Bookingham; or, the Tennger i Xleetnu ASaUof Xbdm 
Brother. | 

Price 1m, boards. 
Love and Ambition. 

""AU the woiks of this author bear the imprint of a 

to be OQirfbiimiQyidiriMh^ha dsiobatksQrau^HIBtbK in tte 




Fidtion. Sff 

Bfrs. TROXiIjOPII'S WOSKS. 

In fcap 8vo, price 2s. each, boards, or in oloth ^t, 2s. 6d. 
Petticoat Oovemment. | One Fault. 

Also^ price Xs. 6d. boards. 
The Ward. 

GBSAZiD GaZFFXN'S WORKS. 

In fcap 8yo^ price Xs. 6d. each, boards, or in cloi&, 28. 

The Collegiaxui. | The filvalB. 

The Himster FeitivalB. 



Price 28. each^ boards^ or 2s. 6d. cloth extra. 

The Cloekmaker. I The Attaehe ; or, Sam SUok ia 

I Sngland. 

Price Xs. 6d. boards, or 28. doth extra. 
Idli in a Steamer. 

SMXTB'S (Albert) WORKS. 

In fcap 8vo, price 28. each, boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

Adventures of Xr. Ledbury (The). | Scattergood Family (The). 
CSiriBtopher Tadpole. | Pottleton Legaey (The). 

And price Xb. 6d. boards. 
The HarehioneM of Brinvilliers, the Poisoner of the 17th Century. 

** Albert Smith's name, m thesaihor ottaj work, k oatte raffieient to proTe that^ 
ft is an interesting one, and one that oaa b« read with pteasure by erery one." 



«• WHITBraiASS " (The Antbor of). 
In fcap 8vo, price 2s. each, boards, or in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 



Whitefriars ; or, the Dayi of 

Charles II. 
The Xaid of Orleans. 

Owen 



Whitehall; or, the Bayi of 

Charles I. 
CsBsar Borgia. 
Tndor. 



Price Xs. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth gilt. 
The Gold Worshippers. 

*< The author of 'Whitefrian* has won for himself a woxld-wide fiuBA\%a& 
■M eageriy sought after ; thejwill abo beac leadinA % MOonJl 1n^. 
«E4eal that so few books ara able to itand,** 



Skmdard and P<fptdar Works. 



In 1 ToL price 48. 6d. doth lettered. 

AmaliA. Whh l^i^t lUiistnitions 
lijPliii. 



Tom Jonet. Slusti 
Phis. 



Price 38. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Joseph Andrewi. Illustrated by Phis. 

"mme uid ihower h»Te Tery little damaged I^elding's novelfl. Hii 
«niamen,t» ve^ p«riiaM, of tke oraMteetare of » pMt age, bat the Imi 
ftrong and lofty, of aanurable proportions, masterpieces of eenioa, ant 
itf workmanlike skilL As » piotttre of mumers, the nord, or ' Tom Joi 
ezqnirite : as » work of con str uethii, fvite ft wottdar. The by-plaj of 
power of obaarraticm, the multiped f eliostons tarns of thoiifl;ht, tiie yar 
of the great oomieepLe, keep the reader in a perpetual "^"^iration and 
IF. If. Thaekmrag, 

SMOZiIiBTT'S WO&S.8. 

In 1 ToL prioe 38. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Humphrey Clinker. Pktes hy t Boderiok Baadom. 
Phiz. I Pbis. 

In 1 ToL price %b, 6d. doth lettered. 
Peregrine Pidde. Phttes by Phis. 

** He had tiie keenest peroeptbe ihediy, aad described what ha aaw^ 
id relish ttd deHfdrtni bfoad hemoor. I think Uada Boiwliiie i 
Bandom' is as gooa a character as Sqaixe Western himself; andMr. 
Welsh epotheoaiy, is as pleaisB* as Dr. Gains. The novel of 'Hmnpl 
is,IdoaiBk,lhe«Mith«ghaUaBkOfythathas ever been wimam atos 
art ol novel-writing began. Winifred Jenkins and Tabitiba Brambli 
Bngtiwhmen on the grin for ages yet to come, and in their lettera and 
tiieir lores there is ap^petoal nmnt of fparidiog Itmghtfir aa iaea 
Sladad't wdl*"— IF. M, Xktu kn'U§* 



In 1 ToL post 8to, price Zs. 6d. doth g^ 

TTNOLB TOITS CABIN; or, life Amongst th 

^ By Mn. Srown. With Two Slnstrnticn^ and a Prefii 
eaqpresBly for this Edition by the Earl of Carlide. 

Also, price 38. 6d. dolh ffilt^ an Illustrated Edition^ wi 
EngraTings from dedgns by John Gilbert, W. Harvey, fte. 

"This is a storing and thriltinff book--written on behalf of the pooi 
paces are animated, vhrid^jBapBe, jgenial, nd homas. The dramaSe i 
to the inventive genins. There is t& staom of <»iginal power in everr 
iJMes in general we abominate, bat the preCaoe of the Bar! of Oarliale ia i 
■iiiqaflb ** ^ ^''■^ <^ BMiiBorabla aioeptlo] 



fi$S3fe£iaS!?te"'' '-"*-^* ^»^- 



n 



Traveh, Ti^yaqmyix, ST 



X 



c« 



In fcap 8yo, price 3ii. M< dotii eztr% or #f. dlo% gilt edges. 

AMPLIGHTBR (The). With lUustrBtioiis by Joha 

Gilbert. The Third Edition. 
TUi giMt remanee is the xnoft eztraorcUiiary tad thriUiiif tal« of modm 



« ' The Lamplighter* is one of the most orighial, interesting, tad graphio talM 
Ihat haye i^peareid, and will shed many a raj around firesides and in neartt where 
BoWy it maj be, tbare ii nnch darkneei and deepair."— So«to» DoiZy £m. 

In 1 vol. pott 8vOy price 38. M. cloth lettered. 

THE GABIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. By F. J. 
Wkbb. With Preface by Mrs. Stotte, and an Introduction by 
Iiord Bbouoham. 

"I take pleaame in reeonunending tUs simple and tmthftdlT-told stotr to the 
Bttention asd interest of the friendi of progresa aad hnmaiutj in Eni^d."'^ 
JK B, Stowe. 

In*l voL poet Svo, price Sb. 6d. cloth extra, or ibs. doth, g^t edges 
"TTiriDE, WIDE WORLD CThe). By Misa WE?rHEBBLi* 

▼ ▼ With Eight Blnstnitions by W. Harvey. The Tenth Thousand. 

*< As fkr as we know the esrlr historj ot the * Wide, Wide WorUL' it was flnt 
ibonglit to be presented to nice little oris ; elder sisters were soonifoond jporing over 
the TOlnmes ; next, mothers wondered at the speU that coold so encham the more 
"Volatile spirits of the household. After this, papas were not very difflcnlt to con 
fart ^ tbr papas like to iisel thdr evea aoiatea aomethnea witk emotionaaiore genslhHn 
than those excited at the Stock Bzohaage or in the counting-house."— iTorM Ame^ 
riean Beviewfir Januarg. 

In fcap 8vo, price 6d. fancy boards. 
J TOTTERY. By Mrs. JoKW, of Pantglaa. 

« <<The teraeneaa of diahigae^ keen fnsiffht into ohaneter, and abiUty to ifetve a 
} cbaaradDg atory, woald task the powera of the moat azperieneed profesnonal fifeemy 
^ labourer." — u>urt Journal, 

y In kap 8tO| price Cd. fancy boarde^ 

A DAY WITH THE BROOKSIDE HARRIERa 
By Sir BiOHABO Livura^ Bart., M.P. 

<*Tha author has a goasipin^fiMaOiar, agreeably aad natural style of jotting dewa 
ills thoughts, without committing the dreadftd am of amateurs, that of atralniDf 
after fun, and eternally poking jokies at their TCader8."-«-0nr< JcmnuU* 
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In 1 ToL price 5b. doth gilK 

OtJTRAM AND HAVELOOK'S PERSIAN CAM- 
PAIGN. By Capt. G. H. Hunt, 78th Highlanders ; to whieb ia 
prefixed a Snmmary of Persian History. With BightThxted Lithognaphiy 
m)m designs by the Author. 

"The gallant narrator ofthe Persian Oampaiat fivad to tike Ma y et la . ^^ 
SJorious advance on Cawnpora, where he periahML oC cfectec^, 'B^>& tmn\t\ mm>. 
•orviTe among those who deeerre weU of thieax Qoonte^r-^idlMMMaa* 



t8 Standard and Poputar Worlu. 



LATEST BOOK ON CHIKA. 
In post 8vo, price 6b. cloth lettered. 

CHINA IN 1857-58. By G. Wingrovk i 
printed (by permission) from The Times, with gieai 
corrections by the Author. Illastrated with Maps, Plan 
ofYeh. 

'*The letten whioh are here collected oontain the most aeci 
which h&8 yet been hud before the world on the subject of (%ixi» 
It is BcarceJT necessarj for as to add, that no more important subk 
attention of the present generation."— -TVmim. 

" Mr. Oooke is a graphic writer as weU as a shrewd obserrer, and 
read with interest li^manj who care nothing at all for the bearu 
trade."— .EeoiMNttM^. 

*' His descriptions of the fights and siege operations ax« Bketohe« 
Tigoroos touch ; and all that came under his notioe, of manners, o 
ties, or information, he details powerfully and distiMctlj." lAimxu 

*'The author of tnese letters has won for himself the repntatioi 
minute, shrewd, and sensible obserrerof men and things, and of a ^ 
is easr, prompt, spruce, lively, and ^phic." — Critic. 

"With good Droad sense and gemal humour Hr. Cooke unites a ] 
of n^d perception^ a most laudable truthfolnefs of purpose am 
■nsurpassed, even m these davs of pictorial writing, fbr giriug a i 
of any object he wishes to aescribe. The rapidity, sharpness, a 
which this process is effected are reallj marrelloBs. — Dai3^ Ifmu, 

In post Syo, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, or with gilt i 

WAYSIDE PICTURES— through Franc 
Belginm, and Up the Bhine. Bj Kobbst Bsi^ '^ 
Illnstrations and Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 

''The whole of this work has been thoroughly revised, some 
written, and the local information respecting the places Tisited broi 
present moment, so that on the lines of route traversed it wiU be Ibi 
Talae to the tourist. The whole of that section relating to the "RK^ 
the aseent of the Drachenfels, the rirer to Majrence, 'Wiesbaden, Bn 
Jbe., has been added to the original work, and is now published Ibr 

Fourth Edition. In post 8to, price Ca. doth I«4 

TURKEY, RUSSIA, the BLACK SEA, 
CASSIA By Capt. Spbnoxb. Containing many 11 
dnding Views of Odessa^ Sebastopol, and Four Portraits- ix 
Snltan,the Czar, Schamyl^ and a C^assian Ladj. Wit] 
Seat of War. 

"This work Is ftdl of infonnsttion. Osptain Speneer has iran 
round and through the Turkish empire, ae speaks the langnase ol 
enters with lore uto the fiMlings of the people. Asaferg^deil wo 
find."— ^f/beiMiMi. . ^ 

In feap 8to, price 2s. 6d. oloth extra. 

rpURKBY. ByTHBRoviKaENGLisHiiAK. Bei 
-■- from Life, partly reprinted from "HonsehoM Words.' 
^onmnd. 

^'lUs work pos s esse s an espeoisl interest, and will be read w 
•ad adrtntaae to aH who «Kine Vntanil inv^as^ Toxkey. or wonli 



Travels, Voyages, ^c, S9 

In 1 vol. price 78. 6d. post Svo, doth lettered. 

UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN' SICILY, CALA- 
BRIA, AND ON THE TOP OF MOUNT -SrCNA By the 
Luthor of ''Unprotected Females in Norway." With Coloured 
HlostrationB. 

In 1 Tol. price 78. 6d. doth lettered. 

UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY ; or^ The 
Pleasantest Way of Trayelling there, passing through Denmark 
gid Sweden. With many Woodcuts, and Three Coloured illustrations. 

" A sparUine Tdu]#e, dashed off bj a young dame, artUt in words, in colours, and 
B thoughts, and making a Tery cascade of light, fresh, natural talk on trarel, an^ on 
hib joys, griefs, humours, terrors, and enjoyments of the f jelda and fiords of the tar 
lorth."- "Athefutum. 

** That two such traydlers should cross the desolate Logne i^eld^ and penetrate 
viiere no ladies, uid iikleed few gentlemen, hare ever preceded them, is a fur ground 
Soar boastfulnees. But the chief ground for commending their bold undertaoUg is 
lie light, x^easant, and ladylike spirit in which its difficulties were encountered iad 
fefere described. A ' Mark Taplisy' treatment of the asperities of foreign travel is 
fednirable in man or woman." — Timet, 

In 1 ToL post Syo, price 5s. cloth ^t. 

LANDS OF THE SLAVE AND THE FREE; or, 
Cuba, the United States, and America. By the Hon. Chables 
ICuBBAT. With many Illustrations. 

'* There is a racy, life-warm humour about the author, which makes the current of 
aia jiarrative merry and musical aa a hill-side brook. We would only adrise the 
^ader of a good book to take it down with him to rural or sea-side retreats. And aa 
or the author, we will say of him, as Falstaff of good Master Brook, ' I da deaira 
Uf thee a better acquaintance.' "—lUiuiraled London Newt. 

In fcap 8to, price Zs. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth. 

KANSAS ; or, Squatter Life and Border War&re jai the 
Far West. By T. H. Gladstone. Eeprinted from The Times, 
ivith Additions and Corrections. With Two Illustrations and a Map 
rota original sources. 

.«« Becent events in the United States have in no degree diminished the attxaotiTe- 
1408 of the subject of Kansas ; and to such persons who ma^ desire to acquire, with- 
Kot much trouUe, information upon some ox the more prominent facts of the unhappy 
STorth and South affiray. we commend these depositions of one who appears to be a 
Inedible witness as the Seat guide we yet know.^'— ^fAenoKm. 

In 1 Yol. post Sto, price 6s. cloth ^t. 

LIFE IN CHINA. By Rev. W. C. Milne, M.A., for 
many years Missionary among the Chinese. With Illustralions and 
Mgpinal Maps of Ningpo, Shanghai, China Proper, Inland IVip from 
^ingpo to Canton, from Sketches by the Author. The Third Thousand. 
With additions. 

«<Ifext to Mr. Fortune, we should feel indined to place Mr. Milne; like Mr. 
B^ortune, he entered into tne homes and daily Ufe of the people, in a manner which 
ynif a man speaking tlie language, and baring some actoal purpose, can do."— 
Kpeeiator. 

** A book which for clearness and copiousness of its information on China. Mi 
CkMiltifarious contents, its ' sun pictures' of scenery, men, and mannee^^ Sa^*0&» >w^ 
^ the sages' is unique-^more to be relied upon tnua "Rxxtf % fat Vaa \aFoa Q«fe?CTk^ i » »<M 
cu^re comprehennre in it§ range than Fortune' a.**— iNottcoi^foTtmA, 



80 Standard ana Popular Works. 



8TAVBABD TRAVELS, fte.-— CHEAP SDITIOirS. 

In foap 8vo, prioe 28. each, cloth extra. 

1. Arotio Bae^ns (The). New Edition. By P. L. Simmondi. 
a. Highland! and Ulands of Beoiland. Bj W. H. MazwelL 
8. Two Yean hefbre the Hast By B. H. Dana. 

4. City of the Snltaa (The). By Miss Pardoe. 

5. Hochelaga, or Engiand in the Hew World. Edited bj 

Warburton. 

7. Sumy Kemorief of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. Stowe. 

8. AMcan Slaver (Twenty Years of an). By Captain Canot 

9. Aaerioa and the Amerieans. By W. £. Baxter, M.P. 

In fcap SrOy prioe Xs. 6d. each, cloth extra. 

10. Hidshipman (The), or Lifie at Sea. By W. F. Hant. 

11. Swltserland and Baek Again. By Walter White. 

12. Boving Englishman (The), Sketehes from life. 
18. Bormah and tha Bnrmese. By K. B. Mackenzie. 

14. Crimea (The), ftom Eiertch to Ferekop. By C. W. Koch. 

15. Two French Artists in l^ain. By Ohaiies MacFariane. 



S O X B K O B. 

PB. BUCKI«Ain>'S BBIDOEWATEB TBBATISB. 
In 2 toIb. demy 8yo^ prioe 248. doth extra. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOaT, oonsidewd ^ 
reference to Natural Theology. By the late Very Bev. WniU 
BuoKLAVD, D.D., F.E.S. A New Edition, with additions by M^ 
Owen, F.B.&> Professor Phillips, M.A., M.I>., Mr. Bobeit Bni 
F.B.S., &c. Edited by Francis T. Baddand, M. A. With a Hfli 
of the Author, Steel Portrait, and Ninety FuU-Page SngraTinga 

" A work aa much distingtdshed for the industry and rneoarcili ^riddi fftinffiri 
ai for iU Mnentiflo prmdj^lei and phUosof^ieal news. The eztraoi " ' ^ 

thajpaaeral 
aaC while] 



ieatifloprindplM and phUMOf^iieal news. The eztraoi^iBarr aad kl 
which he ha8l)roiight v^ar tha. mqp of the jiaaeral rMidar, hMh 
jiutMi.»«vi;u mj numerous and splendid ambeUiumenta ; aiM* while his djii'iilmiis 
them ara dothed in simple and persj^icumia langvace* the MnenJ views to5 
thef lead have been presented to us m the hi^ieat tooe or a loftr and imnif 
eloquence. We have ourselTes neyer perused a work more truly faecinatinf era 
deeply calculated to Isave abiding im pr ess i o ns on the heart i aad if thisSiIl be 
general opinion, we are sure that it will be the source of ^» a^f ir araftiflAaliae Is 
•othor than the mora desired, though on hie pert, eqnallr^SemSdrmMdTlM 
renown."— JEciuiftMr^A JZivt«w. «^««iwiw.- 

•* That ■ the Heayens dedare the glory of God,' is a dedantaosk of Burietaail 
the telaarope of the astronomer has oonflrmad with prooft bevond thnV^i^STt 
ofHimwhrutteredit. That * 1^ Berth showeth Wh^S^I^^ If^^ML 
display of which has been reeerred for the later inyestigation of the srSisililris 
gist. lie has shown that what ignorance and presumptioii had uiraMmMS a 
only disorder and oonfhsion, era eminent ezamplea of c&dffa and mhSSZ* I 
what the Atheist declared to proceed from an eternal raooaaeioaL l^mMm ha 
nhig J and that in those sncoessiTe changes in the creation, in wfi^rax^eHB 
or powers might bepresumed to prevail, there is throuahoiit unA^^SmSi 
such a eontinui^ oTdMligu, luioh a harmookma oooaexioaofeoBSriimlirTUS 
show that thsyaNaUjDMts of a qwaa&iacL xw^awaaaa ^,^Jrz^!^^^f\^7Sl 
WflL**— fl^wttwaerfs Hogoehia, ^^ <»a aad tht ■•• 



In 1 ToL prkM 2i. M. olotii gilt, or £&. boards. 

IE OEBS OP HEAVEN; or, The Planetary and 
Stellar World*. A Popular Ezposition of the great Discoveries 
rheories of Modem Astronomy. By O. M. Mitohbll. Ninth 
OD, with many lUnstrations. 

ilia Tolnme eoataixit a graphle and popular azpoaition of tht craat diiooTtriaa 
roaomitwl satonM, inemdiBg thoM soade bj liord Bomo (ittanntod bT MTwal 
rings), Leyerrier, and Maedler. The Cincinnati Obaarratoiy owm iu origm 
remarkable interest ezdted by the deUverj of these Leotores to a taooeanoo 
w^ded audienoee." 

In fcap boards, price 28., or doth, 2s. 6d. 

EE MABVELS OP SCIENCE. By S. W. Fullom; 
rhe Eleventh Edition, with Blostrations. 



T. FnUom'i Mpnftatioa, as a mtOL of letters, is dssiTad froai his mnk eatitied 
Bfanrels of Scienoe and their Testimoay to Holr Writ/ which obtained for its 
r the Gold Xedal of Honour from the King of aauorer. It has now raaohad 
Tenth editftoB.**— Jfevf 2f and Vov^Mtt ^J[C, Jet^r^ton, 

In fbap 8vo, price 2b. Cd. half bound. 

[E RIPLB : AND HOW TO USE IT. By Hans 
Busk, M.A.| Pint Lieutenant^ Yiotoria Bifles. With numerous 
lotions. 

e Tsntiifa to sav that tiiis woric is an aocndsitiOB to all who are iakarested, 
oaUy or scientaea%, in tha ttodj of the Rifle aad its •flbets.*'-^jratfafy 

»cidedfythabeslworkontheiiil(}aotof Bifles that has appeared.**— Jh^JUo* 

(•on. 

mtaina an thai isiaqaisifts Unr the inatraotioii and goidaaee of tha joong rifle- 
— MamingFett, 

M espaiienoed *sbe^* Hr. Beak, wields the pen not less derarly than he does 
e-arm. We most s^ that, in Ml ite parts, the book is eminentlr deserving 
g ; aad we hail, with rwj great satisfiftetion, the appearance of a Dook wld^ 
emi^tens ns on a sabgeot upon which we are natoraJ]^ anzions to be iafimnad.** 
loUukiM MtnUd, 

In 1 ToL poft BrOf prioe 68. cloth gilt. 

[E MICBOSCOPE: its History, Gonstruction, and 
Ipp^cation. Third Edition^ with numerous Additions. By 
S nooa. Author of "Elements of Natural Philosophy," &c., 
tant-Suxgeon to the Boyal Ophthalmic Hcepital, Obaring Cross. 

lis book is intended Ibr tha vninitiafced, to whom we cordially recommrad it as 
al and tmstwortlnr gnida. It well deserves the popnlari^ to which it h«a 
J altslBed."— MM omd WtMign MetUeo-Okirwrfioal M§9Um. 
le ei^Mvienced mleroioopist will ibid in it not only mnoh that is new to him, 
oidnlds of desor^ptioea and sagrarings of ohjscts that, some time or other, have 
led his attention i whfkt tha genaral reader will flod in it mooh in«trufitw^ 
latioa. AltegetbaritisadisarTsdlgrposvlax'iraAuw&.ciM^^rit^ 
on the shelres of erary wtil-fanri|ilMAnDttgyr— Tha XmmmI. 
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Stoiiidard and Popular Worki, 



In 1 vol. post 8yo, price 3s. cloth extra. 

THE MICROSCOPE: being a Popular Descriptioni 
the most Instractive and Beautiful Objects for EzhibitioiL ' 
L. Lane Clabkb. 

*< No on^ who ifl in the poflSMsion of a miorosoope shoold be without this 
little work. It is the key to an inexhaustible fund of amusement and insfa 
oontsining, as it does, a desoription of many hundreds of wonderful mic 
objects, many of which would aerer occur to the reader's mind without being < 
diuly brought befiire him." 

Price 28. doth lettered. 

THE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF COLOUR, and 
application to the Fine Arts of Painting, Decoration of Buil 
Mosaic Woik, Twestiy and Carpet Weaving, Calico Printing, 
Paper Staining, Printing, lUumination, Landscape and Flower ~ 
ing. By M. E. Cheybeul, Director of the Dye Works of the Gol 
Translated by John Spantok. Illustrated vrith Designs. 

'* Every one whose business ha0 anything to do with the arrangement of ( 
ahoald possess this book. Its vslue has be^ uniTcrsally acknowleaged, hsiraig 1 
translated into various languages, althopgh but recently into our own." 

In 1 YoL fcap 8to, price 2s. cloth limp. 

NOVELTIES, INVENTIONS, and CURIOSITIES i 
AKTS and MANUFACTURES. By Gbobob Dodd, Author 
** Days at the Factories," " Curiosities of Industry," &c. 

** This Tolume presents a body of fiMsts that haye especial reference to what iti 
as well as important. Brery norel^, invention, or curiosRj that modem icii 
has brought to light is here explained in an easy uid natural style ; it not only fin 
a wondemd aid to memory, but is at the same time a recreatioH for leisure ; to 
BO arranged that any item required can be looked into, and the lateat partioalMi 
improvemedts in any branch of science examined." 



In 1 vol. demy Svo, 3s. 6d. oioth gplt, ot 3s. limp cloth. 

plhtlOSITIES OF INDUSTRY. — THE APPLII 
yj SCIENCES. By GsoBaB Dodd, Author of *'Days at 
Factories." 

*' The title ' Curiosities of Industry* will pretty dearly explain itself. Iffanv 
oesses are curious without being noTel ; manr are both novel and enrious. A 
reveal to us the store of strange and valuable uungs which science presents to t 
who know how to apply it in aid of industry ; many arise out of the discovexy of 
materials, and many more by new applications of old materials. Of all socli 
these ' Curiosities' composed. 

The Treatises are sold separately, sewed in wrappen, 3d. each, tix 

1. Glass and its Manufaetan. 

2. Iron and its Manufaoture. 

3. Wood and its Application. 

4. CalculatingandBeflnsteringlCaehliMS. 
6. India-rubber and Gutta ^roha. 

6. Industrial Ap^cations of Eleotrieity. 

7. GK)ld in the Mine, the Hint, and we 
Workshop. 



e. 

10. 
XL 

12. 
13. 

14. 



Paper— its AFplifiaJdoni tAdVWS on ^ Vvk. 



Printing— ita Modwn Yarieties. 
Cotton and Plax — % Contrast. 
Com and Bread — ^what they Ov 

Machinery. 
A Ship in the 19th Century. 
Fire and Li^t— Contrivance! 

their production. 
Wool and ffilk. For and Featba 
•Sha Ohemistcy of Maiiyfsetiirsi 
«taaaa'it«««K %Bft.^«tet Pw« 



ROUTLEOGE'S CHEAP LITERATURE. 



BV 'W. H. AINSl^ORTK. 

In fcap. Byo, price One Shilling, boards. 

SaiktJamks's. 

Price U, 6<f. each, boards. 

MisKR's Daughter. I Windsok Castlje. 

Guy Fawkes. I Crichtok. 

Spendthript. I ROOCWOOD. 

Price 2s. each, boards ; or in cloth gilt, 2*. iid. 

Tower of London. I Lancashire Witches. 

Oi^D St. Paul's. I Merttn Cutheroe. 

Flitch op Bacon. 

It is scarcely surprising that Harrison Ainsworth should have secured to him- 
a very wide popularity, when we ccmsider how happily he has chosen his 
nes. Sometimes, by the luckiest inspiration, a romance of captivating and en- 
illing fascinations, such as * Crichton,' the 'Admirable Crichton.'^ Some- 
es the scene and the very title of some renowned structure, a palace, a prison, 
I fortress. It is thus with the ' Tower of London,' « Windsor Castle,^ < Old 
Paul's,' &.C. But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth— who number thousands 
>n thousands— need hardly be informed of this; and now that a uniform edi- 
I of his works is published, we do not doubt but that this large number of 
lers even will be considerably increased."— Aun. 



In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling and Sixpence each, boards. 

Wild Sports op the Far West. | Piratbs op the IAisbissjppj. 

Price Two Shillings, boards, or cL 2», €d. 

Two Convicts (The). I Each por Himself. 

Feathered Arrow (The). | A Wipe to Order. 

Price One Shilling, boards. 
Haunted Hoitsb (The). | A Sailor's Adventures. 

Gerstaecker's books abound in adventure and 'scenes of excitement; and arc 
y equal, in that respect, to the stories either of Marryat, Cooper, or Dana." 



BV THB ROVING BNaXilSHMAN. 

In fcap. 8vo, price I*, boards. In fcap. 8vo, price 2s, boards. 

B Roving Englishman; or, I Turkey, by the Roving Englishman ; 

ketches on the Continoit. I being Sketches ftom Life. 

Who is unfamiliar with those brilliant sketches of naval, particularly the pie- 
*8 of Turkish life and manners, from the pen of the * Roving Englishman,* 
who does not hail their collection into a companionable-iisea volume witli 
ght?" 



BV UT. H. PRBSCOTT. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2s, each volume* boards; or cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Histort op the Rbion op Fbrdtnahs anw Icabblla. 2 vols. 
H isTOR Y OP the Conquest op M bzioo. 8 vols. 
History op thb Conquest op Peru. 2 vols. 
History op the Rbign op Philip the Second. 2 vols. 
History op thb Reign op Charl.es the Fifth. 2 vols. 

BroORAPHlCAL AND CRITICAL EsSAYS. 1 VOl. 

History op thb Rbion op Philip thr Smr.QrKi». \^ V 



\ 



ROUTLEDQE'S CHEAP LITERATURE. 



ROUTXiCDGS'S ORIGXNAZ. SrOVJSZiS. 

In Fancy Boarded Covers. 

1 Thb Cursk of Gold. {It.) By R. W. Jameson. 
3 Thk Srrp Sistsrs. {U.) By John Harwood. 
6 Frank HrLTON. (2«.) By James Grant. 

6 My Brothkr'8 Wifb. (It.Gd.) By Miss Edwards. 

7 Adrikn. (Is. 6rf.) By the Author of ** Zingra the Gipsy.* 

8 Ybllow Frtgatb. {2s.) By James Grant. 

10 Harry OoiLVia. (2s,) By James Grant. 

11 Ladder of Lifr. {U.6d.) By Miss Edwards. 

12 Tub Two Convicts. (2s.) By Frederick Gerstaecker. 

13 Dbbds, not Words. (2s.) By M. Bell. 

14 Tub Fkathbrxd Arrow. (2s.) By Frederick GerstaecktEp 

15 Tibs OF Kindred. ',\g.6d.) ByOwenWynn. 

16 Will hb Marry Hbr? (2s.) By John Lang. 

17 Sbcrbt of a Lifb. (2«.) By M. M. Bell. 

18 LovAL Heart; or, the Trappers. (U.6d,) 

19 Thk Ex-Wifb. {2s.) By John Lang. 

20 Arthur B LANE. (2^.) By James Grant. 

21 Highlanders of Glen Ora. {2s.) By James Grant 

22 Each for Himself. (2s.) Gerstaecker. 

23 Chief of thk Aucas. (2s.) By the Author of •* The Loyal Heart 

24 Murder will Out. (U. 6d,) By Mrs. Atkyns. 



BY AZiBJBRT SMITH. 

Price Two Shillings, boards; or in cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 

CflRlSTOPHBR TAOPOLB. I ADVRNTURKS OF Mr. LbDBCBT. 

Pottlxton LsflACY. I Scattbroood Family. 

Price Eighteenpcnce, boards, 

Thb Marchioness of Brinvilliers. * 

" Albert Smith's name, as the author of any work, is quite sufficient to pro 
that it is an interesting one, and one that can be read with pleasure by evi 
one." 



BV XiADV CATHARXNB ZaONG. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards; or, in cloth gilt, 2«. ed. 
Sir Roland AsHTON. | Tub First Lieutenant's Story. 



BV UTASHZNGTON ZRVZMG. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in clotli, U. Od, 

Lives OF Mahomet's Successors (The). I Woolfert's Roost. 
Salmagundi. | 
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